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REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 



Bureau of Statistics, Teeasuey Department, 

Washington^ March 7, i871; 

Sir : In a country like ours, possessing rich and undeveloped re- 
sources, the advent of intelligent labor has, in general, been cordially 
welcomed. The value of this addition to our material wealth has never 
been more appreciated than during the last two decades. 

The unexampled development of the Northwestern and Pacific States 
is largely owing to the influx of skilled and common labor during that 
period. Within the last few years, owing to the completion of the rail- 
road to the Pacific and other great works of internal improvement in 
the western portion of our domain, and to the abolition of the system of 
servile labor in the Southern States, extraordinary inducements for im- 
migration have been presented, and the subject, always interesting, now 
possesses a peculiar claim on public attention. These considerations 
have induced me to obtain and compile information which is deemed of 
suflBcieut importance to submit to you for i)resentation to Congress in a 
special report on immigration. 

The subject will be presented from the two following points of view : 
first, the value to the country of the millions of immigrants who have 
arrived during the past half century ; and secondly, the advantages 
which various sections of this country offer to those intending to emi- 
grate. 

I. STATISTICS AND VALUE OF IMMIGRATION. 

The collection and compilation of the statistics of immigration have 
for several years past formed a part of the regular work of this Bureau. 
These data embrace the number, age, sex, nationality, and occupation, 
as well as the ports of arrival, of all the passengers who land on our 
shores or come within our borders, distinguishing aliens from citizens 
of the United States returning from abroad, and those intending to set- • 
tie permanently, from those whom business or pleasure has induced to 
make temporary visits to this country. By the publication of these 
facts the general character and condition of the people who are thus 
year by year incorporated into our population may be known. 

Prior to the year 1820 no official records were kept of the influx of foreign 
population to this country. The population of the Colonies at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war has generally been estimated at 
3,000,000, and it is probable that as many as one-third of these were born 
on the other side of the Atlantic, while the parents of a large portion of the 
remainder were among the early immigrants. During the war the inflax 
was in great part suspended, but at its termination the tide of immigration 
resumed its flow with increased activity. The n umber of alien passengers 
who arrived between the years 1790 and 1820 has been estimated by stat- 
isticians at 225,000, to which may be added 25,000 arriving between the 
years 1776 and 1790, making an aggregate of 250,000 immigrants, who 
had transferred their allegiance to the United States before the enact- 
ment of the passenger act of March 2, 1819. Since that period the stream 
of immigration, measured with approximate accuracy, has been steadily 
flowing toward this country. Its increase — from l82Q.^^\v<^\i%?>^^ •ia^c^sxv. 
passengers landed on out shores, of wliich 13,^2.4 ^N^\^i\iwsjL \3aft,^Tsiws.^«^ 
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Isles, until 1854, when it reached the maximum of 427,833 — though irreg- 
ular, was on the whole rapid. Immediately previous to and during the 
late war the decline was marked, descending to 123,126 in 1858, and 
121,282 in 1859, and to less than 92,000 in the years 1861 and 1862, 
After the termination of the war, however, immigration resumed its 
former magnitude, reaching from 249,061 in 1865 to 395,922 in 1869. In 
the year 1870, just closed, the arrivals during the last two quarters of 
the year have been diminished by the war in Europe, the whole immi- 
gration being but 378,796. To this should be added about 10,000, the 
estimated number who came across the Canadian frontier, either directly 
from the British provinces, or through them from Europe. 

During the entire period from 1820 to 1870, the increase of each year 
over the one immediately preceding, if uniform, would average about 
13 per cent. The aggregate number of immigrants who arrived between 
October, 1, 1819, and December 31, 1870, is 7,553,865 ; and if the 250,000 
estimated as arriviug previous to the first-named date be included, the 
total number of aliens who have been permanently added to our popu- 
lation by direct immigration since the formation of the Government 
wm reach 7,803,865. 

The difficulty of determining the pecuniary or material value of the for- 
eign population who come yearly to this country is not inconsiderable, as 
no data are accessible by which it can be accurately ascertained. Indeed, 
the very attempt to do so may appear derogatory to the dignity of hu- 
man nature. To regard a man merely as an automatic machine, com- 
puting his productive power, minus his running expenses, places a low 
estimate on a being made in the image of his Maker, and seems an in- 
suit alike to the Creator and the created. The muscular power of the 
laborer may be measured, but where is the meter that can mark the 
activity of his brain or indicate his moral force ? 

In making an intelligent estimate of the addition to the material 
wealth of the country by immigration, several distinct conditions should 
be regarded. The character of the immigrants as industrious and law- 
abiding citizens, their nationalities, education, and previous condition, 
as well as their occupations and ages, are elements to be considered 
when determining their value. 

. As regards nationality, more than one-half of those who have thus 
far arrived in the United States are British, and come from the United 
Kingdom, or from the British possessions of North America. These 
speak our language, and a large part are acquainted with our laws and 
institutions, and are soon assimilated with and absorbed into our body- 
politic. 

The German element comes next, and embraces nearly two-thirds of 
the remainder, being at once an industrious and an intelligent people, 
a large proportion settling in rural districts and developing the agricul- 
tural resources of the West and South, while the remainder, consisting 
largely of artisans and skilled workmen, find profitable employment in 
the cities and manufacturing towns. 

The influx of Scandinavians, who have already made extensive settle- 
ments in the Northwestern States, constitutes a distinctive feature of 
the movement, and though but a few years since it received its first im- 
petus, is already large and rapidly increasing. Industrious, economical, 
and temperate, their advent should be especially welcomed. 

Asiatic immigration, whatever views may be entertained of its influ- 
ence upon our industries and customs, has not yet reached such propor- 
tions as to excite alarm in the most apprehensive, and falls I'ar short 
of what has been represented, never having reached in any single year 
^he number of 15,000, terming only about 4 per cent, oi owic tot^VmrnV 
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gration. So small a number can easily be absorbed into our population 
of 40,000,000, and no injury result, if the movement be confined to vol- 
untary immigration. A peculiarity of the Chinese immigration is the 
small number of females, not exceeding 7 per cent, of the whole, a fact 
"Which seems to preclude a large increase of the pure race. 

The Latin nations contribute very little to our population, and the 
Sclavic still less, while to-day, as from time immemorial, the different 
branches of the great Teutonic trunk are swarming forth from the most 
populous regions, to aid in the progress of civilization. 

While a brief review of the ethnic derivation of the millions who 
have transferred their allegiance from the Old World to the New, exhibits 
a favorable result, other elements of their value to this country require 
consideration. The wide contrasts between skilled and unskilled labor, 
between industry and laziness, between economical habits and unthrift, 
indicates a marked variation in the capital value of the immigrant to 
the country. The unskilled laborers, who at once engage in subduing 
the forests, or cultivating the prairies, are of far more value to the 
country than those who remain in the large cities. 

Deducting the women and children, who pursue no occupation, about 
46 per cent, of the whole immigration have been trained to various pur- 
suits. Nearly half of these are skilled laborers and workmen who have 
acquired their trades under the rigorous system which prevails in the Old 
World, and come here to give us the benefit of their training and skill 
without repayment of the cost of such education. Nor are the farm 
laborers and servants destitute of the necessary training to fit them for 
their several duties, while those classed as common or unskilled labor- 
ers are well qualified to perform the labor required, especially in the 
construction Of works of internal improvement. Nearly 10 per cent, 
consist of merchants and traders, who doubtless bring with them con- 
siderable capital as well as mercantile experience, while the smaller 
number of professional men and artists, embracing architects, engineers, 
inventors, men of thorough training and a high order of. talent, contrib- 
ute to our widely extended community not only material, but artistic, 
esthetic, intellectual, and moral wealth. 

With regard to the ages of these immigrants, only 25 per cent, are 
under 15 years of age, and less than 15 per cent, over 40, leaving up- 
ward of 60 per cent, who are in the prime of life at the time of their 
arrival, ready to enter at once into their several industrial pursuits. 

As to the proportion which subsists between the two sexes, it appears 
that, as might have been expected, the number of the males largely 
preponderates over the females. This proportion varies with the differ- 
ent nationalities, the females constituting, as has been stated, with the 
Chinese, only 7 per cent., while of the Irish it is over 45 per cent., and of 
the whole number about 40 per cent. 

Recurring to the money value of an immigrant, it may be stated that 
the sum of $1,000 has usually been regarded as the average worth of 
each permanent addition to our population, an amount somewhat too 
large, but yet an approximation to the true value. Mr. Kapp, one of 
the commissioners of emigration of the State of New York, who has 
given much consideration to the subject now under review, assumes the 
average value to be $1,125. 

The following extracts from his work on immigration* are pertinent 
to this inquiry: 

A prominent German statistician, Dr. Engel, of Berlin, director of the Prussian sta- 

* Immigration and the Commissioner b of E.m\g;rs.\\oi\ oi Wi"^^\aXAi<i1^«^^'s^^0^ 
Frederick Kapp, one of the commissioiiers : li^eMT Yotk., I'^Vi, 
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tistical bureau, in an able treatise on the price of labor, distinguishes three periods in 
the economic life of each man : two unproductive and one productiye period. The 
first comprises the raising and education of the individual, and continues until ho 
reaches his fifteenth year. It is, of course, not only unproductive, but causes consid- 
erable outlay. The second, extending from the fifteenth to the sixty-fifth year, is the 
productive time of life. The third comprises the unproductive years of old age after 
sixty-five. Dr. Engel calls the first the juvenile, the second the labor, and the third 
the aged period. 

It is only during this productive period that man is able to subsist on the result of 
his own labor. In the juvenile period he is dependent on the assistance of others, and 
in the aged period he has to live upon the accumulated fruits of the productive years. 

Whether or not the child in its first period lives at the expense of his parents, there 
must be means for its maintenance and education, and as nature does not spontane- 
• ously famish these means, and as they cannot be provided by others without danger 
of impoverishment, if not replaced, they must be obtained by labor. This labor is per- 
formed during the productive period, in which the following three objects should bo 
attained, viz : 

1. The payment of the expenses incurred for the support and education of the child 
in the juvenile period. 

2. Tibe satisfaction of the daily wants, and the maintenance of the productive power 
of the individual. 

3. The laying up of a surplus fund for his sustenance during the aged period. Thus 
the cost of the bringiug up and education of a man constitutes a specific value, which 
benefits that counti^ which the adult individual makes the field of his physical and 
intellectual exertions. This value is represented by the outlay which is necessary to 
produce an ordinary laborer. An immigrant, therefore, is worth just as much to this 
country as it costs to produce a native-bom laborer of the same average ability. 

It is evident that the capital value which a grown-up able-bodied immigrant repre- 
sents is different according to his station in life and the civilization of the country 
whence he comes. The wants of a skilled and unskilled laborer from the same country 
differ widely. Those of the Englishman are different from those of the Irishman. The 
German must be measured by another standard thau the Mexican or South American. 
Their mode of life, their economical habits and practical pursuits, have little in com- 
mon ; and hence the benefit to the country of their adoption varies according to their 
respective previous relations. It is certain, however, that each emigrant brings, inde- 
pendently of his personal property, a certain increase of wealth to this country, which 
increase is paid by the country from which he comes, and accordingly must be credited 
to it. 

In order to arrive at the most accurate possible estimate of this addition of wealth, 
it is necessary to inquire into the cost of raising and educating, in this country, a man 
whose means of living are wholly derived from his physical labor. 

Dr. Engel computes the cost oi raising a manual laborer in Germany at 40 thalers a 
year for the first five years of his life ; at 50 thalers for the next five years ; and at 60 
thalers from the eleventh to the fifteenth year, thus arriving at an average of 50 thalers 
per year, or 750 thalers in all. Assuming that in this country subsistence costs about 
twice as much as in Germany, I do not think I shall be far from the truth in doubling 
Engel's estimates, and in assuming the expense of bringing up an American farmer or 
unskilled laborer for the first fifteen years of his life to average 100 thalers per year, or 
a total of 1,500 thalers, equal to about $1,500 currency. Following Dr. Engers estimate, 
an American girl will be found to cost only about half of that, or $750, for the reason 
that she becomes useful to the household from an early age. Allowance must be made, 
it is true, for the fact that about one-fifth of the emigrants are less than fifteen years 
old ; but this is fully balanced by the great preponderance of men over women, and by 
thousands who represent the highest order of skilled labor. Hence I feel safe in as- 
suming the capital value of each male and female emigrant to be $1,500 and $750 re- 
spectively for every person of either sex, making an average for both of $1,125. 

The opinions and deductions of so eminent a statistician as Dr. En- 
gel are entitled to great consideration. It is with much dififidence, there- 
fore, that the undersigned dissents from his conclusions as well as from 
those of Mr. Kapp. Both gentlemen, it is believed, are misled by 
adopting the popular maxim that an article is worth what it costs to pro- 
duce it. It is true that the cost of production as an element in com- 
puting the true value should not be lost sight of; but is it not more cor- 
rect to say, the value of an article is what it will bring in the market ? 
The almost universal law of supply and demand governs the labor as 
well as the produce market. It may cost the farmer of the Northwest 
7J cents to produce ahushel of wheat*, but if, owing to a limited demand, 
J2e obtain but 60 cents for part of bis crop, and, at a\^\«r i^eno^^ o^*\w^ 
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to an nnusnal demand, 90 cents for the remainder, the cost of the wheat 
continues at 75 cents, while the value is respectively 60 and 90 cents. 

Velocipedes, which cost the maker $50 each, some of which were sold 
two years since at $75, would probably be fully valued now at $10. The 
extraordinary demand at the former i)eriod increased their value, while 
the absence of all demand jit this time reduces their value to the sum 
which the iron and wood will bying as raw materials. So with human 
beings, regarded only as instruments of production. The son of a rich 
man, whose rearing and education cost $20,000, if not trained to useful- 
ness, is worth far less to the community than the son of a mechanic ot 
small income,'whose whole cost has not exceeded $2,000, if the latter be 
a well-instructed and skilled artisan. Transport trom Germany to a 
sparsely settled portion of the Northwest two men : the one, a healthy 
laborer, with limited education, costing the estimated sum of $1,500, the 
other,' a highly educated man — an architect — but of inferior muscular 
development, whose money cost was $10,000. As no demand exists for 
fine public buildings or elegant private mansions in that locality the worth 
of the latter is far less than that of the former ; while in one of the large 
cities, uliless there is an over-supply of architects, his value will greatly 
exceed that of the other, who can do nothing more profitable than carry 
bricks and mortar for the erection of a building which is designed and 
supervised by the architect. 

But the question, what is the average money value of an immigrant ? 
is yet unanswered. To resolve it, other elements than those already 
mentioned must receive consideration. The immigrant must be re- 
garded both as a producer and as a consumer. In treating the whole 
number of immigrants as producers, the non-producers must first be ex- 
cluded. These consist of the very aged and the very young, and of 
those who are unable to labor, whether from sickness, physical inability, 
or mental condition, whether in or out of charitable or reformatory in- 
stitutions, and of the criminal or vicious class, whether in or out of 
prison. In this category may also be included those whose occupations 
or pursuits tend to demoralize or injure society. The social statistics 
of the foreign-born population being imperfect, it will perhaps be possi- 
ble to estimate the productiveness of the whole by taking the earnings 
of unskilled laborers ; offsetting the increased productiveness and earn- 
ings of skilled workmen against the unproductiveness of the classes 
above mentioned. 

The wages of laborers and unskilled workmen throughout the coun- 
try average very nearly $400 per year. Assuming that the families of 
these men consist of four persons, we have $100 as the amount which 
each individual produces, and to which also he is restricted in consump- 
tion. The estimated yearly expenditures of the family of a laborer, con- 
sisting of two adults and two small children, (if any are larger it is pro- 
bable that they earn something in addition,) is as follows : For tea, colfee, 
sugar, and other foreign goods, which pay a duty of about 60 i)er cent, 
to the Government, $60; flour, meat, and butter, about $150; rent, $50; 
fuel and light, $30 : vegetables, $30; milk, eggs, &c., $20; leaving $60 
for clothing, housekeeping goods, &c. As most of these expenditures 
are for articles of domestic product which pay a succession of profits, 
not only to the retailer, wholesale dealer, and producer, but to the trans- 
porter, the sum of these net profits constitutes the aggregate amount 
which this family contributes to the wealth of the country. A careful 
computation gives $160, which sum is the measure alike of their pro- 
duction and consumption. As producers and consumers^ then^Q.^<!>\jL\^ 
worth to the country $40 per annum, wMcVi ca^\t^vL^<i ^\i ^n^ ^<e«L ^«s^*^ 
£ive8 $800 as the average value of an inimi^^tivntj. 
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As a large number, especially those from Northern Europe, engage at 
once in the cultivation of the soil on their own account, it is desirable to 
ascertain the increment to the wealth of the country consequent upon 
their industry. This appears in the form of productive fields reclaimed 
from the wilderness, buildings and fences erected, agricultural imple- 
ments and stock accumulated, &c. In the absence of correct data, the 
sum of $160 by a family of four i^ersons, or $40 each, is considered an 
approximate estimate of the yearly addition to the realized wealth of 
the country by such improvements. The figures of the census recently 
taken will doubtless show that an immense aggregate increase in the 
national wealth is due to this source alone. Being the result of volun- 
tary industry and self-imposed economy, it is ankicrease which remains 
in the hands of the immigrants themselves, who thus contribute to the 
state that highest form of wealth, a sturdy, moral, intelligent, and inde- 
pendent yeomanry, the very balance-wheel of national machinery. 

.Data will soon exist by which the average production will be tested. 
It is believed that the statistics of the census of 1870, when compiled, 
will exhibit the average value of real and personal estate in the Union 
at about $800 per capita, and the annual increase about 5 per cent., or 
$40. Kow, while the property owned by the foreign-born population 
does not average $800, yet in productiveness, it is believed, they con- 
tribute their full share. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that these immigrants bring with 
them some money, estimated at $100 by Mr. Kapp, and at $80 by Mr. 
Wells, but inasmuch as a careful investigation was made at Gastle Gar- 
den, New York, which resulted in establishing $6S as the average sum 
brought by alien passengers, that amount is assumed as the correct one. 
As the greater part, if not the whole of this sum, is required to take the 
immigrant to his destination, and to support him until he becomes a 
producer, the amount of money which he brings with him is omitted in 
the foregoing estimate of his capital value. If his annual value to the 
country be capitalized at 6 per cent, instead of 5, and the largest esti- 
mate of money brought with him ($100) included, it would aggregate 
less than $800, the amount already, estimated as his capital value. 

From the foregoing considerations, therefore, the sum of $800 seems to 
be the full average capital value of each immigrant. At this rate those 
who landed upon our shores during the year just closed, added upwards 
of $285,000,000 to our national wealth, while during the last half century 
the increment from this source exceeds $6,243,880,800. It is impossible 
to make an intelligent estimate of the value to the country of those for- 
eign-born citizens who brought their educated minds, their cultivated 
tastes, their skill in the arts, and their inventive genius. In almost 
every walk of life their influence has been felt. Alike in the fearful or- 
deal of war and in the pursuits of peace, in our legislative halls, and in the 
various learned professions, the adopted sons of America have attained 
eminence. Among the many who rendered timely aid to our country 
during the late war, it may seem invidious to mention a single name, 
except for the purpose of illustration. In the year 1839 there arrived 
at the p()rt of Kew York, in the steamship " British Queen," which sailed 
from the port of London, a Swedish immigrant, better known as Captain 
John Ericsson. What was his value to the country, as estimated on the 
ninth day of March, 1862 ? was it eight hundred, eight hundred thousand, 
or eight millions of dollars ? 

The following tabular statements of the nationalities, occupations, &c., 
of alien passengers who arrived in the United States previous to Decem- 
berSl, 187 Oj are appended: 
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No. 1. — A Btatement, b^ eovntrUe, qf tie nutnber of alien pa»>engera arrived in the United 
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1870. [The data are iHCdMii*.] 
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No. 3. — A Staiementyin detailj of the Natianalities of Immigrants arnved in the United States 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1870 ; also (without distinguishing sex or age) far the 
calendar year ended Deceniber 31, 1870. 



Countries. 



Encland 

Ireland* 

Scotland 

Wales 

Great Britain, not specified* 

Total British Isles. . . . 



Germany 
Austria.. 
Sweden . . 
Norway. . 
Denmark 
Holland.. 



Beljgium 

Switzerland. 



France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey 

Hussia 

Poland 

Hungary 

Corsica 

China 

Japan 

India. , 

Asia not specified 

South Afnca 

Africa, not specified 

Dominion or Canada 

Prince Edward's Island 

Newfoundland 

British Columbia 

British North American Provinces, not specified . 

Mexico 

Central America 

New Granada 

Venezuela 

Guiana 

Brazil , 

Chili 

•South America, not specified 

Cuba : 

H a^-ti 

Jamaica 

Porto Rico 

Barbadoes 

is ew Providence 



"West Indies, not specified. 
Azore Islands 



St. Helena 

Bermudas 

Australia 

East India Islands . . 

Now Zealand 

Countries not stated 



For year ended June 30, 1870. 



Males. 



Total alien passengers , 

Deduct No. not intending to remain in United States. 



Total immigrants. 



38, 106 
47, 391 

7,605 
574 

1,107 



94,783 

70, 688 

2,340 

8,306 

8,003 

2,519 

663 

718 

2,002 

2,091 

487 

175 

2,132 

20 

6 

550 

140 

1 

2 

14, 624 

46 

19 

1 

15 

11 

21,647 

731 

157 

12 

176 

358 

31 

1 

1 

6 

13 

2 

36 

848 

1 

1 

9 

5 

3 

314 

275 

2 

3 

14 

9 

3 

12 



Females. 



235, 612 



22, 851 
32, 945 

4,916 
437 

4,741 



65,890 

47, 537 

2,084 

5,137 

5,213 

1,564 

403 

284 

1,073 

1,316 

176 

80 

759 

2 



357 
83 



1,116 
2 
5 



16,201 

1,015 

301 

3 

108 

105 

2 



6 

385 

1 



3 

5 
104 
167 

3 



14 
3 

5 
10 



151, 591 



Total. 



60, 957 

80,330 

12, 521 

1,011 

5,848 



160, 673 

118, 225 

4,424 

13, 443 

13, 216 

4,083 

1,066 

1,002 

3,075 

4,007 

663 

255 

2,891 

22 

6 

907 

223 

1 

2 

15, 740 

48 

24 

1 

20 

11 

37, 908 

1,746 

458 

15 

284 

463 

33 

1 

1 

10 

13 

2 

42 

1,233 

2 

1 

9 

8 

8 

418 

442 

5 

3 

28 

12 

8 

22 



387, 203 






o 



o 






59, 488 

75, 544 

ll,&t}0 

672 

3,565 



151, 089 

91, 779 

5,283 

12,009 

12,356 

3,041 

970 

1,039 

2,474 

3,586 

511 

291 

2,940 

15 

13 

766 

424 

1 

3 

11, 943 

74 

32 

9 

12 

12 

51, 278 

1,678 

255 

9 

120 

461 

25 

8 

9 

12 

14 

4 

37 

642 

18 

16 

15 



418 

560 

7 

5 

9 

1 

11 

22, 512 



378, 796 
22,493 



350, 303 



* Total from the British Isles is correct. The natives of Ireland are estimated from data obtained 
after diligent inquiry by the New York commissioners of emigration. 
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[From tbe report of tho Bow YotIc Commissioners 0/ Emlgnljon.) 



Tfationolity. 


,». 


IBB^ 


im. 


im 


1^ 


IBOa. 


1867. 


1808. 


.« 


1870. 
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3.900 

09T 

3S 
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38, EH 

"■i 

1, 1ST 

i,aH 
],oca 

Ml 

07 
13 

B 


l|303 
1.104 

1,1*3 

asa 

l,3TD 

siaa 

1.580 


Pa.39D 
5J,44B 
23,710 

659 

475 
sua 


70,463 

a?; ass 

S.513 
50.1 

'i 

S83 


Oe,94T 

'II 

3,SB5 

»| 

swo 


6,M34 
3,a04 


io;oa5 

7,3I«I 

IS 

1.067 

53 

34 

40 


no, 304 
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i^Sb 
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^JtiiaiM 


a,«i 








Sontb America.. - 
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7T 


96 
40 
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15 


79 

aa 
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as 
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Annaal total— 


85,539 


10.300 


1S0,8<4 


l8a,29B 


199,353 


233, 4iS 


213,731 


213,080 


258,988 


311, IDC 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 



No. 5. — A Statement J in detail j of the Occupations of Immigrants arrived in the United States 

during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1870. 



Occupations. 



PROFESSIONAL CALL- 
INGS. 



Actors 

Chemists 

Clergymen 

Dentists 

Engineers 

Farriers 

Xaw^yers 

"Musicians 

IS^aturalists 

Physicians 

Priests 

Eeporters 

Surgeon 

Surveyor 

Teachers 

Professions not stated 



Total. 



AETISTS. 



Architects 

Carver 

Engraver 

Image-maker 

Lithographer 

Photographers 

Artists not stated 



Total. 



SKILLED WOHKMEN. 



Bakers 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths 

Block-makers 

Boiler-makers 

Bookbinders 

Braziers 

Brewers 

Brick-makers 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers . . . 

Carpenters 

Caulkers 

Chandler 

Cigar-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Curriers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Divers 

Dressmakers 

Dyers 

File-makers 

Fuller 

Furrier 

Gilders 

Glaziers 

Gunsmiths 

Hatters 

Hoe-maker 

Instruraentr maker 

Iron -workers 

Jewelers 

Joiners 

Locksmiths 

Ma.sons 

Millers 

Milliners 



Millwrights 



Males. 



4 

43 
285 

3 
551 

7 

"77 

282 

3 

232 

IC 

2 

1 

1 
222 
131 



1,854 



3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
170 



180 



990 
21 
2,378 
3 
3 
9 
3 

362 
3 

727 

6 

4,421 

6 

1 

227 
6 

101 

10 

5 

2 

2 



114 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
58 
1 
1 
3 

409 

343 

13 

2,190 

258 



Females. 



271 



278 



•••••• • 



20 



20 



21 



17 



Total. 



4 

43 

285 

3 

551 

7 

77 

289 

3 

232 

10 

2 

1 

1 

493 

131 



2,132 



3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
190 



209 



990 

21 

2,378 

3 

3 

10 

3 

362 

3 

727 

G 

4,421 

6 

1 

228 

6 

101 

10 

5 

2 

2 

21 

114 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

58 

1 

1 

3 

409 

343 

13 

2,190 

258 

17 

4 



Occupations. 



Miners 

Molders 

Nail-makers 

Painters 

Pilot 

Plumbers 

Potters 

Printers 

Puddlers 

Rope-makers 

Saddlers 

^->ail-makers 

Sawyer 

Seamstresses 

Shipwrights 

Shoebinder 

Shoemakers 

Soapmakers 

Spinners 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Telegraph operator. . 

Tinners 

Turners 

Weavers 

Wheelwrights 

Wool sorter 

Mechanics not stated 



Total. 



MISCELLANEOUS OCCU- 
PATIONS. 



Agents 

Brokers 

Caterer 

Clerks 

Consuls 

Contractors . 

Cooks 

Druggists... 
Editors ..... 



Farmers 

Firemen 

Fishermen 

Gardeners 

Grocers '. . 

Hotel-keepers.. 

Hunter 

Interpreters . . . 

Jugglers 

Laborers 

Laundresses . . . 
Lumbermen ... 
Manufacturers. 

Merchants 

Nuns 

Nurses 

Officers 

Operatives 

Overseer 

Peddlers 

Refugees 

Rentier 

Sailors 

Servants 

Shepherds 

Soktiers. 

Stewardess . ... 

Students 

Teamsters 

Travelers 



Total. 



Males. 



4,763 

2 

19 

753 

1 

7 

8 

180 

2 

3 
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12 

1 
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2 

7 
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1 

26 

8 
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29 

1 

8,061 
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66 
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22 
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2 

25 

1 

4 

21 
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6 

49 
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16 



1 

6 

39 

1 

1,420 

5,115 

23 

117 
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6 

15 



130, 058 



Females. 
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3 

43' 
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6 



2 
357 

7 



17 

36 

6 



23 



10 



9,140 

i 
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7 
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6 

16 

23 

1 

6 

49 

1 

1, 420 

14, 2C1 

23 

117 

1 
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6 

15 



9,724 i 145,782 
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No. 5. — Statement of the Oetupatlon of Immigraitta arrived in United States, .Jc— Contiuued, 
RECAPITULATION. 
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No. 7. — A Comparative Statement <j 
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No. 10. — Statement, bg cualmaa dUtricta, qf the paeeengera arrived in the United Stales during 
the caUndar year ISfO, dis^nguUHdng citizen front alien paaeengera, and permanent from 
tran«ient immigrante. 
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n. — THE ADVANTAGES OFPBKBD TO IMMIGBAHTS BY VABIOUS SEC- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

J£, in the foregoing review, the feet haa heen eBtablished that the 
wealth, power, and prosperity of our country have been greatly aug- 
mented hy immigration, the queatiou naturally presents itself — what 
are the duties of the Government toward the immigrant, and what 
action does sound policy require in regard to an interest of so much 
national importance? 

Two things seem imperatively required of the Government : Firat, 
protection, and secondly, trustworthy information. Philanthropy alone 
wonld dictate that we do all in aai power to afford t\ie rai.-afl.'^a.'cX"^^;^ 
tection agamat improper treatment on the aea vo^age.VViXi.c^ Ktv\^?,'»»a\. 
bapo^tioa after his arrival; and when the AjenefiXs -^WtSo. \sft. tja^'tew. 
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upon the country are considered, this philanthropic motive is supple- 
mented by a sense of Reciprocal obligation. Moreover, as the ill treat- 
ment on shipboard and on shore to which some passengers are yet subject 
tends to discourage immigration, and thus deprive the country of the 
advantages resulting therefrom, self-interest, which is as powerful as a 
more elevated motive, demands that adequate protection be afibrded. 

The passenger act of 1855 was intended to benefit those who cross the 
ocean in the steerage of passenger vessels ; and although since its enact- 
ment marked improvement in their comfort has taken place, yet the 
impositions which are still to some extent practiced upon comparatively 
helpless people, and the discomfort to which they are exposed, make 
necessary either more stringent enactments or a better enforcement of 
existing laws. 

Unexpected obstacles to the strict enforcement of the above act have 
been encountered in consequence of the construction given to it by its 
authorized interpreters. While it is to be regretted that so excellent a 
law has not been and perhaps cannot be strictly enforced, the hope is 
entertained that the efforts of the Treasury Department to procure con- 
current legislation on the part of the leading nations of Europe and oi 
the United States will be successful. 

While the dictates of philanthropy as well as of self-interest demand 
that adequate protection should be given to immigrants, the duty ol 
obtaining and diffusing trustworthy information is equally obligatory 
upon the Government. 

Although the natives of foreign countries no longer believe the exag- 
gerated representations which were formerly niade by interested parties 
as to the unbounded wealth of this country — that silver and gold coin coiuld 
be picked up in the streets of the large cities, and that animal food, pre- 
pared for consumption, was to be gratuitously supplied to them upon their 
debarkation — yet the advantages and inducement which the various por- 
tions of our country offer to intending emigrants are not so well known. 

With the view of affording to the immigrant such trustworthy infor- 
mation in regard to the several States as would guide him in making 
an intelligent choice of a home, the undersigned prepared and for- 
warded to the assessors of internal revenue in all the States west and 
south of Pennsylvania circulars containing the following questions : 

1. Can land be purchased or rented in your district, suitable for small farms, on 
favorable terms ? 

2. What is the price, per acre, of small, improved farms ? State what proportion has 
been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and the kind of buildings. 

3. What is the price, per acre, of improved land, what proportion has been undei 
cultivation, and how much, if any, is fenced ? 

4. What is the yearly rent for small, improved farms? If rented on shares, what 
share does the owner receive ? Does the latter provide stock, implements, or seeds ? 

5. What are the chief articles of production, and what are the present prices of two 
or throe of them ? 

6. What is the distance to a market town, a railroad station, or a steamboat landing f 

7. What is the general quality of laud and the kind of timber ? 

8. For what kind of labor is there a demand ? 

9. What mills or factories, if any, are in operation, or in progress, requiring skiUed 
labor ? 

10. Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress, requir 
ing common labor ? If so, how far distant ? 

11. If any foreign-born workmen are employed in your district, please give the pre 
ponderating nationaUty. 

12. Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, mechanics, 
or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and weU watered yet un- 
occupied ? 

13. What are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good condition, viz 
Working oxen, per pair: working horses, per pair •, ^oikm^\xiu\e^, ea,ch*, milch cows 

eacli; sbeep, each; atock hogs, per pound! 
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Replies to the above questions from the assistant assessors, in nearly 
every part of the Western, Southern, and Pacific States, and the Terri- 
tories, have been received, and the data, as classified and compiled, 
entitled Lstformation for Immigrants, are presented in the following 
pages. 

This information, though not so full in regard to some States and Ter- 
ritories as is desirable, may in general be received with confidence. 
Perhaps, in some instances, those who obtained and furnished the facts 
have unwittingly permitted their opinions to be somewhat influenced 
by local attachments. 

Tables showing the wages paid in the several States and sections for 
Factory, Mechanical, and Farm labor; also, the cost of provisions, gro- 
ceries, dry goods, and house rent in the various manufacturing districts 
of the country, are also appended to this report. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWARD YOUNG, 

Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. George S. Boutwell, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 



INFORMATION FOE IMMIGRANTS 



RELATIVE TO 

THE PRICES AND RENTALS OF LAND, THE STAPLE PRODUCTS, FACHilTIES 

OF ACCESS TO IMARKET, COST OF FARM STOCK, KIND 

OF LABOR IN DEMAND IN THE WESTERN 

AKD SOUTHERN STATES, 

ETC., ETC. 

TO WHICH ARE APPENDED 

TABLES 

SHOWING THE AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES PAID IN THE SEVERAL STATES 
AND SECTIONS FOR FACTORY, MECHANICAL, AND FARM LABOR; 
THE COST OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, DRY GOODS, 
AND HOUSE RENT IN THE VARIOUS MANU- 
FACTURING DISTRICTS OF THE 
COUNTRY, IN THE 
YEAR 1869-70. 



[Tlie following information has been compiled from the returns of 
assistant assessors of Internal Eevenne in the various collection districts 
of the States and Territories hereinafter named, made in response to 
inquiries addressed by the u:idersigned to most of them in the winter of 
18G9-'70 ; to others at a more recent date. This explanation is rendered 
necessary by the fact that changes in the prices of certain products, from 
those given in the following pages, have since occurred, especially of 
wheat, which has advanced, and of raw cotton, which has considerably 
receded.] 



I. MIDDLE STATES. 
PEX^'SYLVAXIA, MARTLAXD, AND WEST VIIiarNIA. 



Ti. ^^^:sTERN and north-western states and territories. 

OHIO, KEXTUCKT, IXDTAXA, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAX, TTISCONSIX, MIX^XESOTA, IOWA, 
MISSOUKI, KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, DAKOTA, AXD IDAHO. 



III. SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

VIRGINIA, XORTH CAROLIXA, SOUTH CAROLIX^A, GEORGIA, FLORIDA, ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, TEXXESSEE, ARKAXSAS, LOUISIAX^A, TEXAS, 

XEW MEXICO, AXT) ARIZONA. 



IV. PACIFIC STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CALIFORXTA, OREGOX^, WASHIXGTOX', AND NEYzVDA. 



I. MIDDLE STATES, 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Area, 29,440,000 acres; population in 1870, 3,519,601. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms ? 

♦Bucks, Lehigh, Montgomery, Berks, Sus*quehanna, Perry, Adams, 
Bedford, Warren, Clearfield, Venango, and Crawford : it can. Lancaster, 
Schuylkill, Blair, Montour, Columbia, Juniata, Union, Cumberland, and 
York : it cannot. Chester and Lebanon : not on terms that would recom- 
mend it to settlers. Carbon: reasonably so. Cambria: arable land 
in this part of Pennsylvania is generally held in tracts of from 100 to 
200 acres. Erie: land is worth from $50 to $1,000 per acre; can be 
rented on favorable terms. Indiana: farms can be purchased upon 
reasonable terras. Beaver : not much for sale or rent ; the price is high. 
Luzerne : the land is owned by coal operators, and a small x)ortion thereof 
is farmed by hands employed by them. 

What is the price per a^re of small improved farms f State ichat pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the hind of 
buildings. 

Bucks: from $140 to $175 per acre; all under cultivation, and well 
fenced; good buildings. Lehigh : from $175 to $225 per acre ; all ara- 
ble lands are under cultivation, fenced, and have good substantial build- 
ings ; Swiss barns, and houses built mainly of hard stone. Montgomery : 
from $75 to $150 per acre; the greater part under cultivation; gene- 
rally fenced; buildings mostly of stone and brick. Chester: from $100 
to $250 per acre ; all under cultivation and fenced ; buildings ordinarily 
good; some very fine. Berks: from $150 to $200 per acre; all under 
cultivation, and all fenced; buildings of stone, brick, and frame. Lan- 
caster: from $100 to $800 per acre; all under cultivation; the buildings 
are mostly frame and brick, modern, convenient, and comfortable. 
Lebanon: from $200 to $250 per acre; about nine-tenths under cultiva- 
tion; very little timber; buildings of brick and stone. Schuylkill: 
$60 per acre. All under cultivation and fenced ; buildings good. Car- 
bon: from $40 to $75 per acre; about two- thirds under cultivation, and 
about three-quarters fenced ; generally wooden buildings two and a half 
stories high. Susquehanna: from $45 to $60; about one-third under 
cultivation; two-thirds fenced; and quite good farm buildings. Blair: 
from $80 to $100 ; two-thirds cultivated and fenced ; good frame, plank, 
or brick buildings. Montour: from $175 to $225 per acre; about one- 
half under cultivation and fenced ; ordinary frame buildings. Columbia : 
from $60 to $160 per acre ; three-quarters under cultivation and fenced. 
Mostly comfortable frame buildings. Juniata: about $100 per acre; 
nearly all under cultivation and fenced; generally framebuildings. Union: 
$150 per acre; all fenced; buildings of stone or brick. Perry: land 
ranges from $50 to $150 per acre for farms of 30 to 50 acres with ordi- 
nary improvements. In limestone sections, for large farms, from $75 to 
$100 per acre, including timber land. Cumberland : average $150 per 
acre; all under cultivation and fenced; buildings excellent. York: 
from $30 to $100 per acre ; from three-quarters to seven-ei^litVi^ \5si<i.<st 



* Names of counties from which xetuiiia\iaxe'Viee\ix^c^'v^^<i» 
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cultivation ; all fenced ; buildings generally brick and frame. Adams; 
farms of from 50 to 100 acres, Avitb small buildings, can be purchased at 
from $50 to $75 per acre ; farms of from 120 to 200 acres, with substan- 
tial brick or stone houses and large commodious barns, three-quarters 
under cultivation, with 30 to 40 acres of woodland, all under moderately 
good fencing ; can be purchased at reasonable prices. Bedford : $25 per 
acre ; about one-half fenced and under cultivation. Cambria : from $20 
to $50 per acre; about one half the land occupied is or has been fenced 
and cultivated. This being a mountainous region much land is yet in 
forest, and much of it never can be used for farming purposes, and is 
valuable only for its timber and minerals. The buiklings are principally 
of a very primitive character, but comfortable. Warren : from $25 to 
$50 per acre; one-half to two thirds under cultivation, and nearly all 
fenced; none but frame buildings. Erie: small farms in this division 
are worth from $100 to $300 per acre, and near the city are valued at 
$1,000 per acre, nearly all under cultivation and fenced. The buildings 
are generally good, frame or brick. Clearfield : $33 i)er acre ; one-half 
under cultivation and fenced; generally frame buildings. Venango: 
small improved farms are worth from $15 to $30 per acre; about two- 
thirds under cultivation and fenced; generally wood buildings. Craw- 
ford : from $30 to $50 per acre. From one-half to three-quarters cleared, 
with ordinary farm buildings. Indiana : farms convenient to railroad, 
with passable buildings and fences, rate from $30 to $G0 per acre ; from 
6 to 10 miles distant, at from $15 to $30. Beaver : from $10 to $150 per 
acre, according to location ; about one-half under cultivation and fenced. 
Wooden buildings generally. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land f What proportion is 
cleared^ and hoiv mnchj if any, is fenced? 

Bucks : there is no unimproved land. Lehigh : no unimproved land 
except mountain land, which is neither fenced nor cleared. Value per 
acre, $5. Montgomery: the price of unimproved land from $5 to $200 
per acre, according to location and quality of soil ; mostly fenced. Ches- 
ter : none, except a small portion of each cultivated farm remaining in 
w^oodland for the sake of the timber. Berks: no unimproved land ex- 
cept mountain and iron-ore land, and that varies greatly in price, from 
$10 to as many hundreds per acre ; such land is not cleared. Lancaster : 
very little unimproved land except such as is only suitable for growing 
chestnut and sprout timber; from $100 to $150 per acre; mostly fenced. 
Schuylkill: the unimproved land is coal and mountain land which cannot 
be imi)roved, and is worth from $50 to $500 per acre. Carbon : from $1 
to $15 per acre ; scarcely any cleared or fenced. Susquehanna : $40 per 
acre; about one-quarter cleared and fenced. Blair : mountain land from 
$2 to $10 per acre; not fenced and without buildings. Montour: only 
mineral lands, of uncertain value. Wyoming, Columbia, and Juniata: 
no unimproved land that can be improved. Union: none except moun- 
tain land, which sells for wood or timber lots at from $20 to $50 per 
acre. Perry: for good timber land from $20 to $40 per acre. Ridge 
land from $20 to $30; about one-quarter is cleared, and three-quarters 
fenced. York : from $10 to $30 per acre; none cleared, and none fenced. 
Adams: from $25 to $30 per acre, without buildings, under ordinary 
fencing; from one-half to five-sixths uncleared. Bedford: $5 per acre; 
none cultivated nor fenced. Cambria: it has but a nominal value, ex- 
cept for timber and mineral; mountain timber land can be bought at 
from $1 to $10 per acre. Warren : from $ 1 to $40 per acre ; about three- 
QUiirters cleared, nearly all fenced. Clearfield: from $20 to $60 per 
/icTo; from oueqimrter to one-half impioveOl ^ltiOl tove^vN., ^^xi^vi^oi 
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from $5 to $25 per acre; none cleared and none fenced. Crawford: 
very little sncli land in this region. Tlie i)rice Avonld probably be fiom 
$20 to $25 per acre. Indiana and Beaver : iroin 820 to $50 per acre j very 
little fenced or cleared. Luzerne: all coal land 5 from $100 to $G00 
per acre. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
tchat share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky imple- 
onentSj or seeds? 

Bucks: from $G00 to $1,000 a year; when rented on shares the owner 
receives one-half of the crop 5 the renter finds stock, seed, and labor. 
Lehigh: the owner receives one-half of all winter grain and corn, and 
one-third of oats, barley, buckwheat, &c. ; he keeps the farm in repair, 
including fence, material, fertilizers, &c. ; furnishes one-half the seed; 
tlie tenant provides stock, implements, labor, &c. Montgomery : rent 
about $8 per acre; on shares, owner receives one-half the product, 
furnishes one-half the seeds, and sometimes provides half the stock. 
Chester : from $300 to $500 per annum ; if on shares, the owner receives 
one-half of the product ; sometimes provides implements and seeds, but 
not stock. Berks: yearly rental from $1,000 to $2,000, a<5cording to 
size of farm and quality of land ; if rented on shares the owner gets 
one-half; owners rarely provide stock, implements, or seeds. Lancaster : 
about $13 per acre per annum for good land ; generally rented on shares, 
the owner receiving one-half of the grain cro}), he furnishing half the 
seeds. Lebanon: the owner gets one-half the crop, he furnishing* one- 
half the seeds. Schuylkill: the owner receives the value of one-half the 
product, after deducting the cost of implements and seeds. Carbon, 
Clearfield, and Yenango : the owner receives one-third ; provides 
nothing. Susquehanna: about three per cent, upon the value of farm ; 
the owner provides one-half the seeds only, and receives half the product. 
Blair: the owner receives two-fifths of product, and provides nothing. 
Montour: the owner receives one-half the product, and furnishes half of 
the seeds and implements, but no stock. Columbia, Juniata, Union, 
Perry, and Cumberland: the owner receives one-half, furnishing half 
the seed; York and Bedford: owner receives one-third, and sometimes 
two-fifths, and provides nothing. Adams, Cambria, Warren, and Erie: 
one-half the yield, furnishing half the seeds. Crawford: from $1 50 to 
$2 an acre ; on shares, one-third. Indiana : the same. Beaver : one- 
half the product. 

What are the chief articles of production, and ivhat are the j^resent prices 
of two or three of them'} 



Articles of production. 
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Blair, Perry, Berks, Adams, Bedford. 

Leljanou, Juniata, Bucks. 

Lancaster, Union, Indiana, York. 

Chester, Montour. 

Bucks, Columbia, Cumberland, Beaver. 

Mont«]fomery, Lehigh, Cambria, Warren. 

CI ear held, Adams. 

Adams. 

Lancaster, Union, Perry, York. 

Juniata. 

Lehigh, Lebanon, Cumberland, Indiana. 

Berks, Blair, Montour, Columbia. 

Bucks, ^loivt^OYiivi'Yy , Q^\\:>o\i^^^\.^^ ^^^"ijs.- 

Cauibiia. 



8 
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Articles of production. 



Oats per bushel. . 
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Coal per ton. . 

Do do 

Iron r do ....-- 

Butter per pound. . 

Do do 

Petroleum oil .. .per barrel.. 



Prices. 
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35 
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Counties. 



Cambria. 

Uuion, Perry, Adams. 

Juniata, Cumberland, Montour. 

Lebanon, York, ludiana, Cumberland. 

Susquehanna^ 

Warren, Erie, Venaugo, Lehigh. 

Chester. 

Bucks, Montgomery, Beaver. 

Carbon. 

Clearfield. 

Adams, Lehigh, Union, Crawford, Beaver. 

Carbon, Montour. 

Berks, Erie. 

Bucks, Montgomery, Blair: 

Adams, Cumberland. 

Lebanon. 

Perry. 

Berks, York, Bedford. 

Carbon, Cambria, Baaver. 

Lehigh. 

Clearfield. 

Schuylkill. 

Luzerne. 

Schuylkill. 

Warren. 

Susquehanna. 

Venango. 



What is the distance to a marlcet town^ a railroad station^ or a steaiiiboat 
landing f 

Bucks: tlie distance to Philadelphia market is 18 miles; to railroad 
station 12 miles; average distance to stations 3 miles. Lehigh: a 
ready home-market for everything ; there is more consumed than pro- 
duced. Montgomery: average distance to market 7 miles; railroads 
pass through the division. Chester : Westchester is a market town 6 
miles distant from the farthest part of the division. Berks : Beading is a 
market town, and has two or three railroad stations. Lancaster : market 
towns and railroad stations within the district. Lebanon : the Lebanon 
Yalley railroad runs through the county; we have six or seven railroad 
stations. Schuylkill: market town about 15 miles distant; railroad station 
10 miles ; no steamboat landings. Carbon : average about 5 miles. Sus- 
quehanna : to market town about 5 miles ; railroad station 7 miles. Blair : 
15 miles is the greatest distance. Montour : average, 3 miles. Columbia : 
we have a railroad at our very doors. Juniata: Pennsylvania Central 
Eailroad runs through the county. Union : average distance 10 miles. 
Perry: from Bloomfield 5 miles to railroad and canal, at Newport. 
Cumberland: market towns are very near, and there are two railroads 
in the county. York: Hanover is a railroad town. Adams: three mar- 
ket towns, and principal railroad stations in the county. Bedford: 8 
miles to railroad station. Cambria : market town and railroad station 
centrally situated. Warren : we are so near the oil region that every 
farm is a market, and a good one too; we are 6 miles from one railroad 
and 9 from another, both in this county. Erie: six miles from the ex- 
treme portion of the division. Clearfield: a railroad station in the cen- 
ter of the county. Venango : fifteen miles to the farthest point from 
r/iilrond station. Crawford: not farther than 10 miles from any point 
within the county, Indiana: ThePennsy\vama"£La\koa^\i'ei^ ^\ir3.\ivik 
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to the county town, which is central. Beaver: from 1 to 10 miles; sev- 
eral railroad stations and steamboat landings. Luzerne : the principal 
trading cities for this region are IS^ew York and Philadelphia; several 
railroads run through Scranton, our county town. 

What is the general quality of land and the Jcind of timher f 

Bucks: loamy sand; timbered with oak, hickory, and chestnut; the 
land generally is in a high state of cultivation. Lehigh: most of the 
land consists of a rich heavy loam ; a limestone country, chiefly; several 
townships have a gravelly soil, and are not so productive. Mont- 
gomery : land generally good ; timber — white and black oak and hickory, 
with many other kinds. Chester: quality of land first'-class; oak, 
hickory, and chestnut. Berks: the land is limestone, generally oi 
excellent quality; oak, hickory, chestnut, maple, and pine. Lancaster: 
limestone ; oak, hickory, chestnut, &c. ; Lebanon : limestone and some 
gravel; oak and chestnut. Schuylkill: poor; pine, hemlock, and oak. 
Carbon: land of medium quality only; timber, i)rincipally hemlock. 
Susquehanna: medium quality; hemlock, maple, and beech. Blair: 
limestone ; white and red oak, chestnut, pine, and hemlock. Wyoming : 
nothing can be said to encourage emigration in this direction. Colum- 
bia : along the river sandy loam and gTavel ; back of it red shale, &c.. 
Juniata: limestone land; oak, timber. Union: limestone, gravel, and 
some red shale, and a good deal of mountain land. Perry : limestone, 
red shale, gravel, and slate ; white oak, hickory, chestnut, and chest- 
nut-oak. Cumberland: limestone, gravel, and slate; oak and chest- 
nut. York: good limestone land; white oak, chestnut, &c. Adams: 
ordinary quality, mostly granite and slate; chestnut, hickory, oak, ma- 
ple, ash. Bedford : limestone and slate; black and white oak, chestnnt, 
pine. Cambria: soil generally thin and cold; white pine and hemlock 
in abundance ; oak, cherry, poplar, ash, and chestnut in fair iL,upi)ly. 
Union : the land is mostly good, and has a great variety of timber 
and good water. Erie : quality diversified ; gravelly, sandy, clay, and 
loam; hickory, oak, chestnut, hemlock, beech, maple, walnut. Clear- 
field: the soil is light; pine, white oak, and hemlock. Venango: the 
land is thin and rather poor ; the timber is mostly white oak and chest- 
nut. Crawford: clay loam; oak, birch, maple, pine, and iioplar. In- 
diana : the quality of the land is reasonably good ; in the northeast part 
of the county the timber is white pine, in all the rest oak. Beaver : the 
land is generally clay, in some places sandy ; timber — oak and hickory. 
Luzerne: land poor and stony; timber — hemlock and pine. 

For what Jcind of labor is there a demaiid f 

Allegheny: skilled labor for the numerous glass-works, steel-works, 
iron furnaces, rolling-mills, and founderies, machine-shops, and other 
extensive manufactories in Pittsburg and vicinity. Bucks, Lehigh, 
Montgomery, and Cambria : farm labor. Chester : good farm labor 
is at all times in demand; good mechanics also required. Berks: labor 
is not in demand at present; in brisk times manufactories, machine- 
shops, &c., employ nine-tenths of the laboring population. Lancaster: 
only a limited demand for ordinary farm labor. Schuylkill : miners and 
common laborers. Carbon and Montour : all kinds. Susquehanna and 
Blair: mechanics. Union: a few farm hands, and a great demand for 
female help. Perry, York, Adams, Juniata, Bedford, Indiana, Venango, 
and Beaver: no demand at present for any kind of labor, Cambria: 
miners, iron- workers, machinists, builders, and their unskilled auxiliaries. 
Warren : nearly every kind, at fair wages ; ditchers and tile-makers are * 
greatly needed. Erie: during the season of wasxi^^Uow \}cLVi^^ V^'jy. ^^- 
mand for common and farm labor. CleartLe\(\.\ \v\toox \^ \^v^vt^^ ^^"S 
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for lumbering (luiiiig a, part of the ycnr. Crawford: inechanies and 
faim laborers. Liizt-viR' miners, eoiniiion laborers, and meeluiiiictj. 
■Phiiaddphia: Tlie li;llo\viu|,' is a iiartial exhibit of the luauiifaetiires of 
the city ut Pbiliidelpliin, m I8TU, taken from the i-eturns in the oilice of 
Superiuteudeut of the (Jeusna : 
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What mills or/actories, if any, arc moderation or in progress requiring 
slci led liihoft 

Biieks: iloiu'- mills, one eottoii-mill, one paper-mill, also an iron fur- 
nace. Lehigh: the principal manuraetnriug establishments are blast- 
fmuiices for the production of pifi-iion, besides rolling-mills, spike-fnr- 
uiiei% &e. Mnntf^mery : none of iniportunep, Chester: three cotton 
an' :i-;i'i- iirl!'=, :r''i''(-T!V!!r-' ■■:"'^'tv('v( i)yt ■■•■'•«•!, woolen fnc tones, roll- 
in ". '. : :l ■ ; ■ "■' ' ■i-lvi^liat factories, two 
111. ^ ,1. . I \v<i woolen-mills, four 
foiiuderws, ci/^ht vr ten luachiiiu -shops, two lorj^es, &e., &c. Lancaster: 
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agricultural-implement factory, foundcries, macliinc-sbops, flour-mills, 
furnaces, and rolling-mills. Schuylkill: rolling-mills and furnaces. 
Carbon : mackine-shops, car-shops, grist and saw mills, <&c. Susque- 
hanna: tanneries and saw-mills. lilair: paper-mills, rolling-mills, woolen 
factories, furnaces and machine-shops, tlour-mills, &c. Montour: 
rolling-mills, blast-farnaces, planing-mills, founderies, machine-shops, &c. 
Wyoming: no special demand for skilled workmen. Columbia: plan- 
ing-mills and machine-shops. Juniata: none but small tanneries and 
Tvoolen factories. Union : one woolen factory, one anthracite furnace, 
two agricultural-implement manufactories. Perry : machine-shops for 
agricultural implements, founderies, planing-mills, rolling-mills, &c. 
Cumberland: paper-mills, founderies, forges, and furnaces. York: none. 
Adams : two woolen- factories, one paper-mill. Bedford : none. Cam- 
bria : West Cambria Iron Works, about three thousand operatives ; the 
Johnstown Mechanical Works, Woodvale woolen-mills, steam brick-fac- 
tory, hydraulic-cement and fire-brick manufactory, and other small shops. 
Erie : one smelting or blast furnace, one furnace for car-wheels, two 
stove founderies, a number of other furnaces and machine-shops, and a 
large number of small manufactories of dilferent kinds. Clearfield: 
tliree planing-mills, two founderies, and one gang saw-mill. Crawford: 
woolen-mills and agTicultural-implement factories. Indiana: planing- 
mills, founderies, paper-mills. Beaver : one wire and rivet factory, one 
large cutlery factory, one file factory, one glass-works, one shovel fac- 
tory, eight founderies, two woolen-mills, six planing-mills, two agricultu- 
ral-implement factories. Luzerne : two rolling-mills, five large machine- 
sliops, three boiler-shops, five large car-shops, three stove founderies, &c. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other puhlic ivories in progress, 
requiring common labor ^ if so, hoivfar distant? 

Bucks : a railroad in progress ; will pass through this division. Le- 
high : one railroad under way 5 will run through the southern portion of 
the county. Montgomery : a railroad in ijrogress, passing through this 
division. Chester : one railroad, within three miles, in course of con- 
struction, and two short railroads projected and surveyed. Berks : a 
railroad, nine miles distant, in course of construction. Lancaster : one 
in division four. Lebtinon: one in progress, nearly finished. Carbon: 
various kinds of public works in progress, five miles distant. Susque- 
hanna: one about 14 miles distant. Blair: one 8 or 10 miles distant. 
Montour : the Danville, Hazleton, and Wilkesbarre Eailroad, GO or 70 
miles. Cumberland : two railroads in the county. Bedford : the Con- 
nellsville Eailroad, 20 miles distant. Cambria: the Connellsville Bail- 
road. Venango : one railroad in j)rogress, but it is well supplied with 
men. 

If many foreign-l)orn zcorlcmen are employed in your district , please give 
the preponderating nationality, 

Bucks: but few; they are German and Irish. Lehigh: miners of 
iron-ore and limestone, Irish and German ; slate-quarriers, Welsh. 
Montgomery : German and Irish about equal. Berks : Irish and Ger- 
man. Lancaster : German. Lebanon : mostly American-born. Schuyl- 
kill: Irish, Welsh, and German. Carbon: Irish. Susquehanna: about 
one-third of our farmers are of foreign birth. Blair : Irish. Mon- 
tour : Irish. Wyoming : Irish, ten to one. Juniata : a few Germans 
and Irish. Union : Welsh, furnace employes, a few. Perry : but few 
workmen of foreign birth are to be found in this county. Cumberland : 
there are not many foreigners employed. York : none. Adams : Ger- 
man. Bedford: Irish. Cambria: German, Irish., WeUlv^ -ixv^^ ^ws^^^ 
in largre numbers j in the order named. S^aTYevi-. '^\^^^<^'$i "^vyCv. \-^x^^. 
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Erie: (rerman and Irish. Clearfield: a few Canadian French. Venango: 
Irish. Crawford: Irish. Indiana: German. Beaver: Irish and Ger- 
man abont equal. Luzerne: Irish, one-half ; Welsh, one-fifth 5 English 
and Scotch, one-tenth ; German, one-fifth. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and well 
tcatered yet unoccupied f 

Bucks: well supplied with mechanics and laborers; small farmers 
will find good land, good society, healthful locality, and i^roximity to mar- 
ket. Lehigh : i^lenty of employment for common and mechanical labor, 
healthful climate and good wages ; the land is all taken up, therefore no 
oi)portunities for farmers are presented. Montgomery : settled many 
years 5 no special advantages to offer 5 laborers and mechanics can al- 
ways find work 5 all may succeed by industry and economy 'j land all 
occupied. Chester: laborers and mechanics always in demand at good 
wages; markets good and well supplied; no land unoccupied. Berks: 
no tillable land unoccupied, and the supply of laborers of all kinds 
greater than the demand. Schuylkill : good advantages offered to mi- 
ners, laborers, and mechanics; no land, of good quality, unoccupied. 
Carbon: wages for laborers and mechanics generally good; several 
thousand acres of land well watered, yet unoccupied ; quality only mid- 
dling. Susquehanna : yes. Blair : no special advantages ; a great deal 
of mountain land, of inferior quality, unoccupied. Wyoming: good 
land mostly taken up. Columbia : a better market generally than New 
York for produce right at home, and 16 miles distant in the coal region. 
Juniata: no land unoccui)ied; supply of labor sufficient. -Union: no 
land of good quality unoccupied; abundance of water-power in this 
valley, and the advantage of cheap necessaries of life. Perry : no par- 
ticular advantages, except the cheapness of living and the cheapness of 
land, both improved and unimproved. Cumberland: labor is plenty, 
and the land all occupied. York : none. Adams : the same. Bedford : 
the only land unoccupied is mountainous. Cambria : many of our best 
farmers are selling their lands for their mineral value, and removing to 
the W' est. Warren : good soil, healthy climate, good markets, good 
schools, &c. Erie: a good market for garden products. Clearfield: 
none except during the lumbering season ; much good land well watered 
yet unoccupied. Venango : this being the oil-producing district, a great 
deal of labor is required ; there is considerable well- watered land unoc- 
cupied, but of' poor quality. Crawford : not much. Indiana : lands 
generally occupied. Beaver : supply of labor ample ; very little good 
land unoccupied. Luzerne : mechanics and laborers have constant em- 
ployment in this district. 
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What is the price of farm stock, sound and in 


good condition? 




1 

5 


County. 


Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


Working 

horses, 

each. 


Working 

mules, 

each. 


Milch oows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


Hogs, per 
pound. 


5 


Bncks 


6180 


6175 

200 

6200 to 250 

225 

250 

125 

150 to 250 

150 

150 

150 to 200 

150 to 200 

175 to 225 

200 

140 

150 

150 

90 

125 

125 to 200 

150 to 200 

120 

125 

150 to 200 

125 to 175 

150 to 200 


6225 
250 
175 
150 
200 
150 
6125 to 175 
200 
160 
200 


675 

65 

75 

75 

680 to 140 

40 

25 to 75 

50 

60 

35 to 45 

30 to 50 

45 to 50 

50* to 60 

35 

50 

40 

50 

40 

30 to 60 

30 to 50 

35 

55 

45 to 65 

30 to 55 

50 to 75 


66 

■f 

7 

65 to 10 

5 

2 to 4 

5 

4 

2^ to 3 

2 

5 

5 

3 

2 to 5 

5 
4 

2J 
2^ to 3 

3 to 5 

U 
3 
H to 2i 
1| to 3i 
2 to 12 




6 


Lehiffh 


*615 00 


6 


Montjromerv 


300 




6 


Lehicht 




7 


Chester .......... . 


200 
100 


15c. 


8 


Berks 


14c. 


10 


I/ebanon 




10 


Schuvlkill 






11 


Carbon 


200 

6200 to 240 

150 to 200 


10c. 


19, 


• Susaiiehanna 


12c. 


13 


^iV^vominff ..... 


10c. 


13 


Montour 


175 to 200 
J 50 
125 

150 to 170 
175 
125 
125 

125 to 175 

150 to 2'JO 
100 
125 


10 to 12c. 


13 


Columbia.^ .......... 






14 


Juniata 


100 


12c. 


14 


Union 


10c. 


15 


Cumberland .... 




09c. 


16 


Adams 




10c. 


16 


Bedford 


80 

150 to 200 

75 to 125 

120 

150 

150 

170 to 190 

100 to 150 


10c. 


17 


Blair 


07c. 


17 


Cambria 


*615 00 


19 


Clearfield 


05c, 


19 


Warren 


10c. 


90 


Venanjro 


7 to 8c. 


21 


Indiana 


125 to 175 
175 to 250 


8 to 10c. 


9.4 


Beaver 


08c. 




Averaee 






6167 81 


6167 48 


6166 07 


651 48 


64 04 


10c. 




><■• •«f^>'' •••••....... 





* Each. 



t Second return. 



MAEYLAND. 

Area, 7,119,360 acres. Population in 1870, 780,894. 

Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms? 

* Kent, Talbot, Alleghany, Washington, Montgomery, Calvert, Anne 
Arundel, Prince George, Charles, St. Mary's, Queen Anne, Howard,. 
Baltimore, and Worcester: land can be purchased or rented on favorable 
terms. Cecil : there is but little land for sale that could be parceled 
out in small farms. Dorchester: lands are held too high. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms ? State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and the Mud of 
buildings. 

Dorchester : average $15 to $25 per acre ; one-half under cultivation 
and fenced; wooden buildings. Kent: the price is about $65 per acre; 
nearly all of it arable land, fenced, and with tolerably good buildings. 
Talbot : from $5 to $40 per acre, depending upon location, quality of 
soil, and description of buildings. The cleared land is under fence and 
in cultivation, and usually from one-quarter to oqe-half the tract is in 
timber; buildings common, one-story and attic. Alleghany: from $30 
to $40 per acre ; about two-thirds cleared, generally all fenced ; frame 
and log buildings. Washington: from $90 to $110 per acre; about 
three-quarters under cultivation, all under fence, and buildings gene- 
rally good, of log, stone, or brick. Montgomery: from $10 to $30 per 
acre; one-half under cultivation; fencing generally good. Calvert: 
without buildings land can be had for about $10 or $15 per acre, with 
buildings from $20 to $25 per acre; generally all feviQ,^v5L^\?OcLO^fc'$i\x^\5J5L 
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rails. Anne Arundel : from $25 to $40 per acre ; about two-tliirds under 
cultivation; generally fenced; frame buildings. Worcester: from $20 
to $30 per acre ; about one-half under cultivation and fenced ; ordinary 
frame buildings. Prince George : from $10 to $40 ])er acre according 
to location and improvements — the average may be stated at $30; 
most of the small farms have very good buildings ; about three-fourths 
arable, remainder in wood; the fencing is generally good. Queen 
Anne: from $30 to $70 per acre; about three-quarters arable; aU of 
v.hich is under cultivation in alternate years. Fencing good ; dwellings 
mostly two-story frame. Charles and St. Mary's: from $25 to $50; 
about three-fourths cultivated; all fenced; wooden frame buildings. 
Baltimore County (outside of the city:) from $80 to $300 per acre; 
about three-quarters of it under cultivation ; mostly all fenced ; buildings 
plain and comfortable. Howard : from $10 to $100 per acre, depending 
on location, quality of soil, degree of improvement, and nearness to 
market; about two thirds under cultivation ; buildings of brick, stone, 
and wood, and all varieties of style and sizes. Cecil: from $40 to $125 
per acre ; two-thirds under cultivation and fenced ; buildings substan- 
tial and good. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved Imid^ what proportion is cleared^ 
and hoic much, if any^ is fenced? 

Kent : about $25 per acre ; nearly all cleared and indifferently fenced. 
Alleghany: from $3 to $30 per acre; none cleared. Coal region will 
range from $400 to $1,000 per acre. Washington: from $50 to $ GO per 
acre. Montgomery : from $10 to $20 per acre ; lands that have been 
cleared and cultivated once, but are now grown up with pines are worth 
about $10. Calvert : from $5 to $10 i)er acre ; about one-half cleared. 
Anne Arundel : all farms are improved. Prince George : improved 
lands have become greatly reduced in value in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the complications incident thereto. The farms on 
the Patuxent slope, constituting what is known as the forest of Prince 
George, may be purchased now at an average of $30 per acre either 
in large or small tracts. Queen Anne: from $15 to $60 per acre; at 
least fiv-e-sixths of it under cultivation and fenced. Charles aud St. 
Mary's : from $25 to $50 per acre ; about two-thirds under cultivation 
and fenced. Baltimore: land varies from $80 to $1,000 per acre in 
proportion as it is contiguous to the city of Baltimore or any of the 
thoroughfares leading thereto ; about three-fourths under cultivatiou and 
generally all fenced. Howard : from $20 to $100 per acre ; all improved 
land ; is under cultivation and fenced. Cecil : from $60 to $150 per 
acre ; three-fourths cultivated and fenced. 

What is file yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what share does the oicner receive f Does the latter provide stocJc^ imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Dorchester : from one-third to one-half the crop ; the tenant provides 
everything. Kent: on. shares, generally for one-half ; the tenant fur- 
nishing stock and implements and half of the seeds. Talbot : from one- 
third to one-half the grain crop is the usual rent. The landlord provides 
no stock, implements, or seeds, except clover. Alleghany : one-third of 
all the crops raised. The owner does not provide stock, implements, or 
seeds. Washington : farms are nearly all rented upon shares, the renter 
furnishing all stock, implements, and seeds; the owner receiving one-half 
of the crop. In a few cases the owner furnishes seeds, implements, and 
stock, and receives two-thirds of the crop. Montgomery: on shares; the 
^nvier, furnishing implements and stock, receives one-half the crop; other- 
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wise, one-third. Calvert : the same as above. Anne Arundel : the same. 
Worcester: one-half of the corn and one-third of the fodder and small 
grains raised constitute the rent, the owner furnishing nothing but fer- 
tilizers. Prince George : small improved farms are seldom rented, but 
large ones may be had very low. Farms of 300 acres may be rented for 
$1,000 or $1,200 5 or they will be let on shares, the owner receiving one- 
third of their net product 5 the renter furnishing seeds, stock, &c. 
Persons holding large tracts do not object to dividing and leasing in 
small x)arcels. Many of the large land-holders are building small houses 
on their lands as inducements to men of small means to cultivate them. 
Some farmers will furnish seeds and fertilizers, but few are willing to 
grant the use of their stock. Men with a few hundred dollars capital 
can get good bargains. Queen Anne: land is generally rented on 
shares, the owner receiving one-half the corn and one-third of the wheat. 

Charles and St. Mary's: when owner provides nothing, one-third; when 
lie provides stock and implements he receives one-half. Baltimore : land 
is generally rented on shares, the owner receiving one-half the product, 
the renter furnishing his own stock, seeds, and implements. Howard : 
generally on shares; the owner provides nothing and receives one-third 
of the crop. Cecil : farms are usually rented on shares, upon varying 
terms as above. 

What are the chief articles of production, and tchatare the ^present prices 
of tivo or three of them f 



Articles of production. 



Wlieat per bushel . 



do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Corn do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do '- do. 

Do do. 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oats. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Potatoes do 

Do do 

Do do 

Hay per ton. . . 

Do do 

Do do 

Peaches per bushel. 



Countiea. 



Washington. 

Talbot. 

Montgomery. 

Charles, St. Mary's. 

CalVert, Anno Arundel. 

Baltimore, Dorchester. 

Kent, AUeghany, Worcester. 

Cecil. 

Worcester. 

Washington. 

Talbot. 

Cecil. 

Dorchester, Kent, Baltimore, Charles, St. 

Mary's. 
Anne Arundel. 
Montgomery. 
Calvert. 
Alleghany. 
Worcester. 
Washington. 
Dorchester, Baltimore. 
Cecil. 

Kent, AUeghany. 
Talbot. 
Montgomery. 
Alleghany. 
Talbot. 
Montgomery. 
AUeghany. 
Kent. 



In Howard and Prince George counties the prices are regulated by 
the Baltimore market. 
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What is the distance to a marlcet town^ railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Dorchester: we have steamboat and railroad communication from 
this place. Kent : from 1 to 4 miles. Talbot : there are about twenty 
steamboat landings in this division, no farm in Talbot County being 
more than 5 miles from one of them 5 Easton is the county town, and 
Baltimore the principal market; railroad communication twice each day 
between Easton and Philadelphia and Baltimore. Alleghany : Cum- 
berland is the chief market, and is situated in the center of the county; 
the Baltimore and Ohio Eailroad passes directly through the city and 
through the entire county 5 Cumberland is the terminus of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, Cumberland and Pennsylvania Eailroad, Pitts- 
burg and Connellsville Eailroad, Baltimore lurnpike, and National Eoad 
direct from Wheeling, West Virginia. Washington: ten miles is the 
greatest distance from any part of the county to a railroad station or 
canal ; the Baltimore and Ohio, and Cumberland Valley Eailroads, and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal traverse the county. Montgomery: to 
Washington City 18 miles ; railroad station at Laurel, 8 to 20 miles. 
Calvert : there is no point in the county more than 5 miles distant from 
a landing; we have no railroads or market town. Anne Arundel: we 
are very favorably situated as to railroad and water communication, and 
convenient market. Worcester : we have all these within 8 miles of all 
farming lands in this county. Prince George: the same as above. 
Queen Anne : there is no farm in the county over 10 miles from steam- 
boat landing and railroad station. Charles and St. Mary's : from 1 to 
10 miles from steamboat landings. Baltimore : Baltimore City is the 
principal market town, farthest point distant 24 miles ; several stations 
of the ISTorthern Central and Western Maryland Eailroads are within 
this division. Howard : the Baltimore and Ohio Eailroad passes through 
this county, having various stations within it. Cecil : the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Eailroad runs through the center of the 
county, having five stations within the county ; the Philadelphia Cen- 
tral through the northwestern part, five stations ; Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal runs through the southern part of the county, two landings; 
the Susquehanna, Elk, North-East, Bohemia, and Sassafras Elvers afford 
numerous points of shipment ; the Delaware Eailroad is used by t^ 
southeastern part of the county ; average not above 3 miles to a place c. 
shipment. 

What is the general quality of landj and the Jcind of timber f 

Dorchester : about one-half sandy loam and the other half stiff clay ; 
oak and pine timber. Kent : the soil is of medium quality, generaUy 
good ; the timber is oak, pine, and hickory. Talbot : thequality of land 
varies ; white clay and loam, with red clay subsoil, black loam and sandy : 
oak and pine timber and some hickory. Alleghany: limestone and 
slate ; mountain land rocky and gravelly ; pine, oak, walnut, and pop- 
lar. Washington : limestone laud, and very i)roductive in the valley 
lying between the Blue Eidge on the east and the North Mountain on 
the west ; west of North Mountain the land is slate and not so product- 
ive. Montgomery : clay loam, very thin, much of it exhausted from 
corn and tobacco planting, before the introduction of guano and other 
fertilizers. Calvert : the laud is light loam generally, but there are a 
A' ariety of soils ; the timber is oak, chestnut, poplar, and pine. Anne 
Arundel : the laud is generally good ; oak, hickory, pine, and chestnut 
Worcester: the land is light, with red clay subsoil, with oak and gum 
swamp lands in less abundance ; pine, oak, gum, hickory, and cypress. 
Prince George : this county is situated betNve^n. tlie Patuxent and Po- 
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tomac Elvers 5 the lands forming what is known as the " Eidgc" are 
alternately poor, stiff soil, gravel and sand ; much of this, however, is 
covered with well-grown oak timber, and a good part with useless pine. 
The land falling toward the Patuxent is generally light marl ; soil very 
strong and fertile, most of it arable, remainder in lieavy timber, white 
oak, poplar, walnut, &c. ; lies well for cultivation, with an abundance of 
fine springs of water ; the western, or Potomac slope, is alternately clay, 
gravel, and dark loam ; the latter having been, within a few years past, 
very remunerative ; plenty of oak and pine wood. Queen Anne : the 
northeastern part of the county is of light soil 5 the soil generally is of 
dark loam, and easily improved ; the timber consists of red oak, white 
oak, hickory, poplar, and ash. Charles and St. Mary's : some poor and 
some fertile; clay, loam, and sand; oak, chestnut, and pine. Balti- 
more: the quality of land is various; limestone, granite, heavy clay,. 
and loam; timber — oak, chestnut, and hickory. Howard: good soil;; 
timber, oak, hickory, and chestnut. Cecil : the quality of the land is 
good; in some portions of the county excellent; hickory, oak, ash, wal- 
nut, poplar, beech, locust, chestnut, and cedar. 

For iclmt Mnd of labor is there a demand f 

Baltimore: skilled labor, to some extent, in the various extensive 
manufactories of Baltimore City. Kent : white labor. Talbot : farm 
and mechanical. Alleghany: miners, mechanics, and common laborers. 
Washington: the supply is more than equal to the demand. Montgom- 
ery: farm labor is abundant; a few mechanics would find plenty of em- 
ployment, such as tailors, shoemakers, masons, &c., and house servants. 
Calvert: all kinds of labor wanted, farm labor particularly. Anne 
Arundel : farm labor especiallj^ Worcester : farm labor. Prince George : 
farm labor, almost exclusively. Queen Anne: farm laborers and house 
servants, particularly cooks. Charles and St. Mary's : farm labor. Bal- 
timore : house servants. Howard : there is a demand for labor of all 
kinds. Cecil: generally, the supply is equal to the demand. 

WJiat mills or factories^ if CL'^Vt ciye in operation^ or in progress^ requir- 
ing skilled labor f 

Kent and Talbot: none. Montgomery: none of any consequence; there 
are three or four grist and saw mills driven by steam in the county, and. 
quite a large number by water. Alleghany: steam saw and planing 
mills, boat-yards, nine large tanneries, steam cabinet and furniture fac- 
tories, cement-mills, rolling-mills, blast-furnaces, machine-shops, and 
steam flour-mills. Washington: paper mills or factories, and ma- 
chine-shops for manufacfcuring agricultural implements. Calvert : none 
other than the common water and wind mills for the purpose of grind- 
ing corn. Anne Arundel: sash and blind factory, pickling factory. 
Worcester : steam saw and grist mills. Prince George : few mills, ex- 
cept ordinary grist-mills, of which there are quite a number throughout 
the county ; six or eight steam saw-mills of small capacity ; one large 
flour-mill of about one hundred barrels capacity per day, not runniug 
for want of capital. Queen Anne: seven grist-mills, two saw-mills, 
one large woolen factory, with numerous wheelwright and carriage fac- 
tories. Charles and St. Mary's: steam and water grist and saw mills. 
Baltimore : two cotton factories, one woolen factory, one machine-shop 
for building engines and railroad cars, one iron furnace, two tanneries, 
one iron foundery, and fourteen grist-mills. Howard : there are thirteen 
lai*ge flour-mills, seven cotton factories, three woolen-mills, and two 
curled-hair factories, employing a large number of workmen. Cecil : 
rolliug-mills, paper-mills, cotton factories, fornaces^ ^V3b\im%-m^^.j ^-^^ 

2 
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Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worlcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, hoicfar distant? 

Kent: one railroad in progress about 8 miles distant. Talbot: one 
through the center of Talbot and a portion of Caroline Counties. Alle- 
ghany: Pittsburg and Connellsville Eailroad now under construction; 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal wharf, with a large rolling-mill capable of' 
employing two thousand laborers. Washington : extension of Cumber- 
land Valley Railroad to Potomac Eiver runs through Hagerstown and the 
center of the county. Montgomery: there is one railroad being con- 
structed across the county, passing about 8 miles from Sandy Spring. 
Calvert, Anne Arundel, and Worcester: there are none in this imme- 
diate vicinity. Prince George : the Baltimore and Potomac Eailroad is ia 
-process of construction, but is well supplied with labor, as the wages have 
.attracted many hands from the adjoining farms 5 this road, it is said, will 
:shortly give employment to many gkilled laborers, as the construction 
and repair shops will be located at Huntington, about 16 miles from 
Washington City. Queen Anne : there is one railroad under construc- 
tion, which will run from the northeastern end of the county to Centre- 
ville, the shire town, a distance of 21 miles. Charles and St. Mary's: 
in the upper part of Charles County the Baltimore and Potomac Eail- 
road. Howard : Baltimore and Potomac Eailroad. Cecil : Port Deposit 
and Columbia Eailroad on the east bank of the Susquehanna Eiver; 
lully supplied with labor. 

If many foreign-born worlcmen are employed in your district^ please give 
the preponderating nationality. 

Kent: very few, mostly Irish. Talbot: the same. Alleghany: Eng- 
lish, Germans, Scotch, and Irish, Washington: Irish and Germans. 
JMontgomery : nearly all of African descent ; a very few Irish and Ger- 
mans scattered through the county. Calvert : there are but few foreign- 
born laborers; the most of them are Germans. Anne Arundel: very 
few foreign-born, mostly Irish and Germans. Worcester : scarcely any 
•of foreign birth. Prince George: quite a large number, the Germans 
preponderating. Queen Anne: but few foreign-born, a majority of 
-whom are Irishmen. Charles and St. Mary's : only a few foreign bom ; 
they are principally Germans. Baltimore: Irish and Germans. How- 
ard: Germans. Cecil: the Irish preponderate. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land^ of good quality^ and well 
watered^ yet unoccujned f 

Kent: there is no place that offers better advantages to laborers, me- 
chanics, or small farmers; there is not much land unoccupied, but the 
farms are large, and might advantageously be divided. Talbot: there 
is plenty of land belonging to large tracts that can be purchased at 
moderate jmces, ranging from $10 to $60 per acre, according to quality 
and location ; average, about $30. Alleghany : inducements for com- 
mon laborers and mechanics very good ; for small farmers tolerably 
good^ very little land unoccupied except glade land. Washington: in 
the western part of the county there are unimproved lands with thin 
soil, some of which can be bought as low as $5 per acre, and would 
grow fruits profitably. Montgomer^'^ : there is much land uncultivated 
and well watered, but of poor quality; the climate is healthy; we are 
from 400 to 600 feet above tide- water. Calvert: the lands have been 
all once occupied, but there is not suflBcient labor now to properly cul- 
tivate them; our land is naturally of good quality, but has suffered 
from neglect; the entire county is well watered. Anne Arundel: ad- 
vantages are offered to laborers and small farmers^ the farms are gen- 
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eraJly well improved and conveniently situated in regard to both water 
and railroad communication with market ; many of the holders are 
anxious to rent their farms. Worcester: our vicinity seems admirably 
adapted to fruit and truck farming, and is of easy access to market ; 
the waters have abundance of oysters;* the land is sparsely occupied, 
and there is much land that could be advantageously worked 5 there is 
no scarcity of water, and there is much wood and timber that can be 
profitably marketed. Prince George: the land near the bay is well 
adapted to the growth of fruit, and peach farms are very remunerative; 
the farms are contiguous to steamboat landings both on the river and 
bay ; land can be purchased at a moderate price ; to men of small 
means who are willing to work," Prince George County offers many in- 
ducements 5 much good land is lying idle for want of thrift and a little 
money. Queen Anne: unskilled white laborers can always find em- 
ployment; small farmers can obtain lands on favorable terms; there 
are many advantages presented to capital, labor, and enterprise; 
there is good water-power, and timber is abundant. Charles and St. 
Mary's : there is a great deal of good land uncultivated, which would 
give employment to large numbers of agricultural laborers. Baltimore 
and Howard : small farmers can obtain plenty of land of good quality, 
and well watered, on reasonable terms. Cecil: w^ have advantages of 
railroad and water communication perhaps unsurpassed; schools, 
churches, salubrity of climate, and productiveness of soil rarely equaled. 
J^hat are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good condition f 



County. 



Kent 

'Talbot 

Alleghany 

Washington 

Calvert 

Anne Arondel 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Prince George 

Montgomery 

Queen Anne 

Charles and St Mary's 

Baltimore , 

Howard 

Cecil 



Average. 



Working 

oxenj 
per pair. 



$80 



$150 

to 120 

150 



80 
50 
50 



150 
150 



to 100 

to 75 

to 100 

80 

125 

175 

100 

100 

to 200 

200 

to 275 



$127 50 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$125 

$75 to 150 

150 

150 to 200 

125 

130 

150 to 300 

250 

100 

150 

100 

125 

175 to 200 

100 to 150 

150 to 200 



$150 50 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$125 

$100 to 150 

175 

100 to 250 

150 

150 

150 

125 

125 

175 

125 

150 

200 

150 to 200 

175 to 250 



$157 00 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$50 

$25 to 60 

50 

30 to 50 

25 to 30 

25 to 50 

20 to 64 

40 

80 

50 

35 

40 



50 to 100 
60 to 90 



$46 00 



Sheep, 
each. 



$4 to 6 
3 
to 5 
to 
to 



2 
4 
3 



2i to 



3 to 
3 to 
6 to 



3 
5 

4 
4 

6 

7 



$4 40 



Hogs, each. 



tlOc. 
t7c. to lOc. 



$2 



tSc 
to 10 
tlOc. 

t8c. 

$12 



tlOc. 

$6 to 10 

toe. 

tlOc. 

to to 8c. 

$12 



t8c. 



* The extent of the oyster beds of Maryland is about three hundred and seventy-three 
square miles, which, under the administration of proper laws, would give employment 
to twenty thousand laborers in a few years. Besides the six hundred dredging vessels 
licensed, averaging twenty-three tons each, there are also two thousand canoes, which, 
on an average, take daily about five bushels each, by tongs, for seven months in the 
year. This fleet in 1869, employed 6,885 men, independent of those engaged in the car- 
rying trade, which would probably swell the number to between nine and ten thousand 
hands employed afloat in the oyster business. The annual product is not less than 
10,000,000 bnshels, worth at first hands $5,000,000. — {Report of Agricultural Department, 
1869.) 

t Per pound. 
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WEST YIEGINIA. 

Area, 13,025,280 acres. Population in 1870, 442,033. 

Can land he purchased or rented in yonr district, suitable for small farmSj 
on favorable terms f 

*HarriaQn, Ohio, Calhoun, Eoane, Lewis, Gilmer, and Wood : it can. 
Pleasants ; can be purchased unimproved. Pendleton : land can be pur- 
chased; there is not much for rent. Monongalia, Barbour, Hardy, 
Mineral, Upshur, Eandolph, Preston, Taylor, Jefferson, Monroe, Ritchie, 
Boone. Fayette, Ealeigh, Jackson, Kanawha, and Cabell : yes. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State tvhat pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and the kind of 
buildings. 

Harrison : from $20 to $40 per acre, with fair improvements. Ohio : 
small improved farms are worth $150 per acre ; about four-lifths under 
cultivation, nine-tenths fenced, buildings good, of wood or brick ; every 
farm of 200 acres contains good clay for making brick; lime and sand- 
stone abound. Monroe : from $10 to $50. Calhoun, and Eoane : from $6 
to $10 ; from one-fourth to one-third under cultivation and fenced ; build- 
ings generally of inferior character, usually log. Lewis : from $5 to $50 ; 
about one third under cultivation, and at least one-half under fence; 
buildings of medium quality. Wood: from $5 to $50 per acre; about 
two-fifths under cultivation and well fenced ; buildings only ordinary. 
Pendleton: from $8 to $75 per acre; the proportion of tillable to 
wild lands .in this county is about one to twenty-five ; county rough 
and devoted to grazing. Monongalia : from $5 to $40 per acre ; about 
two-thirds fenced ; buildings of log or frame. Barbour : well improved 
farms in- the best sections sell for $40 per acre ; the less eligible from 
$.5 to $20 ; one-third to three-fourths under cultivation and fence ; build- 
ings moderately good. Hardy: the quality varies so much tliat it is' 
difficult to make an average: sells at $5, $10, $15, $20, and upward 
per acre for the river bottoms ; farms can be had of almost any size, 
some with valuable buildings and many with ordinary buildings, or none. 
Mineral : average, $30 per acre ; one-third under cultivation, about the 
same under fence ; generally frame buildings. Upshur and Eandolph : 
small farms can be purchased at from $10 to $12 per acre; from one- 
fourth to one-third fenced, and under cultivation ; buildings of logs. 
Preston and Taylor : from $10 to $20 per acre ; about one-third of same 
under fence ; buildings generally of wood, and not of good quality. Jef- 
ferson : the jprice per acre of small improved farms is from $50 to $100 ; 
about three-fourths under cultivation, all fenced : buildings log and 
frame, and in bad repair. Eitchie : about $10 per acre ; from one-fourth 
to one-half under cultivation, with ordinary buildings. Boone : $5 per 
acre; one-tenth fenced and under cultivation ; wooden buildings. Pay- 
ette; Ealeigh: rough' log buildings chiefly. Jackson: from $5 to $i5 
per acre, with from 20 to 100 acres cleared and under cultivation, some 
with log buildings, and some with frame buildings. Kanawha : from 
$25 to $100 per acre. Cabell : from $5 to $30 per acre ; the larger por- 
tion unimproved. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cluired, 
and hoio much, if any, is fenced ? 

Harrison : from $5 to $20 per acre. Ohio : none for sale ; the unim 
proved land belongs to and forms a part of the improved farms, the 

* Names of counties from which returns have been received. 
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timber being preserved on account of its value ; three-fourths of the 
timber land is fenced. Monroe : from $5 to $15. Calhoun and Roane : 
from $3 to $5 per acre ; proportion of cleared land very small, with a 
few acres fenced. Lewis and Gilmer ; from $2 to $10. Wood : from $2 to 
$10, mostly timbered, and not generally fenced. Pleasants : from $3 to 
$10. Pendleton : from 25 cents to $10 per acre, according to location 
and quality. Monongalia: from $1 to $20 per acre, none cleared or 
fenced. Barbour : from $3 to $G ; but little cleared. Hardy : the greater 
part is mountainous, and can be purchased at from 50 cents to $5 per 
acre. Mineral : $8 to $10 5 one-fourth cleared and fenced. Upshur and 
Randolph : from 12J cents to $10 ; all mountain lands. Preston : from 
$1 to $G. Taylor : about $G per acre 5 but little under fence. Jefterson : 
from $20 to $30, the most of it cleared and fenced. Ritchie : from $2 
to $8, little cleared. Boone : about $2, neither cleared nor fenced. 
Fayette and Raleigh: about $2 50. Jackson : from $2 to $5. Kanawha : 
from $5 to $15, not cleared nor fenced. Cabell : from $2 to $25, accord- 
ing to location. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
wltat share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Harrison: from $3 to $5 per acre ; when rented on shares, the owner 
receives from one-third to one-half the grain, in gross. Ohio : $5 per 
acre is the lowest rent for grazing and tilling ; near the city of Wheel- 
ing $15 to $30 per acre is paid for garden purposes 5 on shares one-half 
the product is paid, the tenant finding teams, seeds, iihplements, &c. 5 
when these are provided by the owner he receives two-thirds. Monroe: 
owner receives one-third and furnishes nothing but the land. Calhoun 
and Roane : a farm of 50 or GO acres rents for about $35 per annum ; if 
rented on shares, the owner receives one-third ; if he provide stock, im- 
plements, and seeds, he receives one-half. Lewis and Gilmer: $50; on 
shares from one third to one-half the product, according as the one or the 
other furnishes stock, &c. Wood : but few rented farms in this county; 
owner receives one-third. Pleasants : owner receives one-third. Pen- 
dleton : from $5 to $12 ; on shares, one-half without furnishing stock, &c. 
Monongalia: one- third of crops. Barbour: from $50 to $100; if on 
shares, from one-third to one-half, according as the one or the other party 
furnishes stock, &c. Hardy and Mineral : one-tliird of grain, hay, and 
fruits; renter furnishing seed. Upshur and Randolph : from $30 to $50; 
from one- third to one-half. Preston and Taylor : the owner receives one- 
third; does not furnish stock, &;c. Jefferson: from $2 to $3 per acre; 
on shares two-fifths of the crop; tenant provides all. Ritchie: one- 
half^ owner finding seeds, &c, Boone : if stock, &c., furnished by owner, 
one-half; if not, one- third. Fayette and Randolph : one- third of crop, fur- 
nishing nothing. Jackson : from $50 to $150 per year; owner receives 
one-third, and if he furnishes stock, &c., one-half. Kanawha : same as 
above. Cabell: the same. 
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What are (lie chief articles of production^ and what are the present prim 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Wheat.... 


. . per bushel . . 


§0 80 to $1 00 


Do 


do 


1 00 


Do 


do 


1 20 


Do 


do 


1 25 


Do 


do 


1 00 


Do 


do 


1 25 to 1 50 


Do 


do 


1 50 


Corn 


do 


50 


Do 


do 


60 


Do 


do 


65 


Do 


do 


75 


Do 


do 


80 


Do 


do 


80 to 1 00 


Do 


...... do 


1 00 


Ryo 


do 


70 


Do 


do 


75 


Do 


do 


1 00 


Oats 


do 


35 to 40 


Do 


do 


40 


Do 


....; do 


33 


Do 


do 


45 


Do 


. :... do .. 


50 


Pot<atoes . 


do 


30 


Do 


do 


35 


Do 


do 


1 00 


Do 


do 


75 


Salt 


do 


25 



Counties. 



Hardy. 

Calhoun, Roane, Pendleton, Monongalia, 
Jackson. 

Harrison, Mineral, Cabell. 

Ohio, Lewis, Gilmer, Pleasants. 

Jefferson, Fayette, Ualeigh. 

Ritchie. 

Upshur, Randolph, Preston, Taylor, Boone, 
Fayette, Raleigh. 

Wood, Kanawha, Fayette, Raleigh. 

Calhoun, Roane, Pleasants, Jackson. 

Ohio, Lewis, Gilmer. 

Harrison, Monongalia, Boone. 

Upshur, Randolph, Jefferson. 

Hardy, Cabell. 

Pendleton, 

Lewis, Gilmer. 

Jackson. 

Harrison, Mineral, Preston, Taylor, Cabell 

Calhoun, Roane. 

Ohio, Pleasants, Monongalia. 

Fayette, Raleigh. 

Jackson, Lewis, Gilmer. 

Harrison, Upshur, Randolph, Cabell, Pres- 
ton, Taylor, Boone. 

Pleasants. 

Wood. 

Cabell. 

Lewis, Gilmer, Monongalia, Jefferson. 

Kanawha. 



Petroleum is an article of extensive commerce in Wood County. 
Tobacco is grown in Harrison, Oallioun, Roane, Lewis, Gilmer, Ritchie, 
Jackson, Kanawha, and Cabell Counties. 

What is the distance to a marlcet totcn^ a railroad station, or a steamboat 
landing f 

Harrison: railroad passing nearly through the center of the county. 
Ohio: several railroads connect in Wheeling in this county. Monroe: 
twenty miles to railroad. Calhoun and Roane : the county seat, Spencer, 
is centrally located ; railroad station 40 miles ; Ohio River 33 miles. Lewis 
and Gilmer : twenty-three miles to nearest railroad station. Wood : 
Parkersburg, a city of 8,000 inhabitants, furnishes market for a radius 
of 5 to 8 miles, and a railroad runs through the center of the county. 
Pendleton : from Franklin to Harrisonburg, Virginia, 40 miles, on Mtv 
nassas road. Monongalia : 19 miles to a railroad station; 12 miles to a 
steamboat landing. Barbour : from county seat to railroad, 12 miles to 
25 miles. Hardy : about 40 miles to Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Mineral: Baltimore and Ohio Railroad runs through the county ; best 
markets, Baltimore and Wheeling. Upshur and Randoli)h : home mar- 
ket. Buchanan and Beverly; railroad station, 28 miles. Preston: railroad 
passes directly through the county a distance of 30 miles. Jefferson: 
from 1 to 10 miles. Boone: 40 miles to the nearest steamboat landing. 
Fayette and Raleigh : steamboat landing in Fayette County, 40 miles 
from Raleigh Court- House. Jackson : this county borders on the Ohio 
Hlver for some 35 miles; some six or seven villager m ttie* coxwity, Kan- 
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awha: navigable river through the center of the county. Cabell: most 
distant point in the county from steamboat landing, 20 miles. 

What is the general quality of land^ and the hind of timherf 

Harrison: the land is of good quality; the timber is oak, poplar, 
walnut, maple, beech, hickory, ash, &c. Ohio : good ; the tops of the 
highest hills producing more and better crops than even the valleys; 
walnut, white and black poplar, white and yellow, oak, white, black, 
and red, hickory, white and black, maple, beech, &c. ; pawpaw and 
alder in abundance. Monroe : good, but hilly ; oak, poplar, sugar-ma- 
ple, beech, and hickory. Calhoun and Eoane : very rich and productive ; 
all kinds of timber — white oak, hickory, walnut, poplar, sugar-mai)le, 
&c. Lewis and Gilmer: very good; timber — oak, poplar, walnut, sugar- 
maple, and beech. Wood : sandy soil and oak timber ; some sycamore, 
locust, and poplar. Pleasants : hilly; white oak, poplar, walnut, sugar- 
maple, and beech. Pendleton : river bottoms, and limestone on the hills 
and mountains; pine in every variety, oak and chestnut, walnut, cherry, 
sugar-maple, &c. Monongalia: of good quality; timber — white oak, 
hickory, poplar, sugar-maple, black and white walnut. Barbour: average 
quality of land good; timber — poplar, sugar maple, oak, hickory, wal- 
nut, ash, and in the mountain jnne. Hardy : some of the land is very 
fertile, and other very poor, with almost every variety of timber, viz, 
oak, pine, walnut, chestnut, poplar, hickory, ash, &c. Mineral: ordinary, 
very mountainous ; valleys very fertile ; pine, oak, sugar-maple. U pshur ; 
Randolph: good; timber — poplar, oak, chestnut, beech, and pine. Pres- 
ton and Taylor: good quality ; oak and poplar, black walnut, hickory, ash, 
and sugar-maple. Jefterson : the general character of the land is lime- 
stone and slate-stone ; the timber — oak, hickory, locust, and cedar. 
Ritchie: land generally good; timber — white oak and poplar. Boone: 
land rich and productive, but mountainous ; timber in great abundance ; 
poplar, walnut, wild cherry, sugar-maple, butternut, different kinds of 
oak, ash, &c. Fayette and Raleigh : white poplar, spruce pine, and 
white oak. Jackson : generally very productive ; white oak, hickory, 
poplar, yellow pine in souie places, beech, dogwood, walnut, black oak. 
Kanawha : land hilly, but the soil is good ; poplar, oak, pine, and beech. 
Cabell : clay and loam, very good ; oak, poplar, walnut, beech, sugar 
maple, hickory, &c. 

For what hind of labor is there a demand ? 

Harrison : all kinds from farm hands to the best mechanics. Ohio : 
farm labor, mining, &c. Monroe: to work on railroad. Calhoun and 
Roane: farm labor principally. Lewis, Gilmer, Pendleton, and Wood: 
the same. Monongalia : farm and mechanical. Barbour : farm labor, 
and a few good mechanics. Hardy: farm labor chiefly. Mineral: prin- 
cipally for railroad. Upshur and Randolph ; there is a demand for 
skilled labor to develop the mineral wealth of this division. Preston 
and Taylor : all kinds. Jefferson : farm hands and carpenters. Ritchie : 
domestic. Boone, Fayette, and Raleigh : farm labor chiefly. Jackson : 
•farm and mechanical. Kanawha: good mechanics. Cabell: all kinds. 

What mills or factories^ if any, are in ojyeratiori or in progress, requiring 
sMlled labor f 

Harrison : two grist and saw mills, and one machine-shop. Ohio, 
Monroe, (>alhoun, Roane, Pleasants, Pendleton, MonongaHa, Barbour, 
Hardy, Jefferson, Ritchie, Boone, Fayette, and Raleigh : none of any 
note. Lewis and Gilmer: several steam-mills and tanneries, but no man- 
ufacturing establishments. Wood: but few mills or factories in this 
county. Upshur and Randolph : grist-mills and saw-oivll^-^ \\q> V^\^v^\^<et'^ 
needed. Preston and Taylor: four woo\eii-m\\i^, \j^o Iwxvl^^^'^. ^^^c^iJ^-- 
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son : two woolen factories, ten or twelve grist-mills, two cigar manufac- 
tories, one tobacco manufactory, one boat yard. Kanawha : woolen 
factories and saw-mills. Cabell : only ordinary grist and saw mills. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, hoicfar distant f 

Harrison: Northwestern road passes through the county.. Ohio: no. 
Monroe : yes ; 20 miles distant. Calhoun, Eoane, Wood, Pleasants, 
Pendleton, Barbour, and Hardy : none. Mineral : only the Baltimore 
and Ohio Kailroad, which is laying a double track. Lewis and Gilmer: 
no railroads ; the State is building at Weston, Lewis County, a hospital 
for the insane. Monongalia : two railroads in contemplation. Upshur 
and Eandolph : there will be soon. Jefterson : one thirty miles distant. 
Ritchie : one railroad running through the county town. Boone : Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Eailroad, 35 miles. Fayette and Raleigh : a railroad 
in i)rogress. Kanawha : one hundred and sixty miles of railroad through 
the county. Cabell : good prospects for the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road running through tbe center of the county ; route surveyed. 

If many foreign-born workmen are employed in your district^ please gice 
the preponderating nationality, 

Harrison : the Northwestern Railroad employ Irish on their road ; 
some few Dutch miners in the county. Ohio: German. Monroe: not 
many foreign-'born. Lewis and Gilmer : Irish. Wood: German. Bar- 
bour: none. Hardy: none. Mineral: Irish. Upshur and Randolph: 
very few, Irish. Jefferson : nine-tenths of the workmen employed are 
Americans. Ritchie : Irish work on the railroads. Boone : a few Irish. 
Jackson : but . few foreigners here ) some German, French, and Irish. 
Kanawha: Germans. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, me- 
chanics, or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and tcell 
watered yet unoccupied f 

Harrison: this county needs good mechanics and common laborers: 
there is some land of pretty good quality unoccupied, which is well wa- 
tered. Ohio: the city of Wheeling, being a manufacturing town, affords 
a good market for everything the land produces 5 good profits are real- 
ized by farmers ; renters are fast becoming owners of land ; the land is 
all rich and well watered; all occupied. Calhoun and Roane: these 
counties offer superior advantages to farm laborers, or small farmers ; 
plenty of good rich land, well watered and timbered, can be bought at 
cheap rates, and is peculiarly adapted to grazing stock as well as farm- 
ing ; fine water-power ; good opening for mills, factories, &c. Lewis 
and Gilmer : the land is well adapted to general farming purposes, and 
particularly for grazing; there is at least one-half of the land of good 
quality and well watered that is not permanently occupied. \ Wood: 
good land unoccupied, and generally well watered ; laborers and sniall 
farmers are most needed here. Pendleton : large tracts of land of good 
quality, and worthy the attention of all those desiring to eng^ige in sheep 
or cattle grazing ; the water-power of the county is unsurpassed. Mo- 
nongalia : land of good quality at low prices. Barbour : much unoccu- 
pied laud can be purchased at a reasonable price ; good openings for 
shoemakers, wagon-makers, &c. Mineral: a good deal of well- watered 
and well -timbered mountain land might be greatly imi)roved. Upshur 
and Randolph : laborers and small farmers can do well in this division 
in cultivating mountain lands, which are rich and productive. Preston 
and Taylor : laborers and mechanics can find employment at good wages ; 
much land of good quality, well watered, is yet unoccupied ; coal and 
iron ore and timber in abundance. Jefferson; men of small means can 
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do as well here as in any part of the Union ; the land is good and the 
climate delightful. Boone: abundance of good pasture and grazing 
land, plenty of springs and good water-power, but great lack of good 
iniJls and machinery ; the greatest abundance of cannel and nearly every 
other kind of valuable coal, some veins from eight to ten feet in depth ; 
this county offers the greatest inducements to wool-growers, it is thought, 
of any in the United States. Fayette and Ealeigh : this section abounds 
in the choicest qualities of cannel, splint, and every variety ot coal, and 
other valuable minerals, such as iron, copper, and silver ; well watered 
with small water-courses ; never-failing springs; any amount of good 
land for sale at low prices. Jackson : there are great inducements to 
small farmers ; abundance of unimproved lands can be bought at a cheap 
rate ; the climate is all that can be desired, soil productive, well adapted 
to grain, grass, and fruit of all descriptions. Kanawha : about 300,000 
acres of unimproved land in this county. Cabell : a large amount of 
good land, well watered, yet unoccupied. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stoclc, sound and in good condition f 
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11. WESTERN AND NORTHWESTERN STATES AND 

TERRITORIES. 



OHIO. 

Area, 25,570,960 acres: Population in 1870, 2,665,012. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

♦Adams and Butler: yes. Preble: the farms for rent are gene- 
rally large. Champaign, Highland, Fayette, Brown^Era\xk.V\\\^^\?vfe,^ 

* Names of conntiea from which returns have \i^eiix^c,eiVTQi^» 
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Union, Marion, Eicliland, Ottawa, Sandnsky, Lucas, Williams, Wood, 
Defiance, Fulton, Lawrence, Jackson, Fairtield, Muskingum, Licking, 
Knox, Ashland, Wayne, Medina, Holmes, Monroe, Washington, Noble, 
Belmont, Stark, Columbiana, Carroll, Ashtabula, and Morgan: it can. 
Warren, Clinton, Clarke, Greene, Madison, Eichland, Perry, Lorain, 
Guernsey, Stark, and Summit: no. Shelby: land can be purchased on 
fair terms ; not mucU to rent. Darke : there are lands for sale and alsd 
farms for rent. Highland: farms generally small and occupied by own- 
ers. Morrow: I think not. Eichland: not very favorable. Huron and 
Sandusky: yes. Crawford: farms can be purchased; but few to rent. 
Seneca : the same. Pickaway : yes, in some localities. Hocking : but 
very little suitable for small farms to be i)urchased or rented. Lorain: 
there is no unimproved land. Meigs : not very favorable. Athens: 
lands are often sold, but not rented. Columbiana : but little for rent or 
sale. Jefferson: in limited quantity. Ashtabula: land can be bought, 
not rented. Jefferson, part 2d: as a general thing the lands are owned 
and occnpied by well-to-do farmers. Trumbull : it cannot on favorable 
terms. Portage: rather high. Mahoning: not many farms to rent 
Geauga : can be purchased, but not rented. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms? State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ hoiv much is fenced y and the Icind of 
buildings. 

Adams: $40 to $100 per acre. Butler: small imi)roved farms vary 
in price according to locality, quality of soil, and improvements, from 
$50 to $150 per acre; land generally fenced, and from two-thirds to three- 
fourths under cultivation. Montgomery : average price per acre about 
$100 } about one-half cultivated and three-fourths fenced ; buildings 
generally pretty good. Preble: from $70 to $80 per acre; three- 
fourths under cultivation ; all fenced ; good brick or frame buildings. 
Warren : average price per acre, $75. Champaign : from $50 to $150 per 
acre; all under cultivation and fenced, with comfortable buildings. 
Shelby : $35 to $75 per acre. There is quite a diversity of soil, and also 
of improvements. Darke : from $20 to $100 per acre, with the same 
remark as above. Highland : average $50 per acre ; one-half to two- 
thirds cleared and under cultivation ; all fenced ; comfortable frame and 
log buildings. Fayette: $G0 to $70; three-fourths under cultivation ; 
all fenced; principally frame buildings. Brown: $30 to $100 per acre. 
Buildings generally frame or brick. Clinton : $75 per acre; all fenced. 
Franklin : $50 to $100 per acre; about three-fourths in cultivation and 
fenced ; mostly small frames. Clarke : the price of small well-improved 
farms here ranges from $80 to $100 per acre. Greene: $100 per acre; 
three-fourths under cultivation; all fenced; buUdings generally good, 
the majority of them frame. Erie: $100 per acre; one-half in cultiva- 
tion; all fenced; frame buildings. Madison: $00 per acre; three-fourths iu 
cultivation and fenced ; brick and frame buildings. Union : about $40 per 
acre; two-thirds under cultivation; nearly all feiiced; buildings mainly 
log. Eichland: $75 per acre; two-thirds under cultivation; seven- 
eighths fenced ; buildings principally wood. Morrow : from $50 to $G5 
per acre; from two-thirds to three-fourths under cultivation; buildings 
mostly frame. Marion : $45 per acre ; almost all under cultivation, and 
all fenced ; good buildings. Ottawa, $25 to $50 ; one-half to three-fourths 
cultivated and fenced ; buildings mostly frame. Huron : $40 to $75 ; nearly 
all under cultivation and well fenced ; frame buildings. Sandusky : $75 
per aere, three-fourths improved; good fences and buildings. Crawford: 
i'rom $45 to $75; three-fourths under cultivation; all under fence ; from 
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ordinary to goods buildiugs. Seneca : average, $50, one-half to two-thirds 
cultivated; generally fenced 5 buildings, ordinary. Lucas: 815 to $75, ac- 
cording to distance from town and improvements ; one-half under culti- 
vation and fenced ; all kinds of buildings, from a log house to a brick 
mansion. Pickaway: from $25 to $1255 much of the land is devoted 
to grazing, nearly all inclosed; buildings generally good. Williams: 
$30 to $65 ; about one-half under cultivation and fenced ; mostly frame 
buildings. Wood : $15 to $30, about one-half cleared and fenced ; frame 
buildings. Defiance: $15 to $25; about one-third under cultivation ; 
one-half fenced ; buildings generally of logs. Fulton : $35 ; one-half 
under cultivation ; ordinary buildings. Lawrence: about $15 per acre; 
one-fourth under cultivation and fenced ; buildings of logs,- generally. 
Jackson: $25 to $50; all fenced; one-half under cultivation ; buildings 
poor. Hocking: about $20; two-thirds fenced and under cultivation ; 
buildings generally not very good. Fairfield : this is an old county ; 
small farms worth from $40 to $150 per acre. Perry : $30 to $100 ; about 
three-fourths cleared and fenced. Muskingum : $30 to $50 ; three-fourths 
under cultivation; about all fenced; buildings generally small, and 
mostly frame or log. Licking : $05 ; about three-fourths under cultiva- 
tion, all fenced ; mostly frame buildnigs. Knox : $20 to $50, partly 
improved. Lorain : $50 to $100 ; four-fifths of all lands in this county 
are cleared; nearly all fenced. Ashland: about $60 i)er acre; two- 
thirds under cultivation and fenced; the buildings are frame and brick. 
Wayne : $50 to $150 ; two-thirds under cultivation, balance timber land, 
nearly all fenced ; usually two-story frame buildings. Medina : $40 to 
$60 ; from two-thirds to four-fifth sunder cultivation, generally all fenced ; 
frame buildings. Holmes : $50 to $60 ; one-half under cultivation ; all 
fenced ; wood buildings. Monroe : $15 to $20 ; from one-third to two- 
thirds under cultivation and fenced; comfortable buildings. Meigs: 
hill land, $25 to $50 per acre ; bottom land, $75 to $100 ; from one-half 
to three-fourths fenced and under cultivation ; generally frame build- 
ings. Washington : $5 to $200 per acre, embracing all qualities of land ; 
more than one-half improved ; buildings generally low-priced. Athens : 
$15 to $25 per acre ; about one-half fenced and cultivated. Noble : $25 
to $50; about two-thirds fenced and under cultivation ; buildings ordi- 
nary. Belmont : $20 to $100, according to location, quality, and im- 
provements. Guernsey : $30 to $45 ; three-fourths under cultivation, 
all under fence ; buildings generally frame, not very good. Colum- 
biana : about $50 per acre ; about three-fourths under cultivation and 
fenced ; buildings mostly frame. Stark : from $65 to $125 : more than 
half under cultivation, all fenced, good frame and brick dwellings. Jef- 
ferson : about $50; one-half to two-thirds under cultivation, three-fourths 
fenced ; buildings frame or hewed logs. Carroll : $30 to $60 for upland ; 
valley land is worth from $100 to $125 per acre ; about two-thirds under 
cultivation, all fenced ; buildings, ordinary frame and brick. Ashtabula: 
$75 to $125 ; three-fourths to seven-eighths under cultivation, mostly 
all under fence ; buildings fair to good. Jefferson: $40 to $100, fairly 
improved. Summit : $40 to $70, all fenced and under cultivation ; frame 
buildings. Trumbull: $60 to $125; three fourths under cultivation, all 
fenced; buildings of medium quality. Portage: $80 to $120 per acre; 
three-fourths cleared, well fenced ; good buildings. Mahoning: from $40 
to $100 ; from one-half to three-fourths under cultivation. Geauga : 
$30 to $50 ; from one-half to three-fourths under cultivation, all fenced ; 
frame buildings. Morgan : $35 to $S5 ; two-thirds under cultivation \ 
good fences and buildings. 
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What is the price per acreof unbnprovedlandj icliat proportion is cleared^ 
and how muchj if any , is fenced f 

Adams : from $5 to 820 per acre. Butler : uncleared land com- 
mands the same price as that which has been cleared and cultivated. 
Montgomery: from $50 to 875 per acre, one-half of same cleared and* 
fenced. Preble : unimproved land with good timber is worth as luuch 
as improved. Highland, Fayette, Clarke, Greene, Morrow, Richland, 
Huron, Crawford, Fairfield, Perry, Lorain, Wayne, Medina, Mon- 
roe, Noble, Belmont, Columbiana, Stark, Ashtabula, Jefferson, Sum- 
mit, Trumbull, Portage, Mahoning, and Geauga : none of this description 
for sale ; the uncleared land is worth as much as, if not more than, 
that whic4i is cleared. Champaign: woodland from $75 to $200 per 
acre; there is no unimproved cleared land in the county. Shelby: $25 
to 835 ; not much good unimproved land in the county. Darke : from 
$8 to 880. Brown : from 830 to 840 per acre. Clinton : ^4,o per acre; 
very little cleared. Franklin : 850 ; three-fourths cleared and fenced. 
Erie : 850. Madison : 835 x)er acre ; three-fourths cleared and fenced. 
Union: 820 to 835; about three-fourths cleared; nearly all lands are 
fenced. Eichland : 805 per acre ; one-eighth is cleared, seven-eighths 
fenced. Marion : average, 820 per acre. Ottawa : 810 to 825 per acre; 
Sandusky : 830 to 860. Seneca : average, 830. Lucas : from 85 to $50. 
Pickaway : there is no land in this county worth under ^2o x>er acre, 
and the lands are nearly all inclosed for cultivation or grazing. Wil- 
liams : 810 to 825 per acre ; about one-half cleared and two-thirds fenced. 
Wood: from $iy to 812 per acre. Pefiance : 810 per acre at an average. 
Fulton : from %iy to 830 per acre. Lawrence : about 87. Jackson : very 
good can be had for ^^ per acre. Hocking : average price ^o. Mus- 
kingum: 825 to 840; one-fourth cleared and fenced. Licking: 850; 
one-fifth cleared ; neiirly all fenced. Knox: 810 to 815. Lorain: none 
unimproved. Holmes : %oo to 850. Meigs : average 815. Washing- 
ton : at all prices, according to quality, &c. Athens: 810 to 820; one- 
third to one-half cleared and under fence. Guernsey : very little, if any, 
for sale; an occasional tract worth from 8l8 to 830 per acre. Carroll: 
830 per acre if tolerably well timbered ; none cleared, and none under 
fence. Ashtabula : 850 per acre, one-half cleared and under fence ; 875 
to 8100 for timber land, according to quality of timber. Mahoning: very 
little unimproved, and it is worth more than the improved on account of 
the timber. Morgan : cleared land, otherwise unimproved, from $10 to 
8200. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares j 
what share does the owner receive? Does the latter provide stocJc^ imple- 
ments^ or seeds f 

Adams: 83 to 815 per acre; or, if on shares, owner provides nothing, 
and gets one-third. Butler : owner usually receives one-half the 
crop, and when he furnishes stock, implements, and seeds, he receives 
two-thirds. Montgomery : owner receives two-fifths, tenant furnishing 
everything. Preble: $o to $S ])er acre, money rent; on shares, owner 
receives one-half when he provides stock, implements, and seeds, other- 
wise one-third. Champaign : $d to 810 per acre ; shares as the preceding. 
Shelby : 83 to 80, or two-fifths of cro[), owner providing nothing. Darke: 
82 to 83 per acre ; if on shares, two fifths of crop is the usual rate, lessee 
furnishing everything. Highland: 83 to 80 per acre ; on shares, owner 
receives one third, and furnishes stock, seeds, &c. Fa^'ette: $o per 
acre, or one-half of the corn in the stack ; one-third of the small grain 
in the bushel. Brown: $o to 810 per acre for cleared land; tobacco 
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land, housing, and sticks furnished at $15 to $25 per acre; on shares, 
the usual rent is one-third to one-half the crop, the renter furnishing 
his own team and seeds. Clinton : $4 per acre, or two-fifths of the pro- 
duct. Franklin : $5 to $8 per acre ; on shares, one-half in shock or 
barn. Clarke: $8 to $10 per acre; shares, one-half, owner finding no- 
thing. Greene : from $5 to $10 ; generally rented for one-half the crop, 
tenant furnishing everything. Erie : $3 to $5 per acre ; shares as the pre- 
ceding. Madison : $5 per acre ; shares, owner receives one-half, and if 
he provides stock, &c., two-thirds. Morrow: when the lessee finds 
everything, he delivers one-third of the grain in the crib, and one-half 
the hay in the mow. Union : cash rent $1 50 per acre : on shares, one- 
half, the occupant to find implements and seeds. Richland : $3 per 
acre; shares, owner receives two-thirds, and furnishes everything but 
labor, or two-fifths, and furnishes nothing. Marion : shares ; same as 
preceding. Ottawa : one-third the grain and one-half the hay is given 
to the owner, tenant providing ever;y thing. Huron : $5 ; shares, owner 
receives one-half and provides half the team and seed. Sandusky : $5 
per acre ; owner's share, one-third to one-half; in the latter case he fur- 
nishes half the seeds. Crawford : $3 per acre ; on shares, owner receives 
one-half of all produced. Seneca : $3 per acre ; on shares, if landlord 
furnishes everything, he receives one-half; if only the seed, two-fifths; 
if nothing, one-third. Lucas : $3 to $5 per acre ; shares, one-third to 
one-half to owner ; he seldom furnishes. Pickaway : owner receives 
one-half of the corn, one-third of the wheat; he furnishing seeds. Wil- 
liams : $3 to $5 ; shares, owner receives one-third of the grain and one- 
half of the hay; furnishes nothing. Wood: furnishing stock, imple- 
ments and seeds, the owner gets one-half ; without either, one-third. De- 
fiance : one- third to two-fifths where renter furnishes implements and 
seeds, which is the usual custom in this vicinity. Fulton : owner re- 
ceives two-fifths of crop. Lawrence: one-third to owner; or one- 
half if he furnishes seeds, team, &c. Hocking : shares, the same. Fair- 
field: $5 to $10 per acre; if teams and implements are furnished by 
owner, he receives two-thirds of crop. Perry : owner receives one-half, 
and provides nothing. Muskingum: $50 to $100 per annum; shares, 
owner two-fifths ; does not furnish. Licking: $6 per acre, or one-half 
the crop. Knox : $2 to $5 ; shares, from two-fiftlis to one-half to owner. 
Lorain : $3 to $4, or one-half of crop. Ashland : $3, or one-half the 
product. Wayne : about 6 per cent, on value of premises, or one-half 
the crop. Medina: $1 50 to* $3 per acre, or else owner one-third. 
Holmes: $3 per acre, or two-fifths of crop. Monroe: one-third of crop, 
or one-half when owner provides stock, implements, and seeds. Meigs : 
bottom farms rent for one-half the crop, tenant furnishing all ; back 
farms rent for less. Washington: on good land owner receives half; 
on thin land, one-third. Athens : owner gets one third on upland farms, 
and one-half on river farms; tenant stocks the farm and finds seeds. 
Noble: $1 to $2 per acre, or one-half the crop. Belmont: $2 to $4; 
shares, owner one- third. Guernsey: very few to rent; $2 to $2 50 per 
acre; owner two-thirds, he providing stock, implements, &c. Colum- 
biana: $3, or one-third, nothing furnished ; otherwise one-half. Stark : 
$3 tx) $5, or one-third to owner. Jefferson : owner one-third, or if he 
furnish, then one-haU*. Carroll: $2 to $5 per acre; shares, as above. 
Ashtabula : stocked farms pay owner three-fifths ; not stocked, one* 
half, expense of tools divided. Summit: $3 per acre, or one-third the 
crop. Trumbull : one-half to each, each furnishing half of stock, seeds, 
&c. Portage : $5 per acre, or shares, as the preceding. M^\iqv^v\s5^\ 
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half the proceeds, each fariiishhig half. Geauga: one-half to each. 
Morgan : one-third, or one-half, and furnishes implements, &c. 

What are the chief articles of 'production j and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of 


production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Wheat 


.per bushel.. 




$0 90 


Preble, Union, Williams, Carroll. 


Do 


do 


$90 to 


1 00 


Richland. 


Do 


do 


90 to 


1 10 


Hocking. 


Do 


do 




95 


Adams, Highland, Clarke, Seneca, Knox. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Montgomery, Butler, Champaign, Shelby, 
Brown, Clinton, Franklin, Greene, War- 
reu, Huron, Crawford, Defiance, Picka- 
way, Fulton, Fairfield, Perry, Muskin- 
gum, Holmes, Athens, Noble, Guernsey, 










Columbiana, Jefterson, Morgan, Darke. 


Do 


do 




1 05 


Fayette, Lucas. 


Do 


do 




1 10 


Erie, Wood, Jackson, Ashland, Wayne, 
Stark. 


Do 


do 




1 15 


Meigs, Sandusky. 


Do 


do 




1 25 


Ottawa, Portage, Mahoning. 


Do 


do 




1 50 


Ashtabula. 


Corn 


* » « • » vXvl «*«•*• 




40 


Highland, Crawford, Morrow, Richland, 
Adams. 


Do 


do 




60 


Clinton, Franklin, Madison, Perry, Athens, 
Guernsey, Jeiferson, Morgan. 


Do 


do 




65 


Shelby, Darke, Fayette, Clarke, Union, Ma- 
rion, Pickaway, Fairfield, Knox, Holmes, 
CarroU. 


Do 


do 




50 


Belmont, Sandusky. 


Do 


do 




55 


Licking. 


Do 


do 




70 


Champaign, Seneca, Meigs, Muskingum, No- 
ble, Mahoning. 


Do 


do 




75 


Preble, Butler, Highland, Brown, Greene, 
Erie, Huron, Wood, Jackson, Hocking, 
Lorain, Wayne. 


Do 


do 




80 


Montgomery, Ottawa, Lucas, Fulton, Ash- 
land, Columbiana, Clarke, Mahoning. 


Do 


do 




90 


Defiance. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Portage. 


Oats 


do 


30 to 


34 


Darke, Belmont. 


Do 


do 




35 


Columbiana, Crawford, Morrow. 


Do 


do 


37 to 


40 


Richland, Sandusky. 


Do 


do 




40 


Fulton, Perry, Knox, Noble, Clarke, Union, 
Huron, Seneca, Jefferson, Portage, Maho- 
ning. 


Do...... 


do 




45 


Butler, Shelby, Greene, Marion, Meigs, 
Stark. 


Do 


• w • • * xXw •*•*•• 




47 


Lucas, 


Do 


• M M • • vXvf s m m m » • 




50 


Montgomery, Clinton, Ottawa, Williams, 
Wood, Wayne, Hocking, Athens, Maho- 
ning. 


Do 


do 




55 


Brown, Jackson, Ashland. 


Do 


do 


■ 


60 


Champaign. 


Barley 


do 




75 


Darke. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Huron. 


Do 


do 




1 30 


Butler, Clarke. 


Rye 


do 




75 


Highland, Union, Darke. 


Do 


do 




. 90 


Stark, Franklin. 


Potatoes... 


do 




35 


Muskingum, Wayne, Franklin. 


Do 


do 




40 


Morgan, Champaign. 


Do 


• • w • • xXw •••••• 




50 


Defiance, Meigs, Athens. 


Do 


• « w • • \XvF • • s • • • 




60 


Jefferson. 


Do 


do...... 


60 to 


70 


Jackson. 


Do 


do 




75 


Crawford, Huron. 


J?o 


do 


90 to 


1 00 


Mahoning. 
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Articles of production. 



Wool per bushel . . 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Tobacco per pound . . 

Do do 

Hay per ton . . 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do-... 

Do .do.... 

Broom com do 



Prices. 


Counties. 


SO 40 


Licking, Franklin. 


$0 38 to 40 


Riclilaud. 


40 to GO 


Lorain. 


45 


^lodina, Belmont. 


12 


Brown. 


15 


^lontgomery. 


6 00 


Marion. 


10 00 


Erie, ALadison, Ottawa, Perry, Belmont. 


12 00 


Fayette, Franklin, Wood, Licking, Lorain. 


12 00 to 15 00 


Lucas, Meigs, Browni 


18 


Butler. 


3 50 


Butler. 



What is the distance to a marlcet toicn^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Adams: this county lies on the Ohio Eiver. Hamilton, Butler County, 
is a railroad station, furnishing a market itself, and being within 25 
miles of Cincinnati. Montgomery : not more than 5 miles to a rail- 
road station, or a market town from any part of the district. Preble : 
there are two railroads passing through this county. The distance is 
short to a station or market town. Warren: 4 to miles. Cham- 
paign: market and shipping point at the county town centrally lo- 
cated, at the crossing of three railroads. Shelby : two railroads run- 
ning through the county, crossing at right angles at this place, Sidney; 
also a canal from Cincinnati to Toledo. Darke : no distance at all ; rail- 
roads and towns almost every half-mile. Highland : 8 or 10 miles from 
remote points ; two railroads in our county. Fayette : a railroad runs 
through the county east and west, and one to be built running north 
and south. Brown : 8 miles to the Ohio Kiver. Clinton : from 4 to 10 
miles. Franklin : five railroads and a canal crossing the county in every, 
direction; greatest distance from railroad 10 miles. Clark: good mar- 
ket and railroad connections here. Greene : no i)oint in this county 
more than 6 miles from a good market town or railroad station. Erie : 
from 1 to 8 miles. Morrow : 2 miles to a railroad station. Union : three 
railroads cross the county ; distance to stations from 2 to 8 miles. Kicli- 
land : 7 miles. Marion : average distance 8 miles. Ottawa : three mar- 
ket towns in this county, one railroad, two stations, steamboat land- 
ings; on Lake Erie, 10; on river Portage, 3; on Sandusky Bay, 6. 
Huron : 40 rods. Sandusky : Fremont, the county seat and steamboat 
landing, is situated about the center of the county. Crawford : three 
railroad stations in the county. Seneca : 6 miles. Lucas : from one-half 
a mile to 6 miles. Pickaway : a railroad through the county and also a 
canal. Wood: all three at this town. Defiance: the facilities for 
marketing produce and lumber of all kinds is good by railroad and 
canal. Fulton: 10 miles is the farthest. Lawrence: the Ohio Kiver 
runs half-way around the county. Jackson : market and railroad at 
county seat. Hocking: distance to Columbus by railroad 49J miles. 
Fairfield : two railroads through the county. Perry : 8 miles to rail- 
road station. Muskingum : not to exceed 8 miles. Licking : average 
distance about G miles from market town and railroad station. Knox : 
railroad runs through one corner of division. Lorain : our county seat 
is 24 miles from Cleveland ; two railroads run through the county. Ash- 
land : 7 miles. Wayne : the principal market town, Wooster.^ is loca^ti^id. 
in about the center of this division, on tb.e> Pitt^XiXM^, !^vv5:t»^^^\i^ "^x^^ 
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Chicago Eailroad. Medina: 12 miles in one direction to railroad 
stations and 18 miles in another direction. Holmes : railroad running 
through center of county. Monroe : 40 miles to market town, 18 miles 
to railroad station, and 18 miles to steamboat landing. Meigs : Ohio 
liiver bounds our county on the east and south ; Pomeroy and Middle- 
port and other points on the river are good markets. Washington : we 
have GO miles on the Ohio Eiver ; 30 miles slack- water navigation, and 
a railroad through the county. Athens: a railroad through the county 
with seven stations within the county. Noble: 18 miles. Belmont: six 
railroad stations within the county, and steamboat landing from 10 to 
30 miles. Guernsey: Central Ohio Eailroad passes through the county. 
Columbiana: railroad across north part of county 5 markets at six sta- 
tions. Stark: 4 miles on an average. Jefferson: county bordered by 
Ohio Eiver and railroad, and one railroad crossing near the center. 
Carroll : no part of the county is more than six miles from a railroad nor 
more than three miles and a half from a market town. Ashtabula : 2 
or 3 miles. Summit : to market town, 15 miles ; to railroad station, 10 
miles; to steamboat landing, 20 miles. Two railroads in the immediate 
vicinity. Portage : shipping facilities good ; stations near. Mahoning: 
there are three railroads in this county. Geauga: 28 miles to Cleveland, 
14 to a railroad, 18 to a steamboat landing. Morgan : market town in 
the center of the county. 

What is the general quality of land and the Jcind of timber f 
Adams: limestone land; timber — beech, hickory, and sugar-tree. 
Butler : river bottom and upland, bearing ash, oak, hickory, walnut, 
sugar-tree, sycamore, &c. Montgomery : good ; timber as above. 
Preble: land good ; timber — beech, sugar-maple, poplar, walnut, and oak. 
* Butler : limestone soil and very good ; oak, sugar, hickory, and walnut. 
Warren : upland ; oak, sugar-maple, and walnut. Champaign : calca- 
reous clay, black loam, and black soil ; oak, hickory, walnut, beech, 
sugar-maple, and poplar. Shelby : some very good, some rather thin ; 
beech, oak, hickory, ash. Darke: very good; oak, ash, hickory, wal- 
nut, beech, sugar-maple, &c. Highland: good rolling limestone, up- 
land and bottom ; oak, hickory, poplar, ash, beech, and walnut. 
Fayette : rich black loam ; black, white, and burr oak, ash, elm, hickory, 
hard and soft maple, walnut, and cherry. Brown : first quality from 
the river six miles back, the remainder of second quality ; walnut, ash, 
buckeye, beach, oak, maple. Clinton: quality good; oak, hickory, 
walnut, and beech. Franklin: good; oak, walnut, beech, elm, maple, 
&c. Clark : bottom, second bottom, and upland ; oak, ash, sugar, 
hickory, and beech. Greene : land good ; timber — oak, hickory, walnut, 
sugar-maple, beech, cherr^^, and buckeye. Erie : clay, sand, and black 
soil ; maple, oak, hickory, beech, ash, black walnut, and elm. Madison: 
black loam ; all kinds of timber except pine, beech, and poplar. Mor- 
row: the land is good; timber is oak, black walnut, ash, hard and sotf 
maple and beach. Union: clay upland, on the streams bottom land ; 
timber — sugar-maple, hickory, ash, beech, and walnut. Eichland: first 
quality clay and loam; the timber is white oak, black walnut, hard 
maple, and beech. Marion: land is of good quality; the timber is hick- 
ory, oak, beech, elm, and ash. Ottawa: rich alluvial, on substratum of 
clay 30 to 40 feet deep ; oak, poplar, elm, cottonwood, ash, hickory, 
black walnut, mulberry. Huron : varied ; clay and gravel, sandy prairie ; 
oak, hickory, ash, walnut, beech, maple. Sandusky: east part of county 
clay and sandy loam; west part, black loam. Crawford : soil black, sand 

* Betum from another part of the couiJ^. 

I 
V 
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and clay ; quality generally good ; timber — oak, hickory, walnut, ash, 
poplar, cherry, sugar-maple, and beech. Seneca: limestone land; oak, 
walnut, sugar-maple, beech, hickorj'. Lucas : general quality of land 
good ; hickory, oak, ash, and elm. Pickaway : the quality of land is 
unsurpassed; timber large and abundant. Williams: sand and clay, 
very productive ; timber — oak, ash, maple, beech, bass wood, black walnut. 
Wood: soil black and rich in the timber districts, sandy in plains and 
openings; oak, ash, elm, beech, maple, cottonwood, sycamore, &c. 
Defiance: clay loam and black sand; oak, hickory, sugar-maple, walnut, 
and ash. Fulton: good; oak, asli, maple, hiclvory, walnut, elm, and 
bass wood. Lawrence : very rough, with oak, poplar, beech, and pine 
timber. Jackson: generally poor ; timber — oak, poplar, pine. Hocking: 
hilly, underlaid with coal and iron ore; oak timber principally, with 
some pine, hickory, and poplar. Fairfield : bottom and upland of good 
quality ; white and black oak, hickory, cherry, black walnut, &c. Perry: 
good ; oak, hickory, beech, sugar-maple,^walnut, and ash. Muskingum : 
good: white-oak, poplar, hickory, walnut, beech, sugar-maple, &c. 
Licking : first-class ; oak, walnut, ashj sugar-maple, and hickory. Knox: 
some very good, some thin ; oak, walnut, sycamore, black-oak, beech, 
and chestnut. Lorain : clay subsoil with some sandy ridges of good 
quality ; oak, ash, hickory, and elm. Ashland : first and second bot- 
toms ; black sandy loam, upland, clay ; oak, hickory, black walnut, and 
sugar-maple. Wayne: sand and clay; good timber, principally white- 
oak. Medina : clay soil, principally with sandy loam in some portions 
of the county ; beech and maple, oak, *white wood, black walnut, &c. 
Holmes : limestone soil ; the highest pijinacle will produce good corn ; 
^^hite oak, poplar, hickory, chestnut, walnut, and butternut. Monroe : 
clay soil and white-oak timber. Meigs : part of the upland is good, and 
perhaps one-quarter very poor ; the bottoms are good. Washington : 
bottom and hill land; oak, sugar-maple, beech, and poplar. Atliens: 
most of the land is good, and the general average is fair, though undu- 
lating and broken. N^oble: good; white oak, poplar, walnut, sugar- 
tree, ash, and beech. Belmont : land is diversified, sandy loam, but 
chiefly limestone clay, very productive ; timber chiefly oak, sugar-maple, 
Avalnut, and poplar. Guernsey : pretty good ; timber — oak, sugar-tree, 
beech, and walnut. Columbiana : land sand^^, with some clay, generally 
good J- oak, beech, sugar-maple, and hickory. Stark : sandy soil ; white 
oak. Jefferson: very good; oak, walnut, sugar-maple, some x^oplar. 
Carroll : principally sandy and of good quality, some limestone ; white, 
black, and red oak, hickory, walnut, ash, chestnut, and poplar. Ash- 
tabula : medium quality; oak, whitewood, beech, maple, ash, hickory, 
and chestnut. Summit : clay loam ; beech, maple, hickory, and white 
oak. Trumbull : land generally good ; oak, beech, hickory, and sugar- 
maple. Portage: rolling land, soil good; oak, beech, maple, chestnut, 
whitewood, and hickory. Mahoning : good ; oak, beech, maple, elm, 
and some very fine oak timber. Geauga and Morgan : sandy loam and 
clay, some limestone; oak, maple, walnut, poplar, chestnut, ash, hickory, 
and beech. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

Adams, Eichland, Lucas, Wood, and Muskingum: all kinds 
skilled and common labor. Montgomery : carpenters and builders 
more than any other. Preble, Fayette, Clinton, Franklin, Greene, 
Madison, Morrow, Eichland, Sandusky, Pickaway, Fairfield, W^ayne, 
Washington, Noble, Carroll, Ashtabula, and Geauga : farm labor princi- 
pally. Butler: farming and mechanical. Warren : supply equal to the 
demand except a lack of female laborers. C\iam\)^i\^\i\ i^wsi ^sc^v^VssKis.^ 

3 
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labor principally. Shelby, Erie, Morrow, Marion, Huron, Seneca, Jack- 
son, Muskingum, Licking, Knox, Lorain, Ashland, Holmes, Monroe, 
Columbiana, Stark, Jefferson, Trumbull, Portage, Mahoning, and Morgan: 
not much demand for any kind at this time. Darke : all kinds, but par- 
ticularly farm labor. Highland : farm labor. Brown : farm and day 
labor. Clinton : farm labor. Clark: skilled mechanical labor. Union: 
farming and ditching to a limited extent. Ottawa: farming, fishing, 
vine culture, quarrying, woodcutting, and stonecutting. Crawford: 
farm and mechanical. Williams : farm and mechanical labor. Defiance: 
farm labor, mechanical labor, and woodchoppers. Fulton : ordinary 
farm laborers, and almost all kinds of mechanical labor. Lawrence: 
coal and ore-diggers and choppers. Hocking : miners. Licking : com- 
mon laborers. Medina : farm and mechanical. Meigs : mining coal and 
boating. Athens : raih^oad labor, mining, and manufacturing of salt. 
Belmont : farm and mechanical. Guernsey : farm labor in summer, none 
in winter. Columbiana: farm, mechanical, and mining. Ashtabula: 
farm and mechanical, shipwrights and sailors. Summit: farm and 
domestic. Trumbull : farm and common labor. 

What mills or factories^ if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
slcilled labor? 

Adams: woolen factories and wood-work factories. Butler: 
founderies and machine-shops, manufactories of agricultural implements, 
flour-mills, and some fifteen paper-mills. Preble : founderies, grist and 
saw mills, cabinet factories, and carriage shops. Butler: seven paper- 
mills, one foundery, two planing-mills, two grist-mills, two saw-mills. 
Warren: gristmills. Champaign: none of note. Shelby: nine water 
and four steam flour-mills, one large woolen factory, and a number of 
saw-mills. Darke: grist and sawmills, woolen factories, planing-mills, 
founderies, machine-shops, &c. Highland : a few ordinary planing-mills 
and woolen factories. Fayette : one woolen factory. Brown : woolen 
factories, saw and grist mills, planing-mills, sash and door factories, 
piano factory, &c. Clinton: three woolen-mills, one sash and blind 
factory, and a number of flour-mills. Franklin: flour and sawmills, 
woolen-mills, iron rolling-mills, and machine-shops. Clark : machine- 
shops, woolen factories, &c. Greene : flour-mills, woolen factories, bag- 
ging factories, and distilleries. Madison: woolen-mills. Union': one 
Avoolen factory and a few flour-mills. Eichland : six flour-mills, nine 
*saw-mills, two woolen factories, three founderies, four sash factories, two 
carriage factories, two furniture factories, none doing very heavy busi- 
ness. Ottawa : three grist-mills, twenty-two saw-mills, and six shingle 
and spoke mills, three woodenware mills. Huron : none but what are 
supplied. Sandusky : sash and blind, hubs and spokes, grist and saw 
mills, woolen factories. Crawford: one woolen mill, one hub and spoke 
factory, six machine-shops, three founderies, all requiring skilled labor. 
Seneca: woolen-mill, stove foundery, and agricultural works, all supplied 
with laborers. Lucas: flour-mills, woolen-mills, machine-shops, paper- 
mills. Pickaway: one woolen-mill, one foundery, both well supplied 
with labor. W^illiams : one machine-shop, one hub and spoke factory, 
one stove founder}^, several grist-mills. W^ood: two sash and blind 
factories, two stave factories, five or six flour-mills, and about thirty 
steam saw-mills. Defiance: in the county of Paulding there are two 
large iron furnaces, where large quantities of iron are manufactured, 
aftbrding work for quite a number of skilled laborers. In the county of 
Defiance there is a hub and spoke factory, stove factory, machine-shops, 
&c. Fulton: A'ery few. Lawrence: furnaces, rolling-mills, machine- 
shops, foiwderies, &c. Jackson : woolen-mills, furniture manufactory. 
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and tliirteen iron furnaces. Hocking: one woolen factory, two iron 
furnaces, one steam furniture factory, one planing-mill, a number of 
steam saw-mills, and one steam flour-mill. Fairfield: saw and grist 
mills, woolen factories, agricultural-implement factory, founderies, and 
shovel factory. Muskingum : rolling-mills, macbine-sbops, woolen 
factories, cotton factories. Licking: woolen-mill, rolling-mills, machine 
works, oil refineries and gas works, distillery. Knox : one small factory, 
several grist-mills and saw mills. Lorain: grist-mills, saw^-mills, stone- 
quarries. Ashland: all supplied. Wayne: steam-engine works, agri- 
cultural implements, paper-mill. Medina: woolen factories, saw and 
grist mills. Holmes: agricultural machine- works. Monroe: none. 
Meigs: rolling-mill, nail-mill, machine-shops, woolen factory, grist and 
saw mills, a number of salt works, where large quantities of salt are 
made. Washington : one rolling-mill, one bucket factory, three machine- 
shops, and many grist and saw mills, also tanneries and other factories. 
Athens : salt furnaces, grist and woolen mills, furniture factory, &c. 
!Noble: none. Belmont: none except flour -mills and machine-shops, 
and one woolen factory. Guernsey : none. Columbiana : one woolen 
factory, four agricultural works, two furnaces, two machine and engine 
shops, two door and sash factories. Stark: woolen and grist mills, 
machine and plow factories. Jefferson : one woofen factory. Carroll : 
there are above seventy-five small manufacturing establishmeuts,- no 
demand for labor. Ashtabula : grist and saw mills, sash, blind, and 
planing mills. Trumbull: rolling-mills, furnaces,^ founderies, flour, saw, 
and flax mills. Portage : glass factory, agricultural machine-shops, 
railroad sheps, and some flour-mills. Mahoning: not any. Geauga: 
fourteen cheese factories. Morgan : three flour-mills, woolen factories, 
two founderies, two oil factories, one sash and door factor}^ Hamilton : 
the city of Cfncinnati in this county contains numerous and extensive 
manufactories of furniture, iron, machinery, hardware, soap and candles^ 
clothing, boots and shoes, also pork-packing establishments, and a great 
variety of other factories, employing skilled labor. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public tcorlcs in progress j 
requiring common labor f If so^ how far distant ? 

Preble : none in progress, one in anticipation. Shelby : two railroads 
through county seat. Darke: we have more miles of railroad finished 
than any other county of Ohio, none in progress ; four hundred miles 
turnpike finished. Brown: seven turnpikes under contract. Morrow: 
one railroad. Seneca : one in contemplation. Williams : one about 
twenty-four miles west of this place. Fulton : through the center of the 
county. Lawrence: no public works in progress, but common labor 
always in demand. Hocking: twelve miles distant. Perry: one in 
progress. Muskingum: fifteen miles distant. Licking: two. Wayne: 
two roads in contemplation. Washington : one. Athens : one extend- 
ing through center of county. Noble : distant one-fourth of a mile* 
Belmont: the Central Ohio Kailroad runs through this division. Trum- 
bull: two in contemplation. Portage: one six miles off. 

If many foreign-born tcorhnen are employed in your district j please give 
tJie preponderating nationality, 

Butler: Scotchmen are employed in paper-mills, and we have a 
large German and Irish population. Montgomery and Preble: a few, 
principally Germans. Warren, Champaign, Fayette, Clinton, Clark^ 
Greene, Madison, Morrow, Eichland, Hocking, Noble, and Ashtabula: 
Irish. Franklin, Marion, Seneca, Lucas, Staik, Morgan. Monroe, and 
Washington: Germans. Shelby, Darke, Highland, Eriev Saxi<i\v&^^^ 
Pickaway, Williams, Wood, Fairfield, Mus^m^um., \a<*\l\\x^.j \jsyt^^c«^^^ 
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Jeffersou, Portage, and Wayne: Irish and Germans. Union: Irish- 
men about the towns, Germans mostly farming. Ottawa : Germans con- 
stitute half our population. Huron : Irish and Dutch. Defiance : mostly 
Germans, some French. Fulton: a great many Germans. Jackson: 
Welsh. Medina: English and Germans, with some Irish. Meigs: 
English, Welsh, and German. Athens: Irish on railroads, Welsh, 
English, and Germans as miners. Belmont and Guernsey: a few Irish 
Liborer3 keeping np repairs on railroads. Columbiana : Miners, Welsh, 
Irish, and English. 'Mahoning: Welsh miners. Summit: English. 
Hamilton : Germans, chiefly; also many Irish. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, 
mechanics^ or small fanners. Is there much landj of good quality and well 
zcatered^ yet unoccupied'^ 

Adams : land generally taken u]). Butler County is the garden spot 
of the Miami Valley. The Miami Valley for water, stone, timber, good 
soil, a good climate, central x)osition, and good markets combined, has 
no equal within the United States. Montgomery : the land is nearly all 
occupied. Persons understanding the business could do well as market 
gardeners, also at raising tobacco. Preble: no particular advantage 
over other counties similarly situated.' Employment for laborers and 
mechanics at good wa^es, and a ready sale for farm products. Warren : 
the wealth of the county ofiers inducements to active labor which 
meets with a sure reward. Champaign : a healthy climate, productive 
land, good wages, and convenient market ; not much land unoccupied. 
Shelby: a number of farms for sale ; some demand for mechanics, but 
none ibr common laborers. Darke : this county will soon be A No. 1 
in an agriciultural point cf view. Highland : but little good land un- 
unoccupied. Brown : any person who is willing to Work and to live 
economically can make a good home in a few years. Franklin : good 
advantages for small farmers and industrious mechanics^ no land 
unoccupied. Clark: no special advantages. Greene: there is a de- 
mand for farm labor for about one- third of the year. Erie : no particu- 
lar advantages; good land nearly all taken up. Madison, Morrow, 
Pichlaud, Marion, Huron, Crawford, Seneca, Jackson, Fairfield, Knox, 
Lorain, Ashland, Wayne, Holmes, IMonroe, Belmont, Guernsey, Colum- 
biana, Jefferson, Ashtabula, Summit, Trumbull, Portage, Geauga, and 
Morgan : the same. Union : small farmers who have means to purchase 
can find opportunities to purchase lands advantageously. Eichland : 
laborers and mechanics can find steady employment at fair wages. Ot- 
tawa and Sandusky: the same. Lucas: good markets, good roads, 
churches, school-houses ; land and building materials cheap. Pickaway: 
this county otters great advantages for small farmers ; the soil is very fer- 
tile and the access to markets good. Williams : about one-quarter of the 
land of this county unoccupied. Wood : considerable wild land for sale. 
Defiance: great inducement for honest, industrious men to settle in this 
vicinity. Fulton : a considerable quantity of good land yet unoccupied. 
Lawrence: this being almost exclusively a mineral region, laborers and 
mechanics can generally find employment at good wages. Hockhig : no 
land of good quality yet unoccupied ; extensive coal mines are soon to 
be opened, which will create a demand for miners. Muskingum : great 
inducements to persons desirous of buying small farms ; quality of the 
land unsurpassed. Licking: fertile soil, good and sure crops, ready 
access to market. Medina: all kinds of labor commands a fair price, 
and is in good demand; no land unoccupied. Meigs: mining coal and 
mnnufacturiDg salt are the chief branches of industry, and they make 
employment for many laborers ; farm laboieta axiOi m^i^Xi^mvi^ ^iwvkT^^u- 
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lar employment here. Washington : a demand for mechanical labor. 
Athens : laborers and mechanics find ready employment in the con- 
struction and keeping in repair the railroads in the county and the dif- 
ferent mills, salt works, &c. Stark: a healthy climate, good markets ; no 
land unoccupied. Carroll : good inducements for small if^rmers. Ma- 
honing: good indurjements for laborers and mechanics and female ser- 
vants, the last particularly. 

What are the xxriccs of ordinary farm stocJ:, sound and in good condition f 



so 



CO 



3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
6 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
11 
19 
19 



Bntler 

Preble 

"WaiTen 

Montgomery 
Champaign.. 

Shelby 

Darke 

Highland.... 

Madison 

Morrow 

Richland 

Marion 

Kichland 

Sandusk j'^ . . . 

Erie 

Crawford 

Seneca 

Huron 

Adams 

Mahoninjj . . . 
Trumbull 



Average 



"Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


W orking 

horses, 

each. 


"Working 
mules, 
each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


$150 


$60 to 140 


8150 


$50 


$3 


150 


$100 to 125 


$100 to 125 


$50 to 80 


$2 to 5 


150 


80 


80 


45 


^k 


150 


125 


150 


40 


2 


150 


i5cr 


150 


40 


1} 


$75 to 100 


100 


100 


30 to 50 


3 to 5 


100 


100 to 150 


100 to 150 


25 to 50 


2i 


175 


100 


100 


40 to 50 


n 

2i 


IGO 


• 130 


100 


49 


150 to 180 


110 to 175 


90 to 150 


30 to 50 


65c. to $2^ 


125 


100 


110 


45 


2i 


200 


ICO to 200 


75 to 150 


30 to 60 


1 to 3 


150 


125 


150 


50 


2 


150 
150 


100 
100 to 150 


125 
ICO to 150 


35 
30 to 75 




2 


150 to 200 


100 to 203 


60 to 110 


35 to 45 


2 to 3 




125 to 150 
100 


150 
100 


45 
50 


n 

n 


150 


140 


180 


200 


60 


2i to 3 


150 to 200 


200 


150 to 200 


30 to 75 


2 to 7 


150 to 200 


150 to 200 


100 to 200 


CO to 100 


3 


$151 37 

1 


$128 95 


fl27 14 


e47 92 


$2 64 



* Each. 



KENTUCKY. 



Hogs, per 
pound. 



8c. 

8 to 10c. 

O^c. 

8c. 

*$4 50 

9c. 

6c. 

8c. 

12c. 

5 to 7c. 

*$5 

*$3 to $25 

7 to 9c. 

*$5 

*$2 40 

7 to 8c. 

6 to 8c. 

8c. 

. 8tolCc. 

10 to 12c. 

10c. 



8ic. 



Area, 24,115,200 acres. Population in 1870, 1,321,011. 

Can land bejmrchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

* Ballard, Union, Fulton, Livingston, Crittenden, Ohio, Daviess, Hop- 
kins, Christian, Russell, Todd, Logan, Warren, Hardin, Meade, Marion, 
Nelson, McCracken, Henry, Grant, Mercer, Bracken, Jessamine, 
Owsley and Wolf, Knox and Clay, Mason, Johnson, Floyd, and Carter: 
it can. Allen: land can be purchased or rented. Carroll and Trimble: 
.grass or grain farms can be purchased at from $20 to $30 per acre ; hay 
farms at from $G0 to $80 per acre. Boone : prices high. Fayette : 
very little. Boyd: on tolerably favorable terms. Greenup: some might 
be had. 

What is the price per acre of STftall improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under ciiUivation, hoio much is fenced^ and the Jdnd of 
buildings'. 

Ballard : from $12 to $15 per acre, comfortable buildings. Union : 
$10 to $40 per acre, one-half under cultivation, with comfortable log or 
frame buildings. Fulton: $10 to $50 per acre; small frame or log 
buildings; gardens and cultivated lands under rail fence. Livingston 
and Crittenden: $5. to $10 per acre, small proportion under ciiltlvatiQv?L% 
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ordinary wood or log buildings. Trigg: $5 to $40, tliree-fourths under 
cultivation; wooden buildings. Oliio : $10 to $12, one-fourth fenced 
and under cultivation; log or frame buildings; cost of clearing much 
lessened if timber is saved and deadened, and suffered to decay on the 
land. Daviess: $20 to $25, ouelialf to three-quarters under cultiva- 
tion ; cheap log buildings. Hopkins : small improved farms can be 
bought at from $8 to $20 per acre. Christian : from $5 to $50, about 
one-half in cultivation ; plain log buildings. Eussell : $5 per acre, one- 
fourth under fence ; generally hewed-log buildings. Todd : $20 to $50 ; 
a number of large farms, of good land, can be bought and divided into 
small farms. Logan : from $5 to $60; about one-half of the land in this 
county is rich ; farms large, formerly cultivated by slave labor ; the 
other half comparatively poor, small farms, formerly cultivated by free 
labor. Warren : $8 to $75, half under cultivation ; all tillable land 
fenced ; buildings common. Barren : no small improved farms in this 
division. Allen : from $3 to $10 per acre for small farms on uplands; 
poor, and in bad condition. Hardin : from $4 to $50, from one-half to 
two thirds cleared ; buildings on cheap land very common, on the best 
land, good. Meade : about $10 per acre, about one-third under cultiva- 
tion, all fenced; framed cottages, or hewed-log houses. Marion : $2 to 
$15, two-thirds under cultivation; frame and log buildings. Nelson: 
$3 to $G. Jefferson : small improved farms from 20 to 50 acres, all 
under cultivation and fenced, with necessary buildings, lying from four 
to six miles from Louisville, can be purchased at from $125 to $400 
an acre ; at a greater distance the farms are larger and lower in price. 
McCracken : farms of from 40 to 80 acres, under cultivation and fenced, 
can be bought at from $15 to $25 per acre ; buildings generally small. 
Henry: from $10 to $100, about one-half under cultivation ; nearly all 
fenced; some good buildings, but mostly poor. Carroll and Trimble: 
small hill farms from $20 to $30 per acre ; the river-bottom farms from 
$60 to 80 ; about three-fourths under cultivation, three-fifths under 
fence; common wooden buildings. Grant: $15 to $50, according to 
location and quality of land ; from one-third to three-fourths fenced and 
under cultivation ; log and frame buildings. Mercer : $25 to 30 ; two- 
thirds under cultivation and fenced; buildings common. Boone: $30 
to $80; all under fence ; nearly all cultivated. Bracken: $20 to $25; 
one-third under cultivation ; buildings comfortable. Clarke : from $15 
to $100. Fayette : $60 to $150; nearly all in grass or cultivation ; all 
fenced ; buildings, frame and brick, some few of stone. Jessamine : 
from $30 to $125 ; generally one-third under cultivation, the rest in 
grass ; all fenced ; buildings from fine to ordinary. Bourbon : $80 to 
$150; all fenced and under cultivation; buildings generally good. 
Owsley and Wolfe: $5; wooden buildings. Mason: $60 to $75; the 
greater portion under cultivation and inclosed ; buildings and improve- 
ments generall}^ above the average. Boyd : river bottom $50 to $100 ; 
five to ten miles from the river, hilly land averages $10. Fleming: $50, 
three-fourths under cultivation ; all ^nced ; generally frame buildings. 
Johnson and Floyd: $5 to $10, according to location. Carter: average, 
$5. Greenup : small farms at about $10 per acre, about one-third under 
fence ; buildings generally log. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landj tchat proportion is cleared^ 
and how much^ if any j is fenced ? 

Ballard: from $10 to $15 per acre; neither cleared nor fenced. 
Union : $0 to $20. Fulton : $5 to $20 ; no fencing. Livingston and 
Crittenden: $5 to $10', one- sixth cleared, one-tvirewtvetli fenced. Trigg: 
So to $40, Ohio : $5 to $10 ; no improvements •, c\fi?ii:V\i^ *ix\iOL iev^RNxv^ 
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cost about $10 per acre. Daviess: $10 to $15. HopldDs: $2 to 
Christian: from $5 to $40 ; one-half cleared, two-thirds fenced. Eussell: 
$3 to 85 for uplands; river bottoms $8 to $15; from one-fourth to one- 
half fenced. Todd : very little unimproved good land. Logan : very 
little difference in the nominal price of improved and unimproved lands. 
Warren : $5 to $50 ; none cleared or fenced. Barren : from $5 to $30 ; 
one-third under i:)Oor fence. Allen : from $1 to $6 ; uplands, heavy 
timbered, broken, and poor. Hardin: $2 to $10. Meade: $Gto$8; 
none cleared or fenced. Mariou: very little for sale that is worth culti- 
vating. Nelson : from $3 to $20. Jefferson : $40 to $60 ; all timbered, 
unimproved, and without fencing. McCracken: $8 to $12. Henry: 
from $10 to $50 ; none cleared ; nearly all fenced. Carroll and Trimble : 
$10 to $15. Grant : $8 to $15; from one-third to one-half cleared and 
fenced. Mercer and Boone : no unimproved land for sale. Bracken: $15. 
Clarke: no unimproved land in the county. Jessamine: we have no 
unimproved land. Bourbon: none unimproved. Owsley and Wolfe: 
very little. Knox and Clay : from 50 cents to $5 ; broken and rugged 
mountain land. Boyd: $3 to $6. Fleming: $1 to $2; mostly fenced. 
Johnson and Floyd : $1 to $5. Carter : average $3 ; very little cleared ; 
not much under fence. Greenup : from 50 cents up to $15 ; about one- 
fifth cleared and fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocic, imple- 
ments^ or seeds f 

Ballard : from $3 to $5 per acre ; if on shares, owner receives one- 
half, if he furnishes stock, &c. ; otherwise, one-third. Union : $2 50 to 
$3. Fulton: the same. Livingston and Crittenden: from $1 to $3. 
Trigg: about $3. Ohio: $4 Daviess: $5 to $8. Hopkins: $25 to 
$1 50. Christian : $2 to $5. Eussell and Todd : $3 to $4. Logan : $4 to 
$6« Warren : $2 to $5. In Russell, Allen, Kelson, and most of the 
above counties the owner receives one-half of the crop if he furnish 
the stock, &c.; otherwise, one-third ; two-thirds according to agreement. 
Barren : one-third of product ; owner provides nothing. Hardin : $100 
to $150. Meade, $2. Narion : from $150 to $300, on shares ; owner re- 
ceives two-thirds if he furnishes stock, implements, &c., and one-half if 
he furnishes nothing. Nelson : owner one-third, and furnishes nothing ; 
otherwise, one-half. Jefferson : $10 to $18 ; shares, owner one third, and 
furnishes nothing. McCracken : $2. Henry : $4 ; owner one-half, and 
provides nothing. Carroll and Trimble : about $5 ; on shares, one-half; 
tenant provides stock. Grant : from $2 50 to $4 and $5, and in some 
places from $5 to $7 ; on shares, from one- third to one-half the crop 
according as owner furnishes or otherwise. Mercer : $4 to $6 ; shares, 
one-half the crop; renter furnishes everything. Boone: from $125 to 
$300 ; shares as in Mercer County. Bracken : one- third of the product. 
Clarke: $3 to $5; shares, one-half. Fayette: from $6 to $10; none 
rented on shares. Jessamine: $5 for first-class lands; shares, from 
one-third to one-half. Bourbon : from $3 to $8 ; or one-half the 
product. Owsley, Clay, Knox, and Wolfe : one-third of the product. 
Mason : average $5 ; shares, one-half. Boyd : owner receives one-third, 
ten miles from the river; on river bottoms, one-half; renter finds all. 
Fleming : $5 ; shares, one-half. Johnson and Floyd : one- third, and pro- 
vides nothing; otherwise, one-half. Carter: one-third of the crop. 
Greenup: about $3; on shares, one-half, the renter furnishing his own 
teams and implements. 
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What are the chief articles of production^ and what are tlie present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 



Wheat \iQi: busliel . 

Do do... .. 



Do. 
Do. 

Do 
Com. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 

do 

do. 

do, 



Prices. 



Do, 



do. 



Do 

Do. 

Do. 



do 
do 
do. 



Do do 

Oats do 

Do do 

Do do 

Rye do 

Do do 

Hay per ton 

Do do . . 

Do do.. 

Tobacco. . .per hundred. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do 



$0 75 to $1 00 
1 00 



1 15 to 1 20 
1 25 

1 40 to 1 50 
40 
50 



CO 



65 
70 
75 



80 
35 
45 



80 
10 00 

18 00 
3 00 
00 
00 



to 
to 
to 



5 
5 



8 00 

8 00 

10 00 
14 00 



90 

40 

50 

60 

75 

to 90 

to 12 00 

16 

to 20 00 

to 10 00 

to 8 00 

to 10 00 

6 00 

to 10 00 

to 12 00 

10 00 

to 15 00 

to 17 00 



Counties. 



Marion, Dariess, Grant. 

Livingston, Crittenden, Trigg, Christian, 
Todd, Allen, Hardin, Meade, Nelson, 
Henry, Mercer, Clarke, Bourbon, Boyd, 
Daviess, Fleming, Johnson, Floyd, Ohio. 

Jessamine, Barren, Greenup. 

Union, Fulton, Ohio, Warren, Knox, Clay, 
Fayette. 

Bracken, Russell. 

Daviess, Trigg, Livingston, Crittenden. 

Fulton, Barren, Clarke, Jessamine, Hopkins,. 
Ohio, Boyd, Johnson, Floyd, Carter, Bal- 
lard, Greenup. 

Christian, Todd, Logan, McCracken, Carroll, 
Trimble, Mercer, Bracken, Knox, Meade, 
Clay. 

Mason, Fleming. 

Union, Daviess, Jefferson, Fayette. 

Warren, Ohio, Russell, Nelson, Henry, 
Marion. 

Allen, Boone. 

Boyd, Johnson, Floyd, Carter. 

Meade, Nelson, Henry, Boone. 

Oliio, Jefferson. 

Meade, Marion, Clarke, Bourbon. 

Fleming, Henry. 

Ohio, Boyd, Union. 

Carroll, -Trimble. 

Hardin, Nelson. 

Allen, Livingston, Crittenden. 

Carroll, Ballard, Trimble. 

Logan, Warren, Ohio. 

Russell. 

Barren, Union. 

McCracken. 

Christian, Bracken, Todd. 

Hopkins. 

Mason. 



What is the distance to a marlcet towuj a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Ballard : 8 miles to Cairo 5 2o miles to Paducab, at the mouth of the 
Tennessee Eiver. Union : situated oil the Ohio Eiver. Fulton : the 
Mississippi Eiver traverses one side of the county. Two railroads run 
through the county. No place in it more than 5 miles from depot or 
landing. Livingston and Crittenden : not more than 8 miles to river 
from any point. Trigg: 9 miles from steamboat binding, 20 miles from 
railroad station, and 40 miles from market town. Ohio: average dis- 
tance to steamboat landing from all parts of the county is 10 miles 5 a 
railroad is now being completed tbroiigh the center of the county. 
Daviess: steamboat daily, and railroad nearly completed; average dis- 
tance 8 miles from all parts of tbe county. Hopkins: Madisonville, the 
county seat, is centrally located, and has a railroad through it. Chris- 
tian : railroad runs through the county ] no part of it more than 20 
miles distant. Eussell : 4 miles to a steamboat landing, GO miles to rail- 
road station. Todd: about 8 miles from Elkton. Logan: railroad 
passes through the entire county. Warveu ; aWxViiecb m^\ivi ^\, \Xv^ \.q>>;^\n. 
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of Bowling Green. Allen: 25 miles to railroad station. Hardin: one 
railroad through the connty in operation, another soon to be completed. 
Meade: nowhere over 10 miles. Marion: none over 7 miles. Nelson: 
40 miles to Louisville and Bardstown Eailroad, near center of county. 
Jeli'erson : the Ohio River forms the northern boundary of this county, 
and two railroads pass directly through it. McCracken : this city, Pa- 
ducah, has 13,000 inhabitants; average distance to it from all parts of 
the county about 10 miles ; there are many smaller towns. Henry : two 
railroads running through the county ; the Kentucky River forms the 
eastern boundary, and is navigable. Carroll and Trimble : no resident 
in this division is more than 6 miles from either railroad station or steam- 
boat landing. Grant : nearest market towns Cincinnati and Covington ; 
distance 37 miles; nearest railroad station 11 miles. Mercer: railroad 
station 14 miles; steamboat landing 9 miles. Boone : IG miles. Bracken: 
about 15 miles from most remote point. Clarke: none in the county. 
Fayette: 14 miles to market town from farthest point. Jessamine: 
average distance to railroad G miles. Bourbon : Paris is a railroad 
town; turnpike roads run in from all quarters. Owsley and Wolfe: 
distance not far. Knox and Clay : GO miles to railroad. Mason : the 
most distant point 15 miles. Boyd: this county borders on the Ohio 
River. Fleming : 17 miles to Maysville, which is the nearest steamboat 
landing and market town. Johnson and Floyd : navigable river through 
the county, from 1 to 10 miles distant. Carter : 10 miles to Coalton. 
Greenup : steamboat conveyance daily ; good market in county town. 
What is the general quality of landj and the kind of timher f 
Ballard: good barrens; timber of every description; oak, hickory, 
walnut, &c. Union : excellent land and good timber for all purposes; 
oak, poplar, walnut, and locust. Fulton : cypress, oak, ash, poplar, wal- 
nut, in abundance; soil almost uniformly rich and productive ; alluvial 
deposits in the bottoms, a rich deposit on yellow clay in the hills. Liv- 
ingston and Crittenden: second rate; oak, hickory, poplar. Trigg: 
medium ; some fine and fertile, and some very poor ; some abound in 
iron ore; timber, oak, sugar-tree, poplar, &c. Ohio: medium quality; 
timber, oak, poplar, w^alnut, chestnut, gum, elm, hickory, sassafras, 
sycamore, beech, &c. Daviess: good; timber — poplar, hickory, black- 
walnut, and oak. Hopkins: good land, finely timbered; white and 
blackoak, poplar, walnut, sugar maple, &c. Christian : about one-half of 
the county is as good as any in the United States, w ith only a moderate 
supply of timber. Eussell : black and white oak, poplar, hickory, and 
chestnut. Todd: the southern portion of this county is very fine land ; 
the north half is broken, but a very fine fruit country, and w ell tim- 
bered. Logan : from very good to indifierent; timber — oak, poplar, Aval- 
nut, and hickory. Warren : from third to first quality ; surfiice soil, 
vegetable loam ; subsoil, red clay, through w hich nothing passes ; oak, 
chestnut, ash, walnut, hickory, i)0i)lar, or tulip, cedar, cherry, birch, &c. 
Barren: soil varied; first, second, and third rate; timber all kinds. 
Allen: land poor and broken; timber — good and plentiful — oak, poplar, 
chestnut, hickory, ash, beech, maple, walnut, and cherry. Ilardin : 
land of rather poor quality, but good for fruit; oak, hickory, walnut, 
&c. Meade : good land ; oak and hickory. Marion : limestone ; oak 
and i)oplar chiefly. Nelson: every grade.from $2 to 875 per acre; pop- 
lar, oak, hickory, sugar-tree, walnut, beech, with other varieties. Jef- 
ferson : the general quality of land is good ; poplar, ash, sugar-tree, 
hickory, walnut, white, black, and red oak. McCracken: the land is a 
light loam of medium depth, underlaid witla. Y\\iie^\>o\i^ -, XXwC^^y \sv«^SX^ 
oak and hickory. Henry: wo have fine \i\xies>to\iey X^xi^*, ^^xNx^xiX:.^ "^s.^^^^^ 
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sugar tree, beecL, poplar, and oak. Carroll and Trimble : hill land is a 
thin clay; bottom land, rich, sandy soil ; timber embraces poplar, oak, 
sugar-tree, ash, and black walnut. Grant: land of mediuuoi quality-; 
beech, ash, walnut, poplar, oak, hickory, and sugar tree. Mercer: soil 
generally good; one-half first quality; one-half of second quality; 
timber — oak, ash, walnut, hickory, gum, cherry, and locust. Boone: 
land thin; beech timber. Bracken: land good; timber — oak, wal- 
nut, poplar, and sugar-tree. Clarke: about one-third of the land 
is equal to any in Kentucky for productiveness; the rest is of 
various grades of quality ; timber — oak, walnut, sugar-maple, and 
hickory, principally. Fayette: land considered the best in the 
world; limestone bottom; walnut, sugar-maple, ash, and oak. Jessa- 
mine: land good; blue grass; timber of , great variety; maple, ash, 
walnut, hickory, oak, poplar, locust, &c. Bourbon : same as the pre- 
ceding. Owsley and Wolfe: white-oak, poplar, and pine. Knox and 
Clay : the land varies from good to indifferent, broken and level, tbin 
and rich ; timber in abundance, almost all kinds. Mason : land gener- 
ally good, being blue limestone; timber — hickory, walnut, oak, &c. 
Boyd : river bottom very good, hilly land generally thin. Fleming: 
sugar-maple and oak; land rather thin in this county generally. John- 
son and Floyd : the land is sandy and very productive ; timber is prin- 
cipally poplar and beech. Carter: extra minerals, and tolerably good 
for farming; black-oak, poplar, pine, hemlock, sugar-maple- Greenup: 
land thin ; timber — poplar, oak, (black, white, and red,) beech, sugar- 
maple, chestnut, &c. 

For ivhat kind of labor is there a demand f 

Ballard : all kinds, particularly farm labor. Union : farm hands and 
mechanics, and coal miners. Fulton : farm hands and household ser- 
vants. Livingston, Crittenden, Ohio, Warren, Barren, Hardin, Mercer, 
and Carter : all kinds. Trigg : farm labor and house servants. Ba- 
Aiess: the same. Hopkins: all kinds, farm labor particularly, also coal 
miners. Christian : all kinds of laborers are sought for at remunera- 
tive prices, but principally agricultural laborers and house builders. 
Kussell, Todd, Allen, Meade, Nelson, Henry, Grant, Boone, Fayette, 
Knox, and Clay : farm labor is most in demand. Logan : farm hands 
and female house servants. Marion : good, reliable farm labor. Jeffer- 
*son : female house labor, and in some localities, male farm laborers. 
McCracken : farm and all kinds of common labor. Carroll and Trim- 
ble : farm labor and in-door labor are in good demand. Bracken : farm 
hands and mechanics. Clarke : farm labor for males ; house labor for 
females; both kinds greatly in demand. Jessamine: mostly farm labor- 
ers, but mechanics do well. Bourbon : farm hands, cooks, &c. Owsley 
^nd Wolfe : for farming and coal mining. Mason : active farm labor. 
Boyd: miners, furnace hands, and farm laborers. Fleming: mostly 
farm labor, and the building of turnpike roads and railroads. Johnsoia 
and Floyd: farm and mechanical labor, and lumbermen. Greenup: 
furnace-men, wood-choppers, ore-diggers, teamsters, colliers, and other 
laborers, termed gin hands. 

^yhat mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 
sJcilled> labor f 

Ballard : water-mills and steam-mills for grinding grain and sawing 
lumber. Union: flouring-mills, distilleries, coal-mines, saw-mills, 
planing-mills, &c. Fulton : a steam wagon and agricultural-implement 
factory, steam-planing and furniture factory, blacksmithing, &c. 
Livingston, Cnttendeu, Todd, Barren, Allen, Marion, Carroll, Trimble^ 
Bourbon^ Knoxy Clay, Johnson, Floyd, anOi OaTVex \ wo^^ aX, \i\^^fc\sjC. 
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Trigg: rolliug-mill and one furnace. Ohio: ordinary grist and saw 
mills. Daviess : two flour-mills, two planing-mills, one foundery, one 
macliine-shop, one woolen factory, eight tobacco-stemmers, ten distil- 
leries. Hopkins : no mills except saw and grist mills ; manufactories 
much needed, a good location for them. Christian : flour-mills, black- 
smiths and wagon-makers, one planing-mill. Eussell : flour-mills and 
saw-mills. Logan: several good flour-mills, and woolen factories. 
Warren : seven flour-mills, twelve lumber-mills, one planing-mill, one 
woolen-mill, eighteen looms, two machine-shops, one foundery, two 
broom factories, five brick-yards, where three millions of bricks were 
manufactured in 1869 ; one hundred houses erected in 1809 5 population, 
€,000. Hardin : we have no factories, but need them badly 5 have good 
flour-mills; want laborers and mechanics, everything in fact except 
politics and whisky, Meade: cotton factory, woolen factory, flour- 
mills, distilleries, &c. Nelson : ordinary corn and flour mills. Jeffer- 
son : are several flour-mills doing a local business ; a number of saw- 
mills ; one small woolen factory, and one tobacco manufactory. 
McCracken : one large rolling-mill, several flour-mills, several carriage, 
wagon, and plow factories, planing-mill, and several tobacco and cigar 
factories. Henry : only one factory in the county, and that a woolen 
factory at Eminence. Grant : only a few flour-miils and saw-mills, and 
some two or three wool-carding factories. Mercer : flour and saw mills, 
about fifteen altogether. Boone : three flour-mills and one distillery. 
Bracken: saw-mills and flour-mills. Fayette: two woolen-mills, one 
cotton-mill, several bagging manufactories. Jessamine: we have none 
except flour-mills and distilleries. Mason: one cotton factory, two 
woolen factories, two plow factories, two carriage factories. Boyd : one 
iron furnace, making from forty to forty-eight tons of iron per day. 
Fleming : a number of steam saw-mills. Greenup : two flour-mills, one 
saw-mill,, and a number of furnaces. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worlcs in progress 
requiring common labor. If so^ how far distant f 

Ballard : we have some railroads in contemplation in this county, and 
several gravel roads to be made. Livingston and Crittenden : fifteen 
miles distant. Trigg: twenty miles. Ohio: one in progress. Daviess: 
one in progress. Hopkins : one to be built this year ; labor in demand. 
Christian : one railroad in process of construction, and several turn- 
pikes to be made. Warren : turnpikes are building ; also water-works 
and gas-works in the town. Hardin : one railroad in progress, and 
labor in demand. Meade: none nearer than 25 miles. Marion: no 
railroads 5 turnpikes are building. Jefferson : one railroad in progress. 
McCracken : two railroads and several gravel roads in progress. 
Mercer: railroads in contemplation, and a number of turnpikes in pro- 
gress. Owsjey and Wolfe : 25 miles distant. Mason : one at a distance 
of 45 miles. Boyd: one railroad terminates at Ashland, distant 5 miles, 
with a fair prospect of another soon to be constructed. Fleming : six 
miles from Flemingsburg there is a railroad in progress. Carter : 9 
miles to railroad. Greenup: one railroad comes to our county town, 
and will be extended. 

If many foreign-born tvorhnen are employed in your district^ please give 
the preponderating nationaUty. 

Ballard: very few foreigners, mostly German and Irish. Union, 
Daviess, Meade, Jefferson, Carroll, Trimble, and Boytl : German. Fulton : 
many Germans, and they are rapidly increasing, in our towns especially.^ 
and a few Irish. Livingston, Clarke, Tiigg, i!»l?iv:\oxi^ Ht^\e>^\^ ^«^^\\r^-> 
IPlemingy Carter^ and Crittenden: Irisli. 0\i\o\ lY\s\io\v>i\i^\i^^vv5'i^>^^^ 
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and some German mechanics and farmers. Hopkins : a few Irish and 
Germans. Christian : Irish ; quite a number employed on the railroad. 
Logan: not many; Irish are the most numerous; a few Germans have 
settled here lately. Hardin: in towns mostly Germans: on the rail- 
roads, Irish ; not many foreigners in the county. Nelson : Irish, with 
a few Germans. McCrackcu: Germans largely preponderate here, 
although we have many French and Irish. Henry : a few Irish on 
the railroads. Grant : a few Germans and Irish. Bracken : Germans 
are cultivating vineyards. Fayette: the Irish preponderate. Jessa- 
mine : mostly Irish, some Germans. Bourbon : none in Bourbon just 
now, but will be shortly, when work is commenced on the railroads. 
Owsley and Wolfe: W*elsh, Dutch, and Irish. Mason: Irish; also 
many Germans. Johnson and Floyd : very few foreigners in this part 
of the country. Greenup : very few German and Irish. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
mechanics^ or small farmers. Is there much landj of good quality and well 
watered^ yet unoccupied f 

Ballard: a large quantity of land unoccupied. Union: a great 
quantity of good land yet to be brought into cultivation, and an excel- 
lent home market for all products of the farm ; good opening for almost 
every kind of manufactory ; abundance of stone coal ; communication 
by river and rail convenient. Fulton: abundance of land of best 
quality now ready for occupants. Any man who is willing to work can 
find occupation at good wages. Livingston and Crittenden : consider- 
able land unoccupied ; water can be easily obtained. Trigg : a demand 
for some good mechanics and house servants, to whom good wages are 
offered; not much land unoccupied. Ohio: a large amount of good, 
well-watered land unoccupied, and cheap, and the railroad will greatly 
advance all business ; local taxes low. Daviess : a great demand for 
laborers and mechanics ; a large amount of unimproved, land of good 
quality, and well watered. Hoi)kins: we have fine land for farmers 
and fruit-growers, and the finest coal-fields in the western country. 
Christian : much of the land is in a coal region, with a plentiful supply 
of good timber, and is well adapted to fruit and grass growing. 
Eussell : good carpenters command good prices. We have some of the 
finest water-power in the whole State. Todd : an excellent fruit-growing 
region of country. Warren : there is a great demand for all kinds of 
labor, and good prices are i)aid ; the land is rich and productive, and 
there is a large area unoccui^ied, with a fine, healthy climate. Barren: 
the unoccupied land is i)Oor. Allen : good farmers and some good 
wheelwrights would do well here. Hardin : a good field of labor is open 
for common laborers, mechanics, and small farmers ; a large. proportion 
of the land is good, the price remarkably low, having advanced but 
very little since 18G0. Meade: a large quantity of good land yet 
unoccupied. Marion : good reliable farm labor is much needed. Nelson : 
a good farming country. Jefl'erson : no peculiar advantages to the class 
of labor mentioned can be offered. McCracken : plenty of work, and 
good pay for common laborers ; i)lenty of land that will yield a good 
return for the labor of farmers. Henry : nearly all the land is occupied 
by the owners; farm hands are greatly needed. Carroll and Trimble: 
there is very little land of good quality unoccupied. Grant: not much 
unoccupied land, but a considerable quantity for sale. Mercer : employ- 
ment of various kinds can be obtained at fair wages. Bracken : the 
price of leaf tobacco has been very high for many years past, and our 
soil is peculiarly adapted to its production, the finest quality being pro- 
(luced; hind of good quality yet uuoccnpVevV. C\^i:^^\ \ic>\^\ivi\MiQ^^\SL- 
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pied ; laborers for the farm and females for housework are very greatly 
in demand. Jessamine : no lands unoccupied ; our farmers are doing 
well, and many farms can be bought on reasonable terms; all kinds ol 
mechanics and industrious men can do well here. Owsley and Wolfe: 
much good land unoccupied, which can be obtained upon reasonable 
terms. Knox and Clay : a large quantity of land unoccupied, but it is 
rough land. Mason : a demand for labor of all kinds throughout the 
entire county ; no land of good quality unoccupied. Boyd and Fleming : 
laborers, miners, and mechanics can readily find employment at good 
wages. Johnson and Floyd: small farmers and mechanics can do well 
liere. Carter: this is a mineral region, and great advantages are 
afforded to industrious and enterprising men. Greenup: not much 
good land, but a large quantity of hilly land unoccupied; soil thin, weU 
timbered, generally well watered. 

What are the prices of farm stocJcj sound and in good condition ? 
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INDIANA. 

Area, 21,G37,7G0 acres. Population in 1870, 1,073,943. 

Can land bepurcliased or rentedinyoiirdistricfjSiiitable for small farmj 
on favorable terms f 

♦Perry, Crawford, Scott, Clarke, Floyd, Harrison, Washington, Swit- 
zerland, Bartholomew, Jennings, Jefferson, Franklin, Kipley, Delaware, 
Wayne, Johnson, Greene, Sullivan, Vigo, Carroll, Lake, Newton, Pu- 
laski, Boone, Montgomery, Miami, Fulton, White, Marshall, De Kalb, 
Steuben, Elkhart, Monroe, La Grange, Howard, and Blackford : it can. 
Eush: rents and i)rices high. Shelby: on fair terms. Morgan: yes; 
bottom lands can be rented, and uplands can be bought at cheap rates. 
La Porte and Fountain: a small quantity on fair terms. St. Joseph: 
yes, to a limited extent ; the best of the land, however, is in the hands 
of small farmers, and is not for sale or rent. 

What is the price per acre of small improved f amis f State what propor- 
tion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the hind of build- 
ings, 

Crawford : from $4 to $8 per acre, one-third under cultivation ; gen- 
erally log and frame buildings. Scott : from $10 to $20 ; with good 
tenant house, from 40 to 50 acres cleared, the rest in timber. Clarke: 
from $20 to $200 ; buildings indifferent. Floyd: average, $15; from 
one-third to one-half improved. Harrison : $25 to $40 ; three-fifths to 
four-fifths under cultivation ; moderately cheap buildings. Washing- 
ton : $20 to $40 5 about one-half under cultivation ; nearly all fenced; 
frame and brick houses. Monroe : within a range of 10 miles, from $15 
to $100 ; from one-half to three-fourths under cultivation ; generally all 
fenced ; the higher-priced have good two-story frame or brick buildings; 
good fruit. Switzerland: river land, $100 to $120; hill and interior 
land $50 to $60 ; nearly all fenced ; about one-half under cultivation ; 
buildings moderately good. Bartholomew : average price, $35 ; two- 
thirds under cultivation ; nearly all fenced ; wooden frame buildings. 
Jennings : average, $20 ; about one-half under cultivation ; four-fifSis 
under fence ; mostly wooden buildings. Jefferson : $20. Franklin : 
$25 ; three-fourths under cultivation ; buildings, frame and brick. Eush: 
from $60 to $90 ; two-thirds to three-fourths under cultivation, with 
comfortable farm buildings. Ripley: $10 to $50; one-fourth improved; 
small frame and log buildings. Delaware: $30; one-half under culti- 
vation; three-fourths fenced; buildings, wood and brick. Wayne: 
from $30 upward ; three-fourths under cultivation ; all fenced ; good 
buildings, brick and frame. Johnson : average, $60; about three-fifths 
under cultivation ; nearly all under fence ; good frame buildings. Shel- 
by : from $35 to $50 ; one-half under cultivation ; all fenced ; hewed- 
log and frame buildings. Morgan : small upland farms from $10 to $30; 
about one-half under cultivation ; two-thirds fenced ; buildings cheap but 
comfortable. Hendricks: $75 to $150; one-half cultivated, balance in 
grass; all under fence ; small frame buildings. Greene: $25 to $40. 
Sullivan : from $25 to $100; from one-third to two-thirds under cultiva- 
tion ; all fenced ; good buildings. Parke : $10 to $60 ; one-half to two- 
thirds under cultivation ; all fenced ; log and frame buildings. Vigo: 
from $20 to $200. Putnam : $40 to $70; nearly all fenced and under cul- 
tivation ; buildings generally comfortable. Carroll: from $10 to $50; 
about three-fifths under cultivation ; brick, frame, and concrete build- 
ings. Vermillion: $30; two-fifths to one half cleared ; common frame 
buildings. Lake: from $20 to $50 ; mostly under cultivation. New- 

^ Names of counties from wbich. Toiutna \iave \i<ieii Tft<i<i\NCAi.. 
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ton : from $10 to $25 ; one-half under cultivation, and fenced ; buildings 
tolerably fair. Pulaski : from $5 to $20 ; buildings and fences poor, 
lia Porte : from $20 to $150, according to quality and location ; more 
than one-half under cultivation ; buildings moderately good. Fountain : 
from $30 to $60; about one-half under cultivation, and fenced 5 build- 
ings ordinary. Boone : $20 to $30 5 one-liftli under cultivation ; one- 
fourth fenced ; buildings ordinary. Montgomery: from $30 to $100; 
from one-half to two-thirds under cultivation ; nearly all fenced ; com- 
fortable buildings. Miami : from $30 to $75 ; one-half cleared and 
Tinder fence, with good buildings. St. Joseph: near market towns, 
from $75 to $125; at a greater distance, from $20 to $50; one-half to 
two-thirds cleared, with tolerably good fences and buildings. Fulton : 
from $15 to $50 ; from one-fourth to three-fourths under cultivation and 
fenced; buildings moderately good. White: $15 to $40; nearly all 
improved, and under fence; comfortable buildings. Marshall: about 
$40; one-third under cultivation ; all fenced ; buildings, good log and 
frame. DeKalb: average, $50; more than one-half under cultivation ; 
reasonably good buildings. Steuben : average, $30 ; one-third under 
cultivation; good rail fences ; frame buildings. Elkhart: from $25 to 
$100, according to quality and location ; about one- third under cultiva- 
tion, and under fence; frame buildings. La Grange: from $50 to $75; 
from one-fourth to three-fourths fenced, and under cultivation ; build- 
ings ordinary. Howard : from $10 to $40 ; from one-fourth to one-half 
tinder cultivation, and fenced ; log or small frame buildings. Blackford : 
from $15 to $35, with, generally, one-half under cultivation, and ordi- 
nary buildings. "Wabash : from $30 to $40 ; near Wabash City, farms 
range from $50 to $75. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landj what proportion is cleared j 
and Iww much^ if any^ is fenced f 

Perry : from $2 to $5 per acre. Crawford : from $3 to $G ; in some 
localities from $5 to $7. Scott: from $15 to $30; one-half in a good 
state of cultivation. Clarke: from $10 to $20; generally about one-half 
tinder fence, with one-third cleared. Floyd: all partially improved; 
one-half cleared, two-thirds fenced. Harrison : about $15 ; neither fenced 
nor cleared. Washington : $18 to $20; none cleared and none fenced* 
Monroe: none for sale. Switzerland: $35 to $50; nearly all fenced. 
Bartholomew: from $15 to $20; none cleared or fenced. Jennings: 
from $10 to $15; none cleared or fenced. Jefferson: $10 to $15; half 
cleared and fenced. Franklin : the lands in this division are mostly 
improved. Eush : from $40 to $60 ; one-third cleared and fenced ; if the 
timber is good it is worth more. Eipley : $5 to $30 ; all timber. Dela- 
ware: $18; very little cleared and not much fenced. Wayne: no un- 
improved land. Johnson : average, $45 ; about two-fifths cleared, nearly 
all fenced. Shelby: but little for sale separate from improvements, 
which would rate from $30 to $45 per acre. Morgan : from $5 to $25 
for unimproved uplands ; bottom lands all improved. Hendricks : from 
$25 to $150 ; mostly fenced ; timbered land is increasing in value since 
our railroad was finished. Greene : wild land from $10 to $15. Sulli- 
van : from $20 to $30 ; one-third cleared ; all fenced. Parke : $10 to 
$20 ; wholly unimproved. Vigo : about $20, 10 miles from town. Put- 
nam: no unimproved land; about one-half of all the land is cleared. 
In the better portions of the county over one-half is cleared. Carroll : 
%26 ; about three-fifths cleared and fenced. There is an increasing de- 
mand for unimproved timber land. Vermillion: $15 to $20. Lake 
and Kewton : from $5 to $30 for unimproved land, prairie or timber^ 
Pulaski : $5 to $20. La Porte : there are three ^m^i^ ol\^\v^^ \aa2t'^Q. 
from $2 to $10, dry oak land from $10 to $25, auOL \ieaN^' \\m\ie:\\KOL^'tt'^^ 
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$30 to $100. Fountain : $8 to $15. Boone : $5 to $10; one-twentietli 
cleared and fenced. Montgomery: unimproved land sells for the same 
as the improved, the timber being valuable. Two-thirds of the land is 
cleared and fenced ; price from $30 to $100. Miami: from $10 to $15. 
St. Joseph : the unimproved land is mostly marshy or wet land capable of 
improvement by draining, and can be bought at from $3 to $10. Ful- 
ton : $10 to $30. White : $3 to $15 ; prairie and barrens ; none fenced. 
Marshall: $10 to $40; mostly timbered land; none fenced. De Kalb: 
$50 with or without improvements and fences. Steuben : $20. Elkhart : 
from $10 to $G0. La Grange: low land from $10 to $35; none fenced 
nor cleared. Dry heavy timbered land very valuable, from $40 to $125. 
Howard: $8 to $15 per acre; none fenced. Blackford: from $10 to 
$25, according to the location of the land and the quality of the timber 
Wabash: $15 to $40. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
what share docs the oivner receive f Does ilw latter provide stocky imple- 
ments^ or seeds f 

Perry: owner gets two fifths, furnishes nothing; one-half if he 
furnishes stock, &c.; on poorer land, one-third. Crawford : from $1 to 
$5 per acre ; on shares, owner gets one-third of the crop ; and if he 
furnishes stock, seed, and implements, one-half. Scott: one-third of crop 
to owner when tenant finds everything, and in some cases one-half. 
Clarke : shares, one-half the crop. Floyd : $3 to $7 per acre ; on shares, 
one-half. Harrison: owner receives one-third; and if he furnish 
^ock, &c.; then two-thii'ds. Washington : about $1 per acre for rent, 
or two-thirds the crop, nothing furnished. Monroe: owner furnishing 
everything, receives two-thirds of the crop. Switzerland : from $5 to 
$6 per acre ; on shares, owner receives one-half the crop ; renter pro- 
vides everything. Bartholomew : about $5 ; on shares, renter gives 
two-fifths of crop, and finds seed, implements, &c. Jennings:* cash 
rent from $3 to $5; on shares, one-third or one-half, according as 
one or the other party furnishes teams, seeds, &c. Jefferson: one- 
third of the crop, tenant providing his own team, seeds, &c. Franklin : 
owner receives one-half, and tenant furnishes everything. Rush : from 
$3 50 to $5 50; on shares, owner furnishes land and half the seed, and 
gets one-half the crop when gathered. Eipley : on shares, tenant gets 
one-half, and furnishes team, seeds, and implements. Delaware: 
owner receives two-fifths of product, and does not furnish stock, imple- 
ments, or seeds. Wayne: money rent from $4 to $0 per acre; on 
shares, one-half the crop in the bushel, renter providing stock, imple- 
ments, and seeds. Johnson : $4 to $0, on shares ; if owner provides 
one-half of the implements, stock, seeds, &c., he receives one-half the 
product. Shelby : $3 50 to $5, or one-third to one-half of the crop, the 
tenant I'urnishing his own team, stock, and seeds. Morgan : $4, or one- 
third of the crop if wheat, one-half if corn, when tenant furnishes seeds, 
&c. Hendricks : about $5 per acre; shares, as above. Greene: own^r 
receives half without providing stock, implements, or seeds. Sullivan: 
from $3 to $5, or one-third, and nothing is furnished. Parke : owner 
receives one-third, furnishing nothing; or one-half, and furnishes 
team, seeds, &c. Vigo: the same. Putnam: owner receives one-half, 
and furnishes nothing. Carroll : owner, one-third. Vermillion : $2 
to $3, or one-third of crop. Lake : $2 50, on shares ; owner one-third ; 
and if he furnish, one-half. • Newton : $U to $4, or one-third of crop. 
Pulaski : from $1 to $3, or one-third of product, providing nothing. 
La Porte: one-half the grain, wheat and oats in the sack, corn in the 
end^ the renter furnishing everything. Fountain : $4, or one-third of 
product; if owner i)ro\ides stock, impYcmeiita ^wOl ^^^v\s,,\l^ \^^\n;^ 
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two-thirds. Boone : $3, or one-third of crop, furnishing nothing. Mon t- 

fomery : $5. or one-half the product, owner providing nothing'. Miami : 
3, or one-third the product. St. Joseph : one-third. Fulton : $4 for 
the improved portion of the farm, or from one-third to two-fifths of 
the crop when gathered. White, Marshall, and DeKalb : one-third of 
the crop, unless owner furnishes team, seeds, &c., when he receives 
one-half. Steuben : $2, or one-third the crop. Elkhart : $2 to $5. La 
Grange: from one-third to one-half of the crop; when the owner 
furnishes implements and seeds he receives three-fifths in the bushel. 
Howard: $3, or one-third of the crop, the renter furnishing everything. 
Blackford: $2 for the improved part, or one-third of the product. 
Wabash : one-third, owner furnishing nothing. 

What are the chief articles of production^ and wlmt are the present prices 
of tiDo or three of them f 



Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Wheat 


.per bushel. - 




$0 80 


White, Steuben. 


Do 


do 


$0 80 to %l 00 


Montgomery. 


Do 


.... do 




85 


Miami, Fulton. 


Do 


do..- 




90 


Fountain, Crawford, Monroe, Rush, Wa- 
bash, Delaware, Shelby, Vermillion, La 
Porte, Hendricks. 


Do 


do 


90 to $1 00 


Sullivan, Marshall, Floyd, Perry, Vigo, Elk- 










hart, Carroll. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Scott, Harrison, Switzerland, Jennings, Rip- 
ley, Morgan, Greene, Putnam, Pulaski, 
Boone, St. Joseph, De Kalb, La Grang<j, 
Howard, Johnson, Washington. 


Do 


....do 


1 00 to 


1 10 


Clarke, Wayne. 


Do 


....do 


1 00 to 


1 20 


Jefferson, Parke. 


Corn 


.... do 




30 


Shelby, Parke. 


Do 


do 




35 


Delaware, Johnson, Lake, Fountain, Carroll. 


Do 


do .... - . 


40 to 


45 


Marshall, Hendricks. 


Do 


....do 




50 


Greene, Newton, Wayne, Washington. 


Do 


do 


60 to 


65 


Vermillion, Scott, Harrison, Monroe, Mor- 
gan, Vigo, Sullivan. 


Do 


do 




70 


Miami, Steuben, Howard. 


Do 


....do 




75 


Crawford, Clarke, Floyd, Jennings, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, Rush, Ripley, Putnam, 
Pulaski, La Porte, Montgomery, St. Jo- 
seph, White, La Grange. 


Do 


.... do 




80 


Boone, De Kalb. 


Do 


do 




90 


Elkhart, Wabash. 


Oats 


....do 


30 to 


35 


Fountain, Lake. 


Do 


....do 




40 


Harrison, Delaware, Newton. 


Do 


.... do 




45 


Crawford, Washington, La Porte, La 
Grange, Perry. 


Do 


do 




50 


Scott, Clarke, Jefferson, Franklin, Ripley, 
Putnam, Pulaski, Boone, Montgomery. 


Do 


do 




60 


Morgan, Do Kalb. 


Potatoes ..- 


... . do 




30 


Montgomery, Elkhart, Boone. 


Do 


....do 




35 


Crawford, La Grange. 


Do- 


....do 




40 


Switzerland, Ripley, Morgan, De Kalb. 


Do- 


do 




50 


Scott, Clarke, Harrison, Delaware, La Porte. 


Do 


do 


50 to 


60 


MarshaU, Putnam, Fulton. 


Do 


do 




80 


Johnson, Hendricks. 


Do 


do 




1 25 


Floyd, Shelby. 


Hay 


— per ton.. 




8 00 


White. 


Do 


do 




10 00 


Jennings, Ripley, Boone, Steuben. 


Do 


do 




12 00 


Montgomery. 


Do 


do 




15 00 


Jefferson. 


Do 


do...... 




16 00 


Switzerland. 
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What is the distance to a market town^ a railroad, station^ or a stecumhoat 
landing f 

Perry: tbis county has six towns on the river. Steamboats can l^nd 
at nearly all farms until the river gets very low. Crawford : 18 miles 
of this county borders on the Ohio Kiver. Scott : two railroads running 
through the county; about 16 miles to a steamboat landing. Clarke: 
from 1 to 5 miles. Flojd : Xew Albany, which is the county seat, is at 
the head of navigation of the Lower Ohio, eight months of the year. 
Harrison : 20 miles. Washington : there is a railroad running through 
the center of the county, and another road surveyed. Monroe : railroad 
through the county centrally from north to south, with stations every 
six miles. Switzerland: the county borders on the Ohio River for 35 
miles; landings at all places where required. Bartholomew: market 
convenient; nine railroad stations within the county. Jennings: there 
are fourteen railroad stations in the county, and market convenient. 
Jefferson : from 1 to 15 miles from Madison on the Ohio Eiver. Good 
markets all the year. Franklin : facilities for transportation good. 
Eush : two railroads run through the county town, and diagonally 
through the county. Ripley : 40 to 60 miles from Cincinnati, Ohio ; two 
railroads through the county. Delaware : Muncie is a railroad town. 
Wayne: 5 miles the utmost in any part of the county. A new railroad 
north opens a country with cheaplandandplenty of timber. Johnson: 
two railroads pass through the county. Shelby : this countj'^ has about 
66 miles of railroad, 16 stations ; and 6 miles is the greatest distance 
from a station at any point. Morgan: two railroads; 30 miles to In- 
dianapolis. Hendricks : about 20 miles to a market town, 5 miles to a 
railroad station. Greene : Worthington is the center of a great agri- 
cultural country. Sullivan: railroad through the county; steamboat 
landings on the western boundary. Parke : Wabash River on the west; 
railroad from Rockville to Terre Haute. Putnam : three railroads and 
a fine market. Carroll: Delphi is a market town and seat of jus- 
tice. Vermillion : 5 or 6 miles to market. Lake : five railroads in the 
county; greatest distance to market 14 miles. Newton: from 2 to 25 
miles to railroad stations. Pulaski: two railroads pass through the 
county. La Porte : there are six market towns in the county, six rail- 
roads and ten stations, and one harbor on Lake Michigan, at Michigan 
City. Fountain : this county has six railroad stations, two market 
towns, one steamboat landing, and a canal. Boone : on the Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and Lafayette Railroad. Montgomery : there are two good 
marJcet towns and seven railroad stations in the district ; no steamboat 
landing. Miami : not exceeding 10 miles from any point within the 
county. St. Joseph : two railroads and several towns along the same 
furnish convenient market facilities. Fulton : the county seat of this 
county is a railroad town and market town. White : two railroads and 
ten stations. Marshall : average distance 7 miles. De Kalb : this is a 
railroad town. Steuben: the same. Elkhart: two railroads and six 
stations. La Grange : from 5 to 12 miles ; railroad through center of 
county; three stations. Howard: two railroads and good markets. 
Blackford : a railroad station and market here. Wabash : markets are 
good : we have both railroad and canal. 

What is the general quality of land and the Jcind of timber f 

Perry : the land is very hilly, except river bottoms, and varies in 
quality, ranging from $2 to $100 per acre; timber — poplar, beech, hick- 
ory, oak, cedar, elm, gum, maple, and walnut. Crawford: bottom land 
very good ; uplands moderately good ; all kinds of timber. Scott : land 
here will hardly average with the rest of the State 5 almost all kinds 
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of timber — oak, poplar, maple, hickory, beecli, gum, &c. Clarke : river 
land No. 1, oak land No. 2, and beecli flats third rate. Timber — beech, 
oak, poplar,, walnut, sugar-maple, gum, and sycamore. Floyd: clay 
soil upland 5 river bottom, rich alluvial 5 beech, oak, hickory, walnut, 
and poplar. Harrison: limestone; the timber is poplar, oak, beech, 
maple, walnut, hickory, &c. Washington: quality fair; oak, poplar, 
beech,' walnut, &c. Monroe : undulating blue-grasi? land, with an abund- 
ance of the best quality of limestone; timber— black walnut, poplar, 
ash, sugar-maple, beech, oak, hickory, &c. Switzerland: black alluvial 
soil on and n6ar the river; interior, flat clay; beech, maple, poplar, 
walnut, oak, ash, elm. Bartholomew: sandy loam and some clay; 
beech, hfckory, oak, &c. Jennings : near tlie streams the face of the 
country is hilly and broken and moderately fertile, except in the beech 
flats, at the head of the streams, where it is only tit for grass ; timber — 
oak, poplar, beech, hickory, and sweet gum. Jefferson : clay land, with 
beech, oak, poplar, hickory, ash, walnut, &c. Franklin : fair; timber — 
poplar, oak, walnut, mapl^, and beech. Eush : land very rich and pro- 
ductive, with but little waste; timber — walnut, poplar, oak, ash, and 
beech. Eipley : clay soil, rather thin ; all kinds of timber— oak, poplar, 
walnut, hickory, beech, gum, and maple. Delaware : the land, after 
being underdrained, is good ; oak, walnut, beech, maple, hickory, ash, 
poplar, &c., plenty and good, Wayne : good soil, clay loam ; beech, 
maple, oak, walnut, and hickory. Johnson: rolling land subject to 
thorough drainage; black loam; burr and white oak, sugar-maple, 
black walnut, poplar, beech, hickory, &c. ^Shelby : land good ; timber — 
white burr and red oak, poplar, walnut, gray blue and swamp ash, 
sugar-maple, hickory, elm, sycamore, &c. Morgan : bottom lands very 
fertile ; uplands medium in quality, but good for grass and excellent for 
fruit; oak, ash, Avalnut, sugar-maple, beech, poplar, sycamore, and elm 
I)redominate, and are good, cheap, and very abundant. Hendricks: 
good land ; walnut, hickory, beech, ash, oak; maple, poplar, &c. 
Greene : land is a good average ; oak, poplar, walnut, &c. Sullivan : 
dark loam and clay ; beech, oak, maple, and black scrub-oak. Parke : 
three-fifths good level upland, one-fifth hills, and one-fifth first-rate 
bottom. Yigo : black loam with sand intermixed, and heavy clay ; oak,^ 
hickory, poplar, black walnut, beech, and hard maple. Putnam : good, 
especially for grass; timber of almost every kind common to this lati- 
tude — poplar, walnut, maple, beech, hickory, pak, ash, linden, buckeye. 
Carroll : clay soil ; oak, walnut, maple, and beech. Vermillion : black 
loam and clay ; sandy loam with gravel subsoil. Lake : land is rich 
prairie, clay subsoil; timber — oak and hickory, mostly in the groves; 
some heavy timber. Newton : deep, rich prairie loam and oak open- 
ings, being very sandy. Pulaski : rich prairie lands with timber con- 
venient ; timber land sandy and poor. La Porte : about one-quarter 
sandy barrens ; one-quarter marsh, and the remainder fine prairie and 
rich timber land ; oak, poplar, walnut, beech, maple, pine, and bass- 
wood. Fountain: good; walnut, maple, beech, oak. Boone: good; 
walnut, maple, beech, oak. Montgomery : soil good, mostly deep loam ; 
walnut, sugar-maple, oak, beech, poplar, hickory, ash, elm, cherry, &c. 
Miami: land generally of good quality; white oak and walnut. St. 
Joseph : there are four different kinds of land ; heavy timber land, oak 
openings, dry prairie, and wet prairie, or marsh. The heavy timber 
consists of beech, maple, black and white walnut, whitewood, oak, elm, 
basswood, &c. ; on the barrens, white, black and burr oak, and hickory. 
Fulton : every variety of quality from highest to lo'w^^ti^T^^^*^ "Cws^^s^ — 
oak^ ash, maple, beech, elm, hickory, poplar, ^aXuuX^ ^.o*. ^\i\^a^^ \^^>ss. 
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first quality to tliird rate ; oak, timber. Marshall : good sandy soil ; 
beech, maple, oak, and black walnut. De Kalb : mixture of sand, loam, 
and clay ; beech, maple, oak, walnut, elm, poplar, ash, and hickory. 
Steuben : good ; oak, beech, maple, w^hitewood. Elkhart : timbered 
land; oak, maple, ash, hickory, beech, and walnut. La Grange: land 
is good; timber — white wood, soft maple, oak, and walnut; good timber 
getting scarce in some localities. Howard : black soil ; poplar, black 
walnut, sugar-maple, beech, and hickory. Blackford: oak, hickory, 
walnut, ash, elm, and sugar-maple. Wabash : the land is fertile; oak, 
ash, poplar, walnut. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand? , 

Perry : good mechanics can get ready employment. Crawford : agri- 
cultural. Scott: all kinds. Clarke: farm laborers and mechanics. 
Floyd: farm and mechanical labor. Harrison, Washington : all kinds, 
at good wages. Switzerland, Kipley, Delaware, Morgan, Hendricks, 
Greene, Carroll, Montgomery, Miami, White, De Kalb, and Elkhart: 
farm labor, principally. Monroe : supply and demand about equal. 
Bartholomew: farmers and all kinds of mechanics. Jennings: farmers, 
stone-quarrymen, and all kinds of mechanical labor. Jefferson, Sulli- 
van, Newton: all kinds. Franklin: farm and mechanical. Jiush: 
every kind, but especially farm labor. Wayne : all kii\ds, especially 
skilled. Johnson: all kinds. Shelby: no special demand at present. 
Parke: almost all kinds; great coal fields. Vigo: coal-mining and 
railroad-building. Carroll : farm labor. Putnam : good farm hands 
can almost always find employment at good wages. Vermillion : farm 
labor and mechanical. Lake: farm hands, carpenters, and cheese- 
makers. Pulaski: farm, ditching, and dairymen. Fountain: common 
labor. Boone : farm and mechanical. St. Joseph: farm labor for men, 
and domestic labor for women ; also quite a demand for mechanics and 
other laborers in our factories. Fulton : ordinary farm hands and com- 
mon laborers. Marshall : men to clear land, put up saw-mills, and get 
out lumber, for which there is ready sale. Steuben : farm and ordinary. 
La Grange : not very much demand for laborers at i)resent, except rail- 
road hands. Howard : pretty well supplied. Blackford : farmers, day 
laborers, and carpenters. 

What mills or factories^ if ani/j are in operation^ or in progress j reqtdr* 
inrj sJcilled labor f 

Perry: cotton-mills employing 300 or 400 hands; furniture, chair, 
w^oolen, wagon, bellows and other factories; 5 coal mines employing 
from 200 to 500 hands ; quarries, when in operation employing 100 to 
150 hands. Crawford : saw-mills and salt-works. Scott : saw-mills, 
flour-mills, woolen-mills, sash and door factory, &c. Clarke : 10 liour- 
niilis, 9 saw-mills, 2 ship-yards, 2 car and locomotive manufactories, em- 
ploying about 500 hands ; woolen-mills, founderies, &c. Floyd: 27 flour- 
mills, 2 iron-rolling mills, 5 planing-mills, 2 glass factories, nail- works, 
woolen-mill, 9 saw-mills, 1 ijailroad-iron mill, axe and edge-tool works, 5 
extensiv^e founderies, machme- works, &c.; &c.; -capital employed, about 
$1,000,000. Harrison: none. Washington: woolen factories, flour and 
saw mills. Monroe: woolen-mills, planing-mills, founderies, &c. Switz- 
erland : none of any consequence. Bartholomew : hydraulic woolen- 
mills, some G or 7 flour-mills, sash and blind lactones, &c. Jennings : 
25 saw and grist mill^, 9 flour-mills, 3 woolen factories, and 2 furniture 
factories. Jefferson: all that are required in an old-settled country. 
Franklin: paper, flour, and woolen mills. Rush: 12 flour-mills, 3 
planing-mills, 3 woolen factories, carriage factories, &c. Ripley : none. 
Velaware: no extensive factories in operation oy mpYo^t^^. \Y«^ue: 
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woolen factories, luachine-sliopSyfounderies, paper-mills, saw-mills, flour- 
inills, &c. Johnson: 14 flonr-mills, 15 saw-mills, 3 planing-mills, 3 
woolen factories, 2 founderies, &c. Shelby : flour-mills, saw-mills, woolen 
factory, plauing-mills. Morgan : there are many saw-mills and flour- 
raills, and a few woolen-mills, and one planing-mill ; founderies and Vic- 
tories badly needed. Hendricks : 2 grist-mills, 2 saw-mills, 1 woolen fac- 
tory. Greene: 4 saw-mills and 2 grist-mills. Parke: 21 flour-mills, 70 
saw-mills, 3 woolen factories, and about 100 other mechanical shops and 
manufactories. Vigo : woolen factories, founderies, blast furnaces, roll- 
ing-mills, planing-mills, &c. Putnam : ii-on and nail factory, pump fac- 
tory, woolen-mills, planing-mills, and many smaller manufactories, but 
they are generally supplied with hands. Carroll: grist-mills, saw-mills, 
and paper-mills. Vermillion: 2 woolen-mills. Lake: several grist-mills, 
1 woolen-mill, sash and blind factories, planing-mills, &c. Newton : 1 
water and 2 stieam grist-mills, 3 steam saw-mills. Pulaski : a good mill 
very much needed in the western part of the county ; factories also needed. 
La Porte: woolen-mills, furniture and car factories, machine shops, &c. 
Fountain: none. Boone: grist and sawmills, woolen and stave fac- 
tories. Montgomery : 4 woolen factories, cabinet, sash and blind, and 
stave factories, foundery and machine shop, 12 flour-mills. St. Joseph : 
10 flour-mills, 30 saw-mills, 3 woolen factories, 2 founderies, 3 extensive 
wagon factories, 4 smaller wagon factories, 4 extensive agricultural im- 
plement factories, 12 furniture factories, 1 extensive sewing-machine 
factory, 1 paper-mill, tannery, &c., &c. Fulton: grist-mills, saw-mills, 
woolen factories, planing-mill. White: 3 large woolen factories, 2 large 
flour-mills, and 3 saw-mills on Tippecanoe River ; a new dam with 10 
feet fall just completed. Marshall: there are about 45 steam and water- 
power mills in this county, and twice that number can find ready sale 
for their products. De Kalb : grist-mills and saw-mills, and stave fac- 
tories. Steuben : flour and saw mills. Elkhart : we have but few man- 
ufactories; 10 grist-mills, 4 woolen-mills, &c., &c. La Grange: none 
in this county, except woolen and caiTiage factories. Howard : woolen 
factory, machine-shop. Blackford : a hub and spoke factory, employing 
150 hands. Wabash : 2 woolen-mills, 2 founderies, 4 planing-mills, 5 
furniture factories, 12 wagon and carriage shops, 14 flour-mills, &c. 

Are tJiere in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress^ 
requiring common labor? If so^ hoicfar distant? 

Scott : a railroad running through the eastern i)art of the county has 
just been completed. Clarke: there are tjiree railroads through the 
county now completed; 71 miles of road. Floyd: one to be built forth- 
with. Harrison: one railroad. Jefferson: one, 15 miles distant. Kush: 
two commenced running. Delaware: Muncie is the present terminus of 
a railroad. Wayne: many hands are employed in this county in tho 
summer. Morgan : gravel roads are progressing, on which laborers are 
needed. Hendricks : one railroad in course of construction one-fourth 
of a mile from town. Greene : one to be built this summer. Sullivan : 
railroads are constructing within 40 miles, where men can find emploj^- 
ment. Parke : yes ; 64 miles. Vigo : yes ; within one mile of Terre 
Haute. Putnam : one railroad touching city limits completed, and 
doing an immense business. Carroll: none in process of construction 
yet; one soon to be built. Vermillion: one from Terre Haute to Chi- 
cago. Lake : Danville and Chicago railroad. Newton : one through the 
adjoining county. Pulaski : two railroads completed, and one to be 
built this year. Fountain : a railroad in process of construction througii 
the county. Boone : yes ; within 15 miles. Moivt^ovei^Y^ \ Q>wfc^'i5c\YV3R).X 
in course of coDStraction. St. Joseph : one ra\iT0vxS \w ^t^^^^^^^'^* ^V>x52i* 
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two built, one in progress. De Kalb: one railroad crosses the county 
north and south. Steuben : yes. La Grange : one railroad running across 
the county 5 laborers wanted in this and adjoining counties. Howard: 
some turnpikes in this county. Blackford and Wabash : one railroad 
in process of construction. 

If many foreign-horn workmen are employed in your district, please give 
the preponderating nationality f 

Jennings: Irish and Germans about equal in number. Parke: not 
many employed ; Irish seem to predominate. 

Please state any advantages ichich your district can offer to laborers^ 
mechanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and 
well tcatered, yet tmoccupied f 

Perry : plenty of land of poor quality, and well watered, that can 
readily be obtained at very low figures, $1 50 to $2 per acre. Tell City, 
in this county, was settled about twelve years ago by Swiss emigrants, 
and is fostered by the Swiss Colonization Society. It has now a pox)u- 
lation of 3,000 or more, is a manufacturing town, and will undoubtedly 
in five years double its population. Crawford: there are lands yet 
unoccupied, well watered and well timbered, suitable for small farmers. 
Scott : but little land vacant ; the supply of labor is ample. Clarke: the 
best water-power on the Ohio Eiver for factories of all kinds. This 
county has a river front of 40 miles, with good steamboat landings 
almost the entire distance; quite a surplus of good farming land in all 
parts of the county. Floyd : the advantage of rich land, which can be 
bought cheap ; two railroads now terminate in this county ; another 
will be completed in June ; one will be commenced in April. Harrison : 
none. Rush, Elkhart: the same. Washington: good climate, good 
markets, good society. Monroe: no land of good quality unoccupied; 
no particular advantages can be offered to laborers, mechanics, or 
farmers. Switzerland i an excellent agricultural county, healthy, well 
settled, with churches and school-.houses in every neighborhood; "plenty 
of land can be purchased. Bartholomew : a large amount of choice 
land, very productive, excellent water, and a healthy climate, conve- 
nient to railroads and market. Jennings: three railroads running 
through the county, that necessarily require many men to keep them in 
repair; a large amount of land unoccupied, but not very productive. 
It is well watered however, and the climate is healthy, and market con- 
venient for all kinds of products. Jefferson : no Government land here, 
but land is cheap. Franklin: not much land unoccupied; no special 
advantages. Rush : high wages, plenty of work, sure pay, and goo<l 
living. Ripley, Boone, and Steuben : land unoccupied. Delaware: land 
unoccupied, but no great advantages. Wayne : the city of Richmond 
employs from five to ten thousand skilled mechanics during the whole 
year; the proprietors, with scarcely an exception, having grown up 
with the city, are solid business men, and financially sound. The 
products of our manufactories are sent all through the West, and are 
deep down into the South. For gardeners and small fruit-growers, this 
^^icinity is unsurpassed ; fertile soil, healthy climate, and convenient 
marlvct, having railroad communication in all directions. Johnson: 
nearly all the land in the county is occupied. The demand for all kinds 
of labor is active and pressing. Shelby: good inducements for indus- 
trious and skillful farmers. We need capital also for the erection of 
mills and factories. Morgan : our cheap unimproved hill lands are well 
adapted to grass and unsurpassed for fruits ; peaches, apples, pears, 
&c., seldom failing to yield abundantly, and for such fruits, whether 
greeuy canned^ or dried, Indianapolis, CinciimaU, ^\i^ C)\3i\e.u!i^Q otter 
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excellent markets. HeDdricks: good prices for all kinds of unskilled 
labor 5 mechanical labor is also in demand. Greene : the quality of the 
soil is good ; plenty of water and good timber ; coal, iron, and pattern 
clay in abundance, and of good quality. Sullivan : plenty of good 
farming lands unoccupied, where people may find good homes. Parke : 
very little land unoccupied, and none unowned. If our contemplated 
railroads shall be built, coal-mining -and iron-works will follow next in 
order. Vigo : very little land unoccupied. Putnam : farm hands during 
the spring, and summer can find employment at fair wages, say from 
$25 to $30 per month and boarded. Carroll : quite an amount of unoc- 
cupied timber land owned by speculators. Yermillion, Elkhart: no 
land unoccupied. Lake, Boone, and Steuben : Considerable laud unoccu- 
pied. Howard : some. Newton : laborers can get good wages for two- 
thirds of the year. The land is rich and can be purchased at a reason- 
able rate. Pulaski: cheap farms and easy payments; a good grazing 
country. La Porte : no land unoccupied ; that which is unimproved is 
reserved for either timber or pasture. Fountain : plenty of employment 
for laborers; small farmers can obtain lands on reasonable terms. 
Montgomery : mechanics of almost every sort command work readily at 
fair prices ; small farmers are in demand ; the soil is excellent ; markets 
good and convenient, country heaIth3^ Miami: considerable land of 
good quality, well watered, still unoccupied, which can be obtained on 
reasonable terms. St. Joseph : the two towns of South Bend and Mish- 
ewaka are thriving manufacturing towns, already employing a large 
number of persons, and as their operations enlarge will require many 
more. Considerable attention is given to the cultivation of small fruits, 
&c., and there is a good opening for a much larger business. The local 
towns afford a good market for these products, apd all surplus articles 
can readily be sent to Chicago for market. The lands of the county are 
well watered ; good opportunities to purchase small farms. Fulton : 
much land of good quality, and more of inferior quality yet unoccupied. 
White : farmers with large or small capital are much needed. There 
are at least 10,000 acres unoccupied, cheaper and nearer market than 
any east of Mississippi River; the best water-power in Northern 
Indiana for sale within one mile of county seat. Marshall: as good 
land as any in the State, well watered and well timbered, yet unoccu- 
pied. Wood sells readily for $3 per cord, and manufactured into lumber 
sells for $16 to $17 per thousand, green, and $26 for seasoned; and 
after the timber is off the purchaser has the land clear for farming 
purposes. Do Kalb : land principally occupied. La Grange : there are 
a few small farms, also a few large ones to rent. The land is well 
watered and of the best quality. Blackford: there is yet a large 
quantity of land unimproved, which can be purchased on easy terms. 
The land is of good quality and well watered, and not hilly. Wabash : 
very little land unoccupied. Shelby : prices of produce : eggs, 25 cents ; 
butter, 35 cents; sweet potatoes, $125 to $160; cheese, 20 cents; 
sugar, 12J to 18 ; sorghum molasses, 60 cents per gallon ; chickens, $3 
per dozen ; turkeys, 75 cents to $1 each. 
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What arc the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good condition f 
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County. 



Perry 

Crawford 

Scott 

Clarko 

Floyd 

Harrinon 

Washington 

Monroo 

Switzerland 

Bartholomew 

Jennings 

Jefferson 

Franklin .i 

Kush 

Ripley 

Delaware 

"Wa^Tio 

Johnson 

Shelby 

Morgan 

HoDrdricks 

Greene 

Sullivan 

Parke 

Vigo 

Putnam 

Fountain 

Boone 

Montgomery 

Carroll 

Vermillion 

Lake 

Newton 

Pulaski 

Laporto 

Miami 

St. Joseph 

FnUon 

White and Monticello 

^Marshall 

DeKalb 

Elkhart 

Steuben 

La Grange 

Howard 

Blackford 

Wabash 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$50 to 150 

50 to 75 

75 to 1-25 

75 to 100 

75 to 150 

100 

12.1 to 150 

150 

150 to 1(10 

75 to 100 

50 to 1-25 

150 

100 to 200 

200 

150 

120 

125 

125 

75 to IJO 

100 

150 to 200 

«5 to 125 

IGO to 200 

125 

100 

150 

200 

150 

150 to 200 

100 

100 

75 to 110 

100 to 150 

100 

100 

80 

81 to 125 

100 to 15) 

150 to 200 

150 tu 175 

100 

150 

125 

lli5 

100 

100 

50 to 75 



Working 

hoi-sss, 

per ijair. 



$50 toJ25 

50 to 100 

](M)to 150 

100 to ir;0 

100 

1.0 

125 to HO 

80 to 120 

125 to 150 

75 to 150 

75 to 175 

100 to 125 

100 to 200 

100 to 125 

100 to 200 

CO 

125 

100 to 150 

G5 to 125 

100 

125 to 20 ) 

&') to l.>0 

lOa to 150 

25.) 

100 

70 to 100 

110 

100 

100 

120 

100 

100 to 125 

75 to 150 

100 

100 

100 

75 to 125 

100 to 150 

75 to 150 

75 to 125 

125 

150 

125 

150 

75 to 150 

75 to 125 

GO to 125 



Working 

mules, 
per paii". 



$100 

4.) 

HO 
100 



125 

hO 

125 

80 

75 

100 

100 

125 

150 



120 
GO 

125 
85 
80 



100 



120 
70 



100 
100 
100 
100 



IflO 
75 

(;() 

150 



to 200 

to 125 

to 150 

to 200 

120 

125 

to 200 

to 120 

to 150 

to 175 

to 200 

to 125 

to 200 

to 200 

to 250 

90 

125 

to ICO 

to 100 

125 

to 200 

to 150 

to 100 

250 

100 

to 200 

150 

100 

100 

l.")0 

125 

to 150 

to no 

125 

125 

90 

to 1.50 

to 150 

U) 2(J0 

to 125 

125 

100 

100 

to 200 

to 150 

to 100 

to 200 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$25 to 40 

30 

2.5 to 50 

40 to (50 

35 to 75 

• 40 

30 to GO 

40 to 75 

50 to GO 

20 to :>o 

25 to GO 

35 to 50 

30 to 50 

50 

40 

35 

50 

40 to GO 

35 to GO 

50 

40 to 80 

30 to GO 

35 to 50 

50 

40 

40 to J-O 

45 

40 

50 to 75 

40 

40 

30 to .50 

30 to 75 

40 

40 

30 

25 to 50 

25 to 45 

30 to 50 

35 to 50 

45 

30 

35 

50 

40 to 50 

25 to 50 

35 to 50 



Sheep, 
each. 



$l.}to2 

ino2^ 

]ito2 

1 to5 

3 

2 

1 to 5 
li to 2i 

3 
2 

2 to3 
to 2 
to 2 
to 3 
to 3 
to H 

2i 
2 to 3 
lHo3 

2 to4 

U 
1 to U 
3" 
2 
5 



2Jto 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 to 3 
75c. to 2 
3 

n 

3 
7.50. to H 
1 to2i 
1 to 2 
lito2 

li 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 to 2 
1 to 2 



$123 77 



$11G 44 



$1-29 02 



$43 06 



$2 09 



Hogs, per 

pound.CTosd 

■weight. 



5 toGc. 
Gc. 



7 t-o lOc. 
(H.-. 
ik\ 

a-. 

7 to l>c. 

8c. 

8t'. 

lOc. 



8 to 10c. 
8 to 10('. 

8c. 
10<-. 

7c. 
6 to Vk.. 
*|5 to 10 



9c. 

ec. 

P^c. 

(>c. 

8 to 10c. 

10c. 

6c. 



10c. 
8 to 9t.. 

*|G 

*$i6 

*$3 to 6 

7 to 8c. 

6c. 

6 to 7c. 

'^12 

*$5to 10 

*|7 

7 to 8c- 



iC. 

6 to 7c. 



6.87c. 



* Each. 



ILLINOIS. 



Area, 35,459,200 acres. Population in 1870, 2,538,408. 

Can land he imrchascd or rented in jyour district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

* Winnebago, Lake, McIIeniy, Whitesides, Jo. Daviess, Lee : all answer 
affirmatively. Ogle : very little land for rent at any price. Stephenson, 
Eock Island, Stark, Henry, Kendall, Du Page, Will, Iroquois, Edgar, 
Coles, Woodford, Livingston, Christian, Morgan, Seott, Fayette, Marion 
and Clay, Clark, Washington, Madison, Clinton, Kandolph, Edwards, 
White, Massac, and Johnson : it can. Putnam, Tazewell, Fulton, Jersey, 
Greene, and St. Clair: no. Bureau: lands are high; renting from $3 
to $5 per acre. Grundy: almost all unimproved land is controlled by 
s])eculators. La Salle : not on easy terms. Cass : land can be imrchased, 
hut Ihrins for rent are scarce. Monroe: not ut present; land is cheap 

* Names of counties from whicli retuius\iave'\ieift\i's<yiwjft^. 
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and owners are waiting for better times. Gallatin: few small farms; 
land is plenty. Kane : plenty of farms for sale on favorable terms, but 
few for rent. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what propor- 
tion has been under cultivation^ how much, if any, is fenced, and the kind 
of buildings? 

Kane : farms of 100 to 160 acres, with ^ood buildings, are worth $50 
per acre ; larger farms from $30 to $40 ; well fenced. Winnebago : from 
$45 to $55 ; four-fifths prairie land ; has been under cultivation, and 
all fenced ; the other one-fifth is timbered, and is about one-half fenced ; 
buildings moderately good. Lake: from $30 to $50 ; all under cultiva- 
tion, and all fenced; buildings bf wood, and very good. McHenry: 
from $10 to $75 ; nearly the whole of the land is fenced, and from 20 to 
100 acres of each farm is under cultivation ; fences and buildings good. 
Whitesides : a farm of 80 acres, the whole inclosed with board fence, 
one-half under cultivation, and buildings worth $1,000, would bring $35 
per acre. Jo. Daviess : $40 per acre ; all fenced ; one-half under culti- 
vation; buildings small and common. Lee: average, $35; small one- 
and-a-half story houses ; three-fourths improved ; all fenced. Ogle : 
$30 to $40. Stephenson : $30 to $100; general average, from $50 to 
$60. liock Island: about $20; all under cultivation, and all fenced, 
with moderately good buildings. Stark : from $50 to $60 ; all fenced ; 
good buildings. Peoria: from $40 to $75; all under cultivation, and 
all fenced ; buildings good. Putnam : the same. Bureau : from $30 to 
$50 ; three-fourths of all the land is fenced and under cultivation ; build- 
ings as yet of medium quality. Henry : from $40 to $60 ; fenced, and 
•with fair buildings. Kendall; about $50 ; one-half to two-thirds under 
cultivation, and fenced; good frame buildings, generally. DuPage: 
smalUfarms of from 40 to 60 acres, all fenced, with small frame build- 
ings,'^ miles west of Chicago, are worth from $60 to $65 per acre. 
Grundy: improved farms of 80 acres, $40 per acre, all under cultiva- 
tion, and fenced ; buildings of medium quality. Will : from $40 to $60 ; 
a.11 fenced ; ordinary buildings. La Salle : from $45 to $60 ; all fenced ; 
comfortable wooden buildings. Iroquois : from $15 to $40; plain frame 
buildings. Edgar: from $40 to $50. Coles: from $10 to $60, accord- 
ing to location and improvements. Woodford: $40; all under cultiva- 
tion and fenced, with ordinary buildings. Livingston : $30 to $50 for 
small farms that are under cultivation ; small frame buildings; fencing 
almost entirely of boards, or Osage hedges. Tazewell : average, $40. 
McLean; from $60 to $75; generally well improved, and all fenced. 
Fulton : from $30 to $75 ; nearly all the valuable lands are under culti- 
vation ; buildings frame or brick. Cass ; uplands from $35 to $50 ; the 
rich bottom lands from $75 to $100 ; mostly fenced. Christian : $35 to 
$40; all fenced; chiefly under cultivation; very ordinary buildings. 
Morgan : from $60 to $85 ; four-fifths under cultivation, and nine-tenths 
under fence; good wooden buildings. Scott: from $50 to $100; two- 
thirds under jcultiv^atiou ; ordinary buildings. Jersey: from $30 to 
$80 ; all under cultivation ; ordinary buildings. Greene : from $40 to 
$90: all fenced; nearly all cultivated ; frame buildings. Fayette: from 
$10 to $25; one-half cultivated ; buildings good. Marion and Clay: 
from $7 to $50, depending upon distance from railroad station ; about 
two-thirds under cultivation ; wooden buildings. Clark : average, $25 ; 
all fenced; frame buildings. Washington; $15 to $30; three-fourths 
under cultivation, and fenced ; buildings block and frame houses. Mad- 
ison : from $25 to $125, depending upon loe,*a\\t;^ ^\iviL \}^<^.X\\\CSc ^\ \xs>l- 
provements, St Clair: no small farms. C\mto\i\ ttovsi %\^ \r> ^'^^S 
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two-thirds uuder cultivation; ordinary buildings. Monroe : ^from 
to $50 ; mostly log or frame buildings. Eandolph : from $20 to 
two-thirds under cultivation. Gallatin : lands along the river from $15 
to $40 ; away from the river, from $6 to $10 ; buildings indifferent. 
Edwards : from $J5 to $35. White: from $10 to $15 per acre for or- 
dinary ; from $15 to $35 and $40 for well-improved farms with good 
buildings. Massac: from- $5 to $15; from one-third to one-half under 
cultivation ; frame buildings. Johnson : from $5^ to $10; 15 to 30 acres 
cleared ; log buildings. 

What is tJie price per acre of unimproved landj wJiat proportion is cleared^ 
and how muchy if any, is fenced f 

Kane : not much unimproved land in this division ; price from $30 to 
$40 per acre. Winnebago : about $30 ; two-thirds timbered land, and 
one-third prairie ; one-half fenced. Lake: no unimproved land in this 
county. McHeury : but little unimproved land in this county, and that 
is low and only fit for pasture ; the timbered land is owned by farmers, 
and mostly fenced in for pasturage. Whitesides : prairie land without 
fence is worth $15. Jo. Daviess : prairie land, unfenced, $25 ; open 
land, or barrens, with young timber, $10 to $20. Lee : from $10 to $20 
for prairie, without fence. Ogle : comparatively no unimproved farming 
land in this division. Stephenson : no unimproved land here except 
timber land, which is owned in small parcels for the use of prairie 
farms. Rock Island: wild land, neither fenced nor cleared, $10. 
Stark : no unimproved land. Peoria, Coles, Jerse;y , Greene, and St. Clair : 
none. Henry, Will, and Fulton : very little unimproved ; from $10 to $20. 
Putnam: the same. Bureau: $20 to $30; mostly prairie. Kendall: 
$30 to $35 ; nearly all cleared, and without fence. Du Page : unim- 
proved land, if fenced, is worth from $40 to $50 x)er acre ; all prairie. 
Grundy : prairie from $15 to $25 ; not much unimproved in this cpuuty. 
Iroquois : from $5 to $20, according to proximity to depot ; all prairie 
land. Edgar : $20 to $30. Woodford : from $15 to $20 ; prairie ; no 
fence. Livingston : $20 to $25 ; prairie land ; not fenced. Tazewell : 
from $5 to $40; none fejnced. McLean: $15 to $20. Fulton: very lit- 
tle unimproved, but what there is is valuable for timber, and pas- 
turage. Christian: from $15 to $20; no prairie; timber land, $25. 
Morgan : $30 to $40. Scott: river bottom land, subject to inundation, 
can be bought for from $5 to $10 ; other land, from $10 to $50. Fayette : 
from $10 to $20. Marion and Clay : from $5 to $20. Clark:' $15 to 
$20. Washington : $5 to $30, according to quality ; neither cleared 
nor fenced. Madison : first-class unimproved prairie land will bring 
from $50 to $(>0 ; timber land ranges from $20 to $50, according to 
locality and quality ; coal lands are worth from $75 to $125. Clinton : 
land mostly prairie; from $5 to $20. Monroe: $5 to $40. Eandolph: 
$10 to $15. Gallatin: two-thirds of the land in this county is unim- 
proved. Edwards: $5 to $15; no fence. White: the same. Massac: from 
$4 to $10. Johnson : from $2 to 85. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what share does the owner receive ? Does the latter provide stocky imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Kane: from $3 to $5 per acre ; owner receives one-half and provides 
half the stock, all the implements, and one-half the seeds ; the renter 
furnishing his own team. Winnebago: from $4to$5per acre; owner 
gets one-third of the crop, and lessee provides stock, implements, and 
seeds. Lake : owner receives one-half and provides only seeds ; stock 
and implements are furnished jointly. McHenry : the same. White- 
sides: owner receives one-third and provides nottmi^. 5o^T>^N*\^%%^\jSife^ 
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Ogle, Stephenson and Eock Island : owner receives one-third and fur- 
nishes nothing, or one-half and furnishes everything. Stark : tenant finds 
all, and gives two-fifths for the use of the land. Peoria : $3 to $5 ; on 
shares, owner receives one-third and furnishes nothing. Putnam: $4; 
on shares same as above. Bureau : $3 to $5, or from one-third to one- 
half of all crops to owner, renter furnishing all. Henry : $4 to $5, or 
one-third of crop. Kendall: $3 to $4; on shares, one-third, 'tenant 
finding seeds, tools and team; one-half if owner finds seeds and 
implements, the tenant furnishing his own team. Du Page : the same. 
Grundy : owner receives two-thirds and provides stock, implements, &c., 
or one-third and provides nothing. Will: from $5 to $10; owner one- 
third.. Iroquois : from $2 to $3, or one-third of crop, and provides 
nothing. Edgar : $3 to $4, or two-fifths of crop. Coles : from $2 to 
$5, on shares ; owner receives one-third unless he furnish team, imple- 
.ments, ana seeds, in which case he receives one-half. Woodford : from 
$3 to $4 per acre, or from one-third to two-fifths of the product, without 
providing anything. Livingston : from $3 to $5, according to distance 
from railroad station ; shares, same as above. Tazewell : $3 50 to $4 ; 
shares, same as above. McLean : one-third and one-half, according as 
one or the other furnishes teams, &c. Fulton : $3 to $5 ; shares, same 
as above. Cass : two-fifths to owner when renting on shares. Chris- 
tian: $3 50; on shares, owner receives one-third. Morgan $5, or 
two-fifths of products. Scott : $5, or one-third of products ; owner 
furnishing nothing. Jersey : from $4 to $G ; shares, as above, viz : two- 
thirds. Greene : about $6 ; owner from one-third to two-fifths. Fayette : 
from $2 to $3, or one-third of products. . Marion and Clay : from $2 to 
$4; shares one-third, or if owner provides stock, &c., one-half. Clark: 
crop rents ; landlord furnishing nothing, one-third ; and furnishing seed, 
implements, stock, &c., one-half; cash rent, $2 50 to $3. Washington: 
one-third of the produce. Madison : $5, or one-third of the crop ; the 
owner does not furnish stock, implements, or seeds. Clinton : $3, or one- 
third the product ; the renter furnishes team and seeds. Monroe : from 
$3 to $10 ; on shares one-half when stock, &c., is furnished by the 
owner; otherwise, one-third. Randolph: $3, or one-third of the crop. 
St. Clair, Gallatin : from $2 50 to $3 50, or ten bushels of corn per acre ; 
if on shares, one-third. Johnson : $2 ; shares, as above. Edwards and 
White: cash rent, $3 ; shares, as above. 

WItat are the chief articles of production, and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of iiroduction. 



Wheat.. - 


...per bushel.. 


$0 GO to $0 80 


Do 


do 


60 to 90 


Do 


do 


60 to 1 20 


Do 


do 


80 


Do 


do 


85 


Do 


do 


75 to 1 10 


Do 


do 


90 


Do 


do 


1 00 


Do 


do 


95 


Do 


do 


90 to 1 00 


Corn 


do 


25 


Do 


do 


30 


Do 


do 


35 


Do..... 


...i.. do 


30 to 40 



Price. 



Counties. 



Putnam, McHenry. 

Stephenson. 

St. Clair, Jersey, Coles, Madison, 

Marshall, Kendall, White. 

Whitesides, Randolph, Edwards. 

Marion, Clay, Monroe. 

Jo Daviess, Stark, Edgar, Greene. 

Scott, Morgan, Lee, Clark, Gallatin, John- 
son. 

Rock Island, Cass. 

Winnebago, Fulton. 

Johnson, VVhitesides. 

Jersey, Coles, McLean, Scott, Clark, Gal- 
latin. 

Rock Island, "M.oiga.ii, QctCiC^^^'^^^^w^* 

Marion, Clay. 
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Articles of production. 



Corn per bushel - 

Po do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 



Do 

Do 

Oats 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do do. 

Rvo do. 

Do do 

Do do. 

Do do 

Barley do. 

Do do. 

Potatoes do . 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 



Counties, 



Kane, Jo Daviess, Cass. 

Steplicnson, Monroe. 

McHenry, Putnam, Stark, Bureau, Edgar. 

St. Clair, White. 

'Lee, Peoria, Randolpli, Edwards, Winno- 

baf^o. 
^.larshall, Grundy. 
Kendall, DuPage. 
Marshall, Whitesidos. 
Clark, Johnson. 
Kane, Leo, Stephenson, Putnam, Barean, 

Coles, McLean, Greene, White. 
Jo Daviess, Stark, Du Page, Edgar, Scott, 

Monroe, St. Clair, Edwards. 
Marion, Clay, Kendall. 
Peoria. 
Stephenson. 
Putnam. 
Winnebago. 
Lee, Clark. 
Lee, Bureau. 
Kane. 

Rock Island, Clark. 
Du Page. 
Scott. 

Marion, Clay. 
Monroe. > 

Madison. 



What is the distance to a marl:et towuj a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Kaue : railroad station at this place, also a good market. Winnebago : 
from 1 to 8 miles to market town and railroad station ; no steam- 
boat landing. Lake : average distance 12 miles, from the whole county. 
McHenry: from 1 to 8 miles from railroad station; no steamboat 
landing. Whitesides: three lines of railroad completed through the 
county ; facilities for market good. Jo Daviess : Illinois Central Rail- 
road through entire northern i)art of county; Mississippi liiver on 
southwest side; Galena, a port of entry. Lee: average G miles. Ogle: 
gi'eatest distance 9 miles. Stephenson : 10 miles is the maximum dis- 
tance. Rock Island : the most remote farms in the county are IG mile^ 
from market. Peoria: four steamboat landings and six railroad 
stations. Putnam : average distance 9 miles, river and railroad. 
Bureau : average, 5 miles to railroad station. Henry : railroad stations 
all over this division. Kendall: three market towns in this county; 
railroad passing through one of them, and stations within tw^o and 
a half mdes of two of them. Du Page: 25 miles west of Chicago is 
the town of Wheaton, a railroad station. Grundy : a railroad and 
canal within IG miles of any part of the county. Will : six railroad 
stations within my division. Iroquois: from 1 to 15 miles from railroad 
station. Coles: railroad stations convenient in every direction; also 
market tow^n. Woodford: from' 5 to 8 miles. Livingston: railroad 
lines run through the county north and south, east and west. Taze- 
well : as soon as the railroads now in progress are completed, the 
greatest distance will not exceed 8 miles. McLean : two new railroads 
to be finished this year, in addition to those already in operation. 
Fulton: the most remote farm will not exii^i^Oi IVi mW^^ ^^q\x!l a railroad 
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station or a steamboat landing. Cass : railroads are plenty, and markets 
at almost every door. Christian: the county seat is a market town; 
the most remote farm is not over 10 miles distant. Morgan : average 
for the entire county, 4 miles. Scott: railroad passes through the 
county seat. Jersey : not more than 7 or 8 miles from any person living 
in this county. Greene: the county is full of stations, 12 miles from 
steamboat landing. Fayette : two railroads through the town. Marion 
and Clay: from 10 to 12 miles is the farthest; there are railroads run- 
ning north, south, east, and west. Clark : 5 miles to railroad station; 
steamboat landing 25 miles. Washington: distance to market town 
from 1 to 15 miles ; to a railroad station from 1 to 2o miles. Madison : 
Edwardsville is situated 20 miles from St. Louis, and 14 miles from 
Alton ; one railroad in operation, another building. Clinton : Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad runs through the center of the county. Monroe: 
nearest station 12 miles, steamboat landing 11 miles, and another 13 
miles. Randolph: railroad 30 miles, steamboat landing 20 miles. 
(5 alia tin : no part of the county is farther than 20 miles from the river. 
Edwards : ten miles to steamboat landing, 20 miles to railroad station. 
White : slack-water navigation to Carmi on the Wabash, Carmi being 
the county seat, and situated near the center of the county. Massac : 
from 1 to 15 miles. Johnson: Ohio River 16 miles, railroad 18 miles. 
What is the general quality of land and the kind of timber f 
Kane : land good ; timber mostly red, white, and burr oak, short and 
scrubby. Winnebago: sandy loam; timber principally oak. Lake: 
good prairie land ; timber — oak. McHenry : black rich soil ; oak. 
Whitesides: sandy loam, in some portions clay subsoil; timber — black 
walnut, black ash, maple, cottonw^ood. Jo Daviess : black loam on the 
l^rairie; on timber land clay loam, white burr and jack oak. Lee : allu- 
vial soil of good quality ; timber skirting the streams — oak, black walnut, 
and hickory. Ogle: general quality of land, good; timber good but not 
heavy. Stephenson : quality of land good as the sun ever shone on ; 
timber — oak, walnut, basswood, &c. Rock Island : prairie bottom, good 
soil ; no timber of any note. Starli: : black loam ; timber — white and 
black oak, walnut, and almost all other kinds. Peoria : good ; oak, 
maple, black walnut, elm, &c. Bureau : deep sandy loam ; oak, black 
walnut along the creeks. Henry : quality of land No. 1, black loam ; 
not much timber. Kendall: quality of land is good, some black 
loam and some sandy soil ; timber — black walnut, red, white, and black 
oak, sugar-maple, hickory, elm, &c. Dii Page : land is of the first 
quality ; timber — mostly oak and hickory, some basswood in low lands. 
Grundy : land exceedingly rich ^ not much timber, plenty of coal for 
fuel. Will: good; oak, maple, and hickory. Iroquois: prairie land, 
good soil; timber — the different kinds of oak, walnut, hickory, and 
maple. Edgar : black rich soil ; principally oak timber. Coles : prairie 
land, rich black loam ; timber, principally white oak and hickory. 
Woodford : good prairie land ; timber, principally oak of different 
kinds. Livingston : dark loam ; oak and walnut timber along the river, 
much of which has not been cut off* yet. Tazewell : quality of land 
good ; all kinds of hard- wood timber, but not much of it. McLean : 
good land; oak timber, principally. Fulton: good quality; variety of 
timber, such as white, black, and Spanish oak, black walnut, hickory, 
and sugar-maple. Cass ;. the soil is a rich loam ; timber — oak, hickory, 
maple, &c. Christian: principally prairie land; oak and hickory 
timber. Morgan: best quality of land; timber — walnut, white oak, 
hickory, and ash. Scott : greater part of the land isfiLYst-Y'al^'v, WxsvVi^^ — 
black and white oaky walnut, and elm. Jersey. \\me^Xw\^^i^QvoL \^<^<5ft 
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to as good as any person can wisb. Greene: black loam, very rich; 
oak, hickory, black walnut, ash, and sycamore. Fayette : land good: 
timber — oak, hickory, waluut, ash. Marion and Clay : good 5 white and 
black oak, post oak, sugar-maple, walnut, hickory, ash, Cottonwood, 
&c. Clark: generally clay and sand prairie; oak, walnut, hickory, elm. 
Washington : general quality of land second-class ; timber — ^white and 
red oak, sycamore, elm, white ash, cherry, walnut, and hickory. 
Madison : lands rich and fertile ; timber various, but principally oak, 
hickory, and walnut. Clinton : good rolling prairie ; oak, maple, hick- 
ory, and walnut. Monroe: land on the bluffs and interior generally old, 
exhausted land ; much better in the prairie; timber — all kinds of oak, 
hickory, elm, maple, and walnut. Eandolph : limestone, mulatto, black 
loam, and clay subsoil; timber — post oak, red oak, ash, walnut, hickory, 
pecan, hard and soft maple, cherry, &c* Gallatin: land generally 
good ; timber — oak and hickory, ash, walnut, and other varieties. 
Edwards: land good; timber — walnut, hickory, and oak. White: gen- 
erally clay soil, interspersed with belts of sand loam ; timber— oak, lime, 
hickory, ash, poplar, and walnut. Massac : land good. Johnson : soil 
good ; heav3^ timber — oak, poplar, walnut, hickory, ash, sugar-maple, &c. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

Kane: farm labor. Winnebago: mechanics and farm labor. Lake: 
farm labor. McHenry : all kinds of labor. Whitesides : Coles, McLean. 
Fulton, Christian, Morgan, Madison, Eandolph, Gallatin, Edwards, and 
Massac : all kinds. Jo Daviess : farm hands and miners. Lee, Stephen- 
son, Stark, Putnam, Bureau, DuPage, Grundy, Iroquois, Edgar, Wood- 
ford, Cass, Fayette, Marion and Clay, Clark, Ogle, Washington, 
Clinton and Johnson : farm labor. Kock Island : farm hands and common 
laborers. Peoria and Henry: farm labor and laborers on railroads and 
other public works in course of construction ; also miners. Kendall : farm 
jind railroad labor and mechanics. Will: farm labor, coal miners, and 
almost all kinds. Livingston : farm, mechanical, and domestic labor. 
Tazewell : farm and other common labor. Scott : carpenters, bricklayers, 
stone-masons, plasterers, cabinet-makers, with small capital, could do a 
large and profitable business. Jersey : farm labor and miners. Greene: 
farm labor, railroad hands, carpenters, &c. Monroe : farm labor and 
female servants. Whitesides : all kinds, but more particularly farmers 
and mechanics. 

What mills or factories^ if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 
sJcilled labor f 

Kane : National Watch Company at Elgin, Fox Eiver Manufacturing 
Company at Elgin, Valley Woolen Company, and Illinois Iron and Bolt 
Company, Carpentersville, Illinois. Winnebago : 5 mower and reaper, 
1 woolen, 1 cotton, and 1 agricultural implement factories, 2 founderies, 
5 planing-mills, 3 door, sash and blind factories, 6 to 8 wagon shops, 1 
flax-mill. Lake, Putnam, Grundy, Christian, Fayette, Madison and St 
Clair: none. McHenry : flour-mills and woolen factories. Whitesides: 
flour-mill, paper-mill, and a factory of agricultural implements. Jo 
Daviess : 3 woolen-mills, 7 flour-mills, 2 furniture factories, 2 planing- 
mills, one flax-mill, four lead-smelting furnaces, wagon-shops, boot and 
shoe shops, &c. Lee : flour and flax mills, wool and knitting factories. 
Stephenson: grist-mills, woolen-mills, saw-mills, factories for making 
agricultural implements. Rock Island : 2 distilleries, 1 pottery, 2 paper- 
mills, 1 malleable-iron works, 7 saw-mills, 8 planing-mills, 3 agricultural- 
implement factories, 2 founderies, 2 manufactories of woolen goods, 1 
tub and pail factory, 2 broom factories. Government arsenal and armory, 
very large. Stark: 5 flour-mills, 1 woolen ivic^toc^. Peotia: ^ist and 
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paw mills. Bureau: manufactories of farm implements., Henry: flour- 
mills and agricultural-implement factories. Kendall: 1 paper-mill, 1 
reaper factory, and one woolen factory. Du Page: flour-mills and 
woolen factories. Will: flour-mill. Iroquois: 2 plauing-mills and 1 
woolen factory. Coles : flour and saw mills, founderies, woolen facto- 
ries, and breweries. Woodford : 13 flour-mills, 1 distillery, 2 breweries, 

1 fonndery. Livingston: 2 good woolen-mills, 6 planing-mills, 1 water 
and 7 steam grist-mills, several small saw-mills, and beet-sugar manu- 
factory. Coal is being mined extensively in the northwest corner of the 
county, and there are three coal-shafts in operation along the Vermillion ' 
Rivers Tazewell : there are several tiictories in operation, bnt they all 
have plenty of hands. McLean: woolen factories, 2 large coal-sliafts, 
employ 250 men. Railroad shops of the St. Louis, Alton, and Chicago 
Railrbad, employing 700 men, besides large plow factories, and other 
machine-shops. Fulton : several woolen factories, agricultural-imple- 
ment factories, a number of flour-mills, and several carriage factories. 
Morgan: flour-mills and woolen-mills. Scott: steam flour-mills, 5 ma- 
chine-shops, factories of plows, reapers, threshers, wagons, carriages, &c. 
Jersey : flour-mills, carriage and wagon factory, agricultural-implement 
factory, and cooperage. Greene: 10 steam flour mills, 1 woolen factory, 

2 steam wagon manufactories, several saw-mills, G potteries, 3 piinting- 
presses. Marion and Clay : flour and saw mills. The Illinois Central 
Railroad Company have a machine-shop at Centralia, working from 200 
to 250 hands. Clark : flour and saw mills, woolen-mills. Washington 
and Clinton : flour and saw mills. Monroe : 3 breweries, 2 agricultural- 
implement factories, 2 carriage factories, 2 rope factories, 1 broom fac- 
tory. Randolph : flour-mills, woolen factories, breweries, wagon and 
plow factories. Gallatin : 1 planing-mill and 1 furniture factory, 4 grist 
mills, and several saw-mills. White : grist-mills and saw-mills, but room 
for more, and an excellent opening for factories of all kinds. Massac: 
flour and saw mills, planing-mills, &c. Johnson : flour and saw mills, 
and steam carding-machines. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads^ or other public worlds requiring 
skilled labor ^ in progress f If so^ hoiofar distant f 

Kane: about 1 mile from Elgin, Illinois; Winnebago, 35 to 50 miles- 
Lake, Whitesides, Jo Daviess, Stark, Peoria, Putnam, Bureau, Du Page, 
Grundy, Will, Edgar, Coles, Woodford, Morgan, Madison, St. Clair, 
Clinton and Edwards: none at present. McHenry: no new railroads 
building, but a great deal of repairing on roads that are built. Lee: 
none nearer than 12 miles. Stephenson : 4 railroads, all built. Rock 
Island: two railroads through the county are building, and several other 
extensive improvem<?nts making. Henry: yes, all through the division. 
Kendall : the Fox River Railroad now in progress through the county seat. 
Iroquois: two railroads passing through the entire length of the county. 
Livingston: railroads are being built, planned, and contemplated all 
over this county. Tazewell: yes; close by. McLean: 2 roads running 
through the county; quite a number. of men wanted. Christian: 2 
railroads in process of construction, traversing the county diagonally, 
intersecting each other at county seat ; another in contemplation. Scott : 
one 15 miles south. Jersey: yes; about 11 miles. Greene: 1 railroad in 
progress, through Whitehall, 2 projected, and 1 completed through 
Carrolton. Fayette: 35 miles. Marion and Clay: 1 railroad running 
through this division, partly constructed and soon tb be finished. Clark : 
St. Louis, Yandalia, and Terre Haute Railroad, running through the 
county; nearest station 12 miles from Westfield. Mad\^ow\ Y^^c^^^'jns^ 
in process of construction 'y laborers receive $2 ^ da^, '^omyq^x tv^ ^x^j^- 
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lie work in progress at this time, but a railroad from St. Louis to Cairo 
in expectancy. Eandolpli: 2 miles. Gallatin: 1 railroad in course of 
construction, but at presept at a stand-still. White: there are three 
railroads in contemplation and in progress in this county. Massac: yes. 
Johnson: 1 in progress. 

If many foreign-born worhnen are employed in your distrietj please ghe 
the preponderating nationality. 

Stark: Swedes and Irish. Henry and Bureau: Swedes. Clark: 
Irish. Edwards: German. White: principally native-born; German 
laborers would be very acceptable. Marshall : Irish and German. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and well 
tcatered^ yet unoccupied f 

Kane : there is a large amount of building going on 5 not much land 
unoccupied. McHenry: all kinds of labor command a fair price, and 
there are plenty of farms to be rented on shares. Winnebago : the land 
is mostly prairie, and occupied; there are several factories requiring 
mechanical labor. Jo Daviess : about one-fourth of the land is unoccu- 
pied, and all well watered; this county offers advantages to lead-miners 
and farm hands. Whitesides: a competency can be secured by all single 
or married men of industrious habits. Lee: some unoccupied land of 
the best quality can be purchased at from $10 to $15 per acre, on time. 
Stephenson: we have a good, healthy climate, good soil, and energetic 
people; we want cheap labor to. develop our resources. Eock Island: 
several extensive manufactories have recently been established at this 
place; a large stove foundery employing about 100 men, a glass manu- 
factory with an eight-pot furnace, employing about 70 men, and glue 
works employing 20 men; there are also in this county about 18 coal 
mines employing about 500 men, summer and winter. Clinton: renters 
of large or small farms can be accommodated on reasonable terms. 
Kendall : good wages for laborers and mechanics, and a good chance 
for small farmers. Du Page: mechanics are in good demand, and also 
common laborers, except in the winter months; large farms are ilovr 
being subdivided into 40 and 80 acre lots for the convenience of small 
farmers who find it profitable to keep cows and raise vegetables for the 
Chicago market. Grundy : small farms obtainable on rent at reasonable 
rates. Coles : plenty of work of every description at rem unerati ve prices ; 
a healthy country, excellent free schools, churches of every denomination, 
fine markets, ricii lands, and railroads in every direction. McLean : good 
inducements for mechanics, healthy climate, good schools and colleges. 
Jersey: sober, industrious laborers, mechanics, and small farmers can 
do well here. Scott: The land is generally owiied by small farmers and 
mostly occupied; but mechanics and laborers of both sexes are in great 
demand at fair wages. Morgan: plenty of work; labor of almost all 
kinds in good demand. Greene : any honest, industrious man can make 
a good living here, be his calling what it may ; speculators are not needed. 
Clark, Marion, and Clay: a large amount of unimproved land yet un- 
occupied and for sale low; mechanics are in demand. Madison: in ad- 
dition to the labor required upon the railroad, there are immense coal 
fields in this vicinity; many shafts are now in successful operation, and 
others will be opened along the line of the railroad in the spring. Mon- 
roe : there is some unoccupied land which, if drained, would make the 
best of farms. Gallatin : ])lenty of land of good quality unoccui>ied, and 
laborers of all sorts in demand at fair wages; there is a good opening 
for all classes of men. Johnson : vast quantities of 'land yet unoccupied, 
both low and hill Jands; ,the hiU lands are vrell adayted to fruit-growing, 
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the low lands to grass. White: there is a large proportion of our lands 
yet unoccupied, and to the energetic and industrious there are few local- 
ities which offer better inducements in view of our prospect of internal 
improvements. 

Whut are prices of ordinary farmstocli,, sound and in good condition? 
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Kano . 
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Stephenson . 
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Putnam 

Stark 
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Bureau 

Peoria 
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DuPage 

Grundy 

Edgar 

Coles 

McLean 
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Fulton 

Jersey 
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Morgan 

Greene 
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Marion and Clay. 
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Monroe 
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Gallatin 

Johnson 

Edwards 
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70 
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75 
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80 
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80 
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75 
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80 
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80 
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Milch cows, 
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$30 to 45 
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30 
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75 

.'■.o 

40 to 60 

40 

30 to 50 

40 to 50 

40 to 60 
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40 
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05 
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40 

40 
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30 

50 

40 
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25 

25 
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*$15 

*$8 
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4 to 10c. 

7c. 

7c. 

7c. 

7c. 
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8 to 9c. 
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7 to 8c. 

*^5. 

5c. 
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*Each. 



MICHIGAN. 



. Area, 35,995,520 acres. Population in 1870, 1,184,290. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

♦ Lenawee, Berrien, Van Buren, Kalamazoo, Cass, Branch, Calhoun, 
Mecosta, Charlevoix, Grand Traverse, Ogeana, Manistee, Ottawa, Kent, 
Macomb, Shiawassee, Tuscola, Saginaw, Alpena, Keweenaw, Chippewa, 
• and Genesee : it can. St. Joseph : land can be purchased at from $25 to 
$100 per acre, and rented at from $4 to $10 per acre. Jackson : but few 
farms can be rented. Eaton : land can be purchased on better terms than 
it can be rented. Barry : not very favorable terms. Manistee : land can 
be purchased, but there is little or none to be rented. Oakland : the 
same. Houghton, Mackinac, and Marquette : none. Delta : only Gov- 
ernment land. Gratiot and Huron : wild lands can be purchased on 
favorable terms. 

* Names of counties from which ret\iriia\iave>\ifcewx^c«vNe>*i. 
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What is Hie price per acre of small improved farms f State what propor- 
tion has been under cultivation.^ how much is fenced^ and the kind of huild- 
ings. 

Lenawee : about $G0 per acre for a farm of 80 acres, fenced. Berrien: 
from $35 to $80 ; one-half improved, with fi^ame buildings, and orchard. 
Van Buren : $25 to $35 ; about one-half under cultivation. Kalama- 
zoo: the price of land depends on its distance from railroad stations; 
within C miles, from $75 to $125; in other parts of this division, $50. 
Cass : $60 to $75 ; one-half under cultivation, and fenced ; plain wooden 
buildings. St. Joseph : about $50 ; nearly all the land of the county is 
fenced ; buildings mostly of wood. Branch : from $40 to $60 ; three- 
fourths cleared and fenced; frame buildings. Jackson: from $50 to 
$75. Ingham : $25 to $100 ; from one-half to three-fourths fenced and 
under cultivation ; comfortable buildings. Calhoun : from $30 to $75 ; 
three-fourths under cultivation. Eaton: $20 to $40; from one-third to 
one-half cleared ; cheap buildings, log and frame. Mecosta : $20 to 
$40; log and small frame buildings. Barry: $50; two-thirds under 
cultivation, and fenced; tolerably good buildings. Grand Traverse: 
$10 to $20. Oceana : $25 ; about one- third cleared ; good frame houses 
only. Manistee : no improved farms for sale ; very little improvements 
in the county. Ottawa : $50 ; one third under cultivation ; all improved 
farms are fenced ; frame buildings. St. Clair : $25 ; one-half cleared ; 
buildings of logs. Ontonagon : from $15 to $20; poor fences and build- 
ings. Kent : $40 to $G0 ; the latter price when the buildings are good, 
and the farm in good order. Macomb : $40 to ^^o ; about two-thirds 
fenced; buildings mostly of wood. Oakland: $30 to $60; three-fourths 
under cultivation, and fenced ; small buildings. Houghton : there are 
no farms of any account in this county ; some of the mining companies 
raise a few acres of oats, potatoes, and hay. Shiawassee: $30 to $60. 
Tuscola: $10 to $50; one-half improved and fenced. Mackinac: no 
farms selling. Delta : nearly all the wild land is heavily timbered ; the 
timber nearly pays for clearing. Saginaw: $15 to $100; from one-third 
to two-thirds cultivated and fenced, some having fruit orchards, and 
substantial buildings. Alpena : about $15 ; all fenced ; log buildings. 
Keweenaw: $10; buildings poor. Marquette: no farming done here. 
Chippewa : $7 ; all fenced ; log buildings. Genesee : $40 to $60 ; from 
two- thirds to three-fourths improved and fenced ; with lesser improve^ 
ments it can be obtained for from $20 to $40, according to location. 
Gratiot : about $45 ; three-fourths improved ; frame buildings. Huron : 
small improved farms are few and far between ; not much fence ; set- 
tlers live in log-houses. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land^ ichat proportion is cleared^ 
and how much, if any, is fenced f 

Lenawee : from $ 10 to $50. Berrien : $20 to $60 ; one-half improved ; 
frame buildings, and orchard. Van Buren : from $5 to $50, according 
to location. Allegan: $15 to $25. Kalamazoo: $10. Cass: improved 
and unimproved are sold together, each farm being partly imi)roved. 
St. Joseph : about $25 ; nearly all fenced. Branch : $20 to $40 ; one- 
fourth cleared and fenced. Jackson : $25 to $100 ; timber land ; en- 
tirely unimproved. Ingham : from $6 to $75. Calhoun : no unimproved 
land in separate tracts to sell ;. the land is generally fenced. Eaton: 
$10 to $20; what we call unimproved land has no clearing or fence. 
Mecosta: $8 to $20; none cleared or fenced. Barry: $10 to $50. 
Grand Traverse: $2 to $10; wholly unimproved. Oceana: average 
;)rice for wild land without fence, $7. Manistee: from $1 to $10. 
Ottawa: $10 -^ one- third of all land in this OL\\\svo\i'\^c\^?cv:ev\., ^^i^ClaAr ; 
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$5 to $20. Ontonagon : very little of that class of land here. Kent : 
85 to $10. Macomb: from $20 to $60; about three-fourths cleared. 
Oakland: not much land unimproved. Houghton: $10 to $50. Shia- 
wassee : $5 to $20. Tuscola : $3 to $20 ; none cleared. Mackinac : 
none. Delta: $10. Saginaw: $2 50 to $15; none cleared or fenced. 
Alpena: $2 to $5; no clearing, and no fence. Keweenaw: $J. Mar- 
quette: $5 to $10. Chippewa: $10; thousands of acres burnt over; 
cattle and horses roam over these tracts at will. Genesee : from $8 to 
830, according to location and quality. Gratiot : $5 to $15 ; no clear- 
ing nor fencing. Huron : $2 to $10. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
what share does the owner receive ? Does the latter provide stoclc, imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Berrien: the owner receives one-half the crop on good farms, and 
one-third on poor ones. Van Buren : about $4 ; if on shares and owner 
provides one-half of stock, implements, seeds, &c., he receives one-half 
the product. Allegan : about $5 where improvements are made ; shares^ 
same as above. Kalamazoo: no farms rented for cash ; owner receives 
one-half the crop, and furnishes one-half the seeds. Cass : $4, or one-half 
the product. St. Joseph : one-half, each furnishing half. Branch : 
owner receives one-half or one-third, according as he furnishes stocky 
implements and seeds, or otherwise. Jackson : $4 for the improved 
portion of the farm ; shares, same as above. Ingham : one-third to 
owner. Calhoun : owner half, furnishing half. Eaton : $3 to $4 ; shares, 
same as above. Mecosta ; owner one-third. Barry and Ottawa : shares, 
as above. Grand Traverse : very seldom rented except on shares ; shares, 
as above. Oceana: about $2 ; shares, as above. Manistee: none under 
rental. Ottawa : shares, as above. Lenawee : $3 to $5. St. Clair : $10 
to $20 ; shares, as above. Ontonagon : from $100 to $300 ; none rented 
on shares. Kent : owner receives one-half or one-third the produce^ 
according as he provides stock, &c., or otherwise. Macomb, Tuscola, and 
Genesee: the same. Oakland: from $2 to $4; shares, as above. Hough- 
ton : some mining companies rent to their laborers, about half an acre 
each, and charge them therefor $5 each ; said laborers raise potatoes, 
and invariably get a good crop. Shiawassee : about $3 ; shares, owner 
one- third, he furnishing nothing. Saginaw: shares, one- third. Alpena: 
farms ar,e rented only on shares ; the owner receives one-half the pro- 
ducts and furnishes one-half the seeds. Keweenaw: about $1. Gratiot: 
about $4 ; shares, one-third. 

What are the chief articles of production, and ichat are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of* prodaction. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Wheat 


..per bushel.. 


$0 80 to $1 00 


St. Joseph, Cass, Eaton. 


Do 


do 


90 to 


95 


Van Buren, Branch, AHegan. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Jackson, Berrien, Mecosta, Barry, Grand 
Traverse, Ottawa, Ontonagon, Kent, Oak- 
land, Shiawassee, Tuscola, Genesee, Gra- 
tiot, Huron. 


Do 


do 


1 00 to 


1 15 


Oceana, Ingham, Kalamazoo. 


Do 


do 




1 25 


Calhoun, St. Clair, Saginaw. 


Com 


do 




50 


Barry, Gratiot. 


Do 


do 




60 


Van Buren, Oakland, Ingham. 


Do 


do 




65 


AUegan, Kalamazoo, St. Joseph, Calhoun^ 










Ottawa. 


Do 


do 




75 


Berrien, Casa,'E»a.to\i, ^\i\^N^^^^<i.^. 
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Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Coru 


. per bushel.. 




$0 80 


Branch, Kent, St. Clair. 


Oats 


do 


$0 30 to 


33 


Ingham, Gratiot. 


Do 


do 




40 


Van Buren, Calhoun, Barry, Oakland, St. 
Clair, Macomb. 


Do 


do 




50 


Branch, Kent, Tuscola. 


Do 


do 




GO 


Grand Traverse, Saginaw. 


Do 


do 




70 


Oceana, Houghton, Keweenaw. 


Do 


do 




75 


Chippewa, Mackinac, Alpena. 


Do 


do 




85 


Ontonagon. 


Potatoes . . 


do 




30 


Van Buren, Ingham, Grand Traverse, Oak- 
land. 


Do 


do 




40 


St. Joseph. 


Do 


do 




50 


Mecosta, Oceana, Mackinac, Chippewa. 


Do 


do 


no to 


75 


Alpena, Manistee, St. Clair, Keweenaw, 
Huron. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Ontonagon, Houghton, Cass. 


Iron ore.- . 


. per ton.. 




5 00 


Marquette. 



What is the distance to a marJict town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing ? 

Berrien : from 1 to 10 miles. Van Buren : to a market town and rail- 
road station 10 miles ; to a steamboat landing 20 miles. Allegsin : 3 or 
4 miles. Kalamazoo : the Michigan Central Railroad crosses the county 
from east to west, and the northern branch of the Southern Michigan 
and Northern Indiana Eailroad from north to south. Cass : greatest 
distance 12 miles. St. Joseph: railroads through the county in two 
directions, and two others in process of construction. Branch : Cold- 
water, in the center of the county, is a market town and a railroad station 
on the Michigan Southern Eailroad. Jackson : average distance about 
G miles. Ingham: from 1 to 25 miles. Calhoun: the Michigan Central 
Eailroad runs through the county, furnishing a good market easy of 
access to all parts of the county. Eaton : the Grand Eiver Valley Eail- 
road intersects this county diagonally, and has a station every 6 or 10 
miles. Mecosta : 3 to 10 miles to market town, 15 miles to railroad. 
Lenawee : two railroads through the county 5 Adrian City is the county 
seat, and there are numerous stations and villages. Charlevoix : the 
county town is a steamboat lauding, and it is about 200 miles to a rail- 
road station. Barry : we have a railroad at Hastings. Grand Traverse : 
steamboat landings are numerous in this region. Oceana : at our county 
town is a steamboat landing and good harbor. Manistee: Manistee 
City, situated in the southwest part of the county, is a lake port. Ot- 
tawa : Holland is our market town and steamboat landing ; no railroad 
station within 22 miles. St. Clair : from 1 mile to 20 to railroad and 
steamboat. Ontonagon : our county town is situated on the bank of the 
river, whose mouth is a good harbor. Kent : to a railroad station 13 
miles. Macomb : 23 miles to Detroit. Oakland : about 10 miles to a 
railroad station. Houghton : steamboat landing in the center of this 
county J 90 miles to railroad station. Shiawassee : five railroad depots 
in this county. Tuscola: 20 miles. Mackinac: J mile. Helta: several 
railroads and steamboat landings. Saginaw : from 3 to 10 miles. Al- 
I)ena : from 1 mile to 30. Keweenaw : not over 10 miles. Marquette : 
12 miles from mines to steamboat navigation. Chippewa: from 1 to 3 
miles to steamboat landing. Genesee : railroad runs through the county 
north and south; good market at all the stations. Gratiot: 22 miles 
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from county seat to railroad station. Huron: numerous steamboat 
landings on the shores of Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay. This county 
is two-thirds surrounded by water. 

What is the general quality of land and the Jcind of timber^ 
Berrien : sandy loam ; prairie oak, beech, maple, w^alnut, white- 
wood, &c. Van I3upen : the soil is varied 5 timber — whitewood, oak, 
beech, poplar, pine, hemlock, and ash. Allegan : loam and clay ; tim- 
ber — beech and maple. Kalamazoo : the land is of good quality and 
well adapted to farming purposes ; the timber is principally maple, beech, 
and oak. Cass: prairie and oak openings; some heavy timber. St. 
Joseph : sandy loam ; timber principally oak, some beech, maple, and 
mixed timber. Branch : the land is generally of good quality ; timber — 
beech, maple, and oak. Jackson : land generally good ; timber mostly 
oak. Ingham : gravelly loam ; timber — from heavy beech and maple to 
light oak openings. Calhoun : gravelly loam ; timber chiefly oak. 
Eaton : loam and gravel ; timber — beech, maple, oak, ash, and walnut 
upon the upland, with elm, black ash, and turmeric upon the lower. 
Mecosta: land good ; beech and maple. Charlevoix : sandy loam ; tim- 
ber — beech and maple. Lenawee: sand and clay; almost every kind of 
good hardwood timber. Barry: sandy loam; timber in sgme parts all 
oak, and in others a mixture of beech, maple, whitewood, and nearly all 
kinds. Grand Traverse: land generally good; timber — maple, beech, 
basswood, elm, ash, cedar, pine, and hemlock. Oceana : sandy loam ; 
timber principally hardwood. Manistee : sandy to sandy loam ; timber 
on farm lands, maple and beech. Ottawa : on the west side of this divis- 
ion the land is light and sandy'; timber — hemlock, pine, oak, &c.; south 
and east side the land is clay, with all hard timber, beech, maple, &c. 
St. Clair : some parts clay, some sandy ; some hardwood, but mostly 
pine. Ontonagon : sandy loam ; hemlock, maple, and birch. Kent : the 
soil varies from stiff clay to a light sand— generally a loam and very 
productive; timber — oak, beech, maple, elm, basswood, and pine. Ma- 
comb : soft and hard wood mixed ; oak, ash, elm, whitewood, beech, ^nd 
maple. Oakland : clay, loam and sandy plains ; oak timber. Houghton : 
red or black sand; poor quality; maple, hemlock, birch, and pine. 
Shiawassee: good land ; timber — oali and maple. Tuscola: rangingfrom 
sand to clay ; every variety of timber ; pine, hemlock, maple, beech, oak, 
ash, elm. Mackinac : poor ; beech and maple. Delta : good for wheat, 
grass, and oats. Saginaw : mostly dark loam ; oak, maple, hickory, elm, 
and beech. Alpena: sandy loam and clay. Keweenaw: fair quality; 
birch, maple, hemlock, pine, cedar, spruce, poplar. Marquette : sandy; 
pine and hemlock. Chippewa : clay and sandy loam ; sugar-maple and 
everfjreens. Genesee : clayey loam predominates, with limestone gravel ; 
timber a mixture of hard and soft with some pine. Gratiot : sandy 
loam ; beech, maple, oak, pine, basswood, ash, hemlock. Huron : gene- 
ral character of the soil a mixture of clay and loam ; pine, hemlock, 
white cedar, and the different kinds of hard wood. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

Lenawee: farm labor chiefly. Berrien: common laborers principally. 
Van Buren : farm hands and wood-choppers. Allegan, St. Clair, and Sag- 
inaw: all kinds, skilled and common. Kalamazoo: all laborers seem to 
find employment. Cass : farm labor. Branch, Ingham, Eaton, Macomb, 
Oakland, Shiawassee, Gratiot: farm labor principally. Jackson: ma- 
sons, carpenters, and common laborers. Calhoun: mechanics and farm 
laborers. Mecosta: lumbering, in winter. Manistee: lumbermen and 
servant girls. Ontonagon : miners and common labotev^^, ^^wV\ ^iix\s^ 
labor and labor in the pine woods, cutting vxiid\xav\\\\i^\o^^^^\:^^"^^^^^^^ 
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in tLe mills. Houghton: miners, choppers, shovelers, teamsters, &c. 
Tuscola: farm and lumbering: Mackinac: fishermen. Delta: male la- 
borers and female house servants. Alpena: millmen and lumbermen. 
Keweenaw: mining and surface labor. Marquette: miners. Chippewa: 
miners and fishermen and voyagers. Genesee: farming and lumbering. 
Huron: mill and lumbering. 

^yhat mills or factories^ if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
sMlled labor? 

Lenawee: railroad machine-shop and two woolen factories. Berrien: 
principally flour and lumber mills. Van Buren and Allegan : flour-mills, 
saw-mills, and woollen-mills. Kalamazoo: paper-mill, flour-mills, and 
saw-mills. Cass: flour-mills and a few small planing mills and door 
factories. St. Joseph : flour and saw mills, iron founderies, woolen-mills, 
I)aper-mills, and agricultural implement factories ; labor in supply fully 
eiiual to the demand. Branch : grist and saw mills, woolen factories, 
furnaces, &c. Jackson : about 20 saw-mills, 16 grain-mills, 3 stoneware 
factories, wagon and carriage factories, and a multiplicity of other fac- 
tories. Ingham: none of any note. Calhoun: woolen-mills, flour-mills, 
threshing machine manufactories, Kovelty Works for agricultural imple- 
ments, extension tables, &c. Eaton and Mecosta : 8 saw-mills and 3 flour- 
mills. Bariy: only furnaces. Grand Traverse: none but lumber and 
flour mills. Oceana: saw-mills, planing-mills, shingle-mills, and ma- 
chine-shop. Manistee: no mills except 20 steam saw-mills, which em- 
I)loy about 05 men each. Ottawa: grist-mills, saw-mills, sash, door 
and blind, stave and furniture, and agricultural implement factories. 
St. Clair: saw and gristmills, carriage and wagon factory. Ontonagon: 
stamp-mills, engines, &c., iiround the mines. Kent: saw-mills, flour 
and grist mills, paper mill, and cigar factory. Oakland: woolen-mill. 
Houghton: 5 steam saw-mills, 1 sash, door and blind factory, 2 foun- 
deries and machine-shops, 1 copper-smelting works. Shiawassee : 7 flour- 
mills, 3 woolen-mills. Tuscola: woolen-mill, saw-milLs, &c. Mackinac: 
none. Delta: saw-mills and blast-furnaces. Saginaw: saw-mills, shin- 
gle and lath mills, planing-mills, blind, sash and door factories, cabinet- 
work, wheelwright, and chair factories 5 all kinds of wood-turning, ma- 
chine-shops, paper-mills, and salt manufactories. Alpena: 9 steam 
saw-mills, 2 water-power saw-mills, 1 sash, door and blind factory, 1 
foundery and machine-shop, one siding-mill and 8 shingle-mills, 4 port- 
able grist-mills for grinding feed for stock. Keweenaw : stamping-mills, 
saw-mills, fuse factory, brewery, soap manufactory, and wagon-shops. 
Chippewa: saw-mill and shingle-mill. Genesee: 8 saw-mills, turning 
out 70,000,000 feet of lumber per year, in Flint City, and 3. shingle fac- 
tories, other saw-mills, &c., throughout the county; 15 flour-mills, 2 
woolen factories, &c. • Gratiot: saw-mills and grist-mills; no factories. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public loorlcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so^ how far distant? 

Lenawee : not nearer than 40 miles. Berrfen : a railroad is being built 
through our city. Van Buren: yes; within the county. Allegan: yes, and 
building another. Kalamazoo: a railroad is being built from this place 
to South Haven, a port on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, 39 miles 
distant; also a road north and south through the county. Cass: 1; 10 
miles distant. St. Joseph : 2 railroads through the county ; plenty of 
laborers. Branch : several railroads are in progress, from 12 to 20 miles 
distant from the city of Coldwater, the county seat. Jackson: 5 rail- 
roads completed, another in progress. Ingham : yes ; within from 4 to 20 
miles, Calhoun: 1 railroad is in course of construction. Eaton: Grand 
lliver Valley Bailroad comi)lete and tbe Pemii^\3\^^ \w \)To^\^^:si9», Me- 
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costa: a railroad is being constructed across this county. Barry: there 
are some railroads being built in Michigan. Grand Traverse, Manistee, 
Ontonagon, Oakland, Shiawassee, Mackinac, Delta, Alpena, Chippewa, 
and Huron : none at present. Oceana: a railroad about 50 miles distant. 
Ottawa: 1 railroad in progress. St. Clair: 1 completed 40 miles out of 
the city of Port Huron. Kent: 1 in progress 8 miles distant. Macomb: 
1 in progress through the county. Houghton: ship canal, 8 miles from 
this village, requiring a large number of laborers, now in progress! 
Tuscola: plank roads. Saginaw: yes; in the immediate vicinity. Ke- 
weenaw: a ship canal 40 miles distant. Genesee: 1 through the county 
being built. Gratiot: 1 soon to be commenced. 

If many foreign-horn icorlcmcn are employed in your district ^ j)lease give 
the preponderating nationality. 

Berrien, Cass, Ingham and Van Buren: Irish. Allegan: German. Kal- 
amazoo : the German laborers seem to be the most numerous. St. Jo- 
seph: not many foreigners; some Germans. Branch: but few; mostly 
Irish; Jackson : German. Eaton : Irish and Swiss ; Irish preponder- 
ate. St. Clair: Scotch, Irish, and Germans. Macomb: Germau. Oak- 
laud : German. Lenawee : quite a German population. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, me- 
chanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and ivell 
tcatered, yet unoccupied f 

Lenawee : not much land unoccupied. Berrien : a good deal of un- 
cultivated land suitable for fruit or grain, well watered, can be purchased 
at reasonable rates. Van Buren : great inducements for small farmers; 
land can be bought for $12 per acre ; good market for wood. Allegan : 
the fact that our county is comparatively new. Kalamazoo : some good 
land yet unoccupied ; a good farming district. Cass : small farmers can 
do well here. St. Joseph : fine productive hind, easily tilled, but very 
little of it unoccupied. Branch : considerable laud of good quality, 
well watered, yet unoccupied. Jackson : no land unoccupied. Ing- 
ham : quite a large amount of good land owned by non-residents ; a tin6 
agricultural district, with an abundance of wood, coal, and other min- 
erals, with the capitol of the State for its center; having 3 railroads 
already completed, and 3 others in process of construction, together 
vrith fine water-power. Calhoun: good soil, good climate, facilities for 
shipping; no land unoccupied. Eaton: masons, carpenters, and joiners 
find plenty of work at good wages; f^xrming is the principal occupation, 
and it pays well on a large or small scale; i)leuty of excellent land un- 
occupied. Mecosta : much good land yet unoccupied. Barry : not much 
land that is desirable, except some in the hands of speculators who hold 
it at high prices. Grand Traverse : cheap lands and a remarkably health- 
ful climate are the chief advantages. Oceana: plenty of land that is 
not cultivated, but it is in the hands of speculators. Manistee: this 
county consists of pfne lands to a great extent, which are of little value 
for farming purposes; fruit-growing, with Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
the far West for markets, is the crowning industry of the eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan. Ottawa : good opportunity for small farmers to 
( make money. St. Clair : plenty of wild land to be had at from $5 to $20 
per acre; from one to ten years to pay it in, at 7 per cent, interest. 
Ontonagon : plenty of room for all kinds of laborers and miners ; but 
what we need most is agricultural labor; we want immigrants to come 
in and take up and cultivate the Government land, and produce the 
necessaries of life for the miners; at present the principal part of our 
supplies have to be brought here from a distance, for want of a^xii^xvL- 
tural labor at home. Kent : we have a \iea\ttiy e\\\xv^\;^^ ^vvv5s.\i3^:i<^^\^^. 
meii find constant emi^Ioyment at fair wages*, Wie^cei \^ c.o\i^A.v^e;^i!^^^ "^^^ 
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improved land, some of it valuable on accoimt of the timber upon it, 
and some oak openings valuable for agricultural purposes. Oakland: 
not much wild land. Shiawassee : one-third of the laud in the county 
is unoccupied. Tuscola : as fine farming lands as can be found anywhere 
in this latitude, and plenty for sale as yet uncultivated. Mackinac: 
land is poor for farming, and very little farming is done. Delta : land 
all unoccupied ; wages for common labor $2 per day ; we need men who 
will turn their attention to agricultural pursuits. Saginaw : a demand 
for all kinds of labor at remunerative prices 5 much land of good qual- 
ity, and well watered, is yet unoccupied. Alpena: good mechanics are 
wanted very much ; farmers are a great necessity, as there is a large 
quantity of unoccupied farming land in this locality. Keweenaw : plenty 
of work for miners, carpenters, and common laborers and blacksmiths ; 
abundance of good land, well watered, and unoccupied. Marquette: 
miners are the only men needed here. Chippewa : thousands of acres 
unoccupied, and one of the best markets in the j^orthwest for any quan- 
tity of hay, oats, and potatoes ; steamers and sail vessels stop here 
daily during the season of navigation. Genesee : considerable unoccu- 
pied land of good quality. Gratiot : the country is improving very fast, 
and blacksmiths, masons, cabinet-makers, coopers, carpenters, painters, 
shoemakers, tailors, and wheelwrights could find good locations and 
constant employment. Huron : plenty of land unoccupied ; a well-tim- 
bered region ; no better location can be found for the cultivationi of fruit; 
the deep waters of Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay nearly surround us, 
and give us what is called a water climate. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stoclcy sound and in good con- 
dition ? 
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WISCONSIN. 



Area, 34,511,360 acres. Population in 1870, 1,055,153. 

Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

♦Manitowoc : seldom rented ; plenty of wild land for sale. Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Waukesha, Dane, Jefferson, La Fayette, Sauk, Grant, Iowa, 
Crawford and Kichland, Sheboygan, Calumet, Shawanaw, Brown, Wau- 
paca, Green Lake, La Crosse, Chippewa, Juneau, Polk, Trempealeau, 
Eau Claire, and Pepin: yes. Burnett: Government lands can be had 
on the usual terms. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ hoio much is fenced^ and the Jcind of 
buildings, 

Manitowoc: from $50 to $100 per acre, according to situation and 
improvements. Walworth: $40 to $60; nearly all under cultivation 
and fenced; buildings chiefly of wood, some of brick. Kenosha: $35 
to $100. Milwaukee: $50 to $100. Waukesha: $20 to $75. Dane: 
$25 to $50. Kock : about $50; nearly all under cultivation ; buildings 
pretty good. Jefferson: $30 to $40. La Fayette : $20 to $50. Sauk : 
from $10 to $50. Grant : average, $50 for prairie land ; $25 to $30 for 
timber land. Iowa : $25 to $50 ; all fenced ; three-quarters under culti- 
vation ; buildings ordinary. Crawford and Richland : $15 to $25 ; one- 
half improved and fenced. Burnett: from $5 to $10. Sheboygan : $40 
to $50 ; about two-thirds improved ; all fenced. Calumet : $20 to $70. 
Shawanaw : $25 to $30 ; a small proportion fenced ; frame and log build- 
ings. Brown : $15 to $30 ; one-quarter to one-third under cultivation. 
Waupaca : $20 to $30 ; one-half under cultivation ; frame buildings. 
Green Lake: from $10 to $30; all under fence, with wooden buildings. 
Marathon: this is a lumbering district; poor farms. La Crosse: $10 
to $20'; one-half fenced; small buildings. Chippewa: $20; one-quarter 
under cultivation and fenced ;. small frame or log buildings. Juneau : 
one-half cultivated and one-half fenced. Polk: from $10 to $100; 
cheap buildings. Trempealeau : $5 to $25 ; one-third under cultivation, 
nearly all fenced, and mostly frame buildings. Eau Claire and Pepin : 
$12 to $20. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landj what proportion is cleared y 
and Jioio muchj if any^ is fenced f 

Manitowoc: $5 to $10 per acre. Walworth: unimproved land is 
mostly timber land held for the w^ood, and is worth from $15 to $75, 
according to the amount and quality of timber. Kenosha : $15 ; almost 
all fenced; this is prairie; woodland is worth from $40 to $100. Mil- 
waukee : no unimproved land. Waukesha : $25 to $40. Dane : such 
land is scarce here ; $15 to $20. Jefferson : $10. La Fayette : very little 
unimproved. Sauk: from $5 to $15. Grant: $25 to $40. Iowa: $lO 
to $20; prairie; no clearing required. Crawford, Eichland, and Bur- 
nett: from $2 to $5; wholly unimproved. Sheboygan: from $15 to 
$20 ; none cleared nor fenced. Calumet: $8 to $30. Shawanaw : from 
Government price, $1 25, to $5; no fences. Brown : $5 to $15 ; about 
one-third cleared. Waupaca : $2 50 to $5, and a good deal at Govern- 
ment price, and some State land which is very good, from G2^ <jents to $2. 
Green Lake: $5 to $8. Douglas: wild land from $1 25*' to $10. La 
Crosse : $5 to $ 1 0. Chippewa : $3 to $7. Juneau : wild land, $5. Polk : 
$1 25 to $6. Trempealeau: $1 25 to $10; mostly prairie, unfenced. 

* Names of counties from whicU retuxnsYiav^b Vivien. x^<ivbvq^<i» 
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Eau Claire and Pepin : $2 50 to $10 ; none fenced ; part prairie and 
part timber. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on sMreSj 
Khat share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocJcj impk' 
ments, or seeds ? 

Manitowoc : usuallj' rented on sbares ; owner receives one-tliird the 
product, unless he furnishes stock and implements and seeds, in wbich 
case he receives one-half and sometimes three-fifths. Walworth: §5; 
on shares same as above. Kenosha : $3 to $5 ; generally on shares, 
each furnishing one-half and dividing the product equally. Milwaukee: 
owner receives one-third the product, or one-half when he furnishes 
seed, team, &c. Waukesha: the same. Dane: the same. Kock : $4; 
shares, each furnishes half, and each takes one-half the crop. Jefier- 
son : owner one-third of crop, or if he furnishes seeds, team, &c., one- 
half. La Fayette, Sauk, Grant, Iowa, Crawford, and Eichland : the same 
as above. Burnett : no farms to rent. Sheboygan : $4 for all that is 
improved ; on shares, one-half, each party finding one-half the stock, 
&c. Calumet : owner one-third, or if he furnishes team, &c., one-half. 
Shawanaw: $3; shares, as above. Brown, Waupaca, and Green Lake: 
the same. La Crosse : owner receives one-third, furnishes nothing; or 
two-thirds and furnishes all except labor. Chippewa : one-third and one- 
half, according as one or the other furnishes implements, &c. Junean: 
where owner finds seeds, one-half; where he provides team also, two- 
thirds. Polk : wheat land is let, and seeds found, for one-third of crop. 
Trempealeau : $2 50 per acre, or one-half the crop, the owner furnisli- 
ing seeds and implements, or one-third and furnishing nothing. Eau 
Claire and Pepin : $5 per acre, or one-third of crop. 

What are the chief articles of production^ andichat are the present prim 
of two or three of them f 
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Wlmt is the distance to a market toicn^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing ? 

Manitowoc: our village has a commodious liarbor on Lake Michigan, 
and is the market for our county, as also the shipping port. Walworth: 
railroad stations are abundant. Kenosha: 7 miles farthest point from 
^ railroad station; steamboat landing on the eastern border of the 
county. Milwaukee: railroads and plank roads run through the county. 
Waukesha: from 3 to 10 miles. Dane: plenty of railroads. Eock: 4 
railroads through this county; average distance of farms, 3 J miles from 
stations. Jeff'erson: a railroad through this county. La Fayette: the 
same. Sauk: 14 miles. Grant: 8 miles. Iowa: 2 railroads, easy of 
access. Crawford and Richland: from 1 to 30 miles. Burnett: 15 miles. 
Sheboygan: 6 or 8 miles. Calumet: 2 to 25 miles. Brown: longest 
distance, 16 miles. Waupaca: 26 miles to railroad; steamboat naviga- 
tion through the eastern part of the county. Green Lake: 15 miles. 
Marathon: 100 miles. Douglas: 1 mile and upward. La Crosse: 
xiverage 10 miles. Chippewa : average 15 miles. Juneau: from 2 to 10 
miles. Polk : a good home market. Trempealeau : about 30 miles. 
Eau Claire and Pepin: from 1 to 20 miles. 

What is the general quality of land, and the hind of timber f 

Manitowoc: in the w^estern and southern portions of the county, the 
land is good; timbered principally with oak, beech and maple. Wal- 
worth: the land is a rich, black loam, with clay subsoil; timber mostly 
oak, some maple, and hickory. Kenosha: clayey loam and gravelly; ^ 
oak chiefly. Milwaukee: quality good; hardwood timber. Waukesha: 
good soil; oak, maple, and basswood. Dane: the land is good; timber 
plenty and of almost all kinds. Rock: mostly rich prairie; oak open- 
ings. Jefferson: medium quality; maple, oak, &c. La Fayette: quality 
of land unsurpassed; oak, beech, hickory, &c. Sauk: good; prairie; 
oak openings, and heavy hard and soft wood timber land. Grant : prairie 
land, first-class; principally oak timber. Iowa: prairie land of good 
quality; oak and maple. Crawford and Richland: good; oak, hickory, 
basswood, elm, hard and soft maple. Burnett: good clay subsoil land; 
hardwood timber. Sheboygan: red clay soil; oak, maple, basswood, 
and pine. Calumet: clay soil; oak, maple, beech and linden tree. 
Shawanaw: of good quality; beech and maple timber, with heavy forests 
of pine in portions of the county. Brown : heavily timbered; pine, oak, 
maple, beech, basswood, birch, &c. Waupaca; sandy loam and clay; 
pine, maple, birch, oak, hickory, elm, basswood, and butternut. Green 
Lake: good; oak, maple, &c. Marathon: land sandy; pine. Douglas: 
clay soil ; soft timber. La Crosse : some poor and sandy, some first 
quality; oak, ash, and hackberry. Chippewa: general quality Q;ood\ 
Norway white pine, white and black oak, map\^, \:i\\?t\.^Y\i\\X.^ V^\fi^s:^^^^ 
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cedar, and basswood. Juneau: rather sandy; timber — white oak, 
&c. Polk: black, loamy soil on prairie, clay subsoil in timber land; 
oak, maple, basswood, poplar, «&:c. Trempealeau: ricb^ alluvial soil, 
with some sand; burr, black, and white oak, cotton wood, maple, ash. 
Eau Claire and Pepin.: soil sandy loam ; w^hite pine and the hard woods. 

For what Jcind of labor is there a demand? 

Manitowoc, Waukesha, Dane, Iowa, Calumet: farm labor principally. 
Walworth: labor here is abundant. Kenosha: good farm hands, not 
afraid to work, j)articularly in the summer season. Milwaukee: build- 
mg railroads, manufacturing, farming, &c. Dane: farm hands and fe- 
male help. Kock: nearly all kinds of labor in good demand, in sum- 
mer particularly. Sauk: farm and mechanical labor. Grant: all kinds, 
skilled and unskilled. Crawford and llichland : mechanics of nearly all 
kinds, and farm labor. Burnett: farmers and lumbermen. Sheboygan: 
farmers and mechanics. Shawanaw: lumbermen. Brown: lumbermen 
chiefly; also farming and fishing and manufacturing. Waupaca: men 
to settle the country and make homes for themselves and families. 
Green Lake : all kinds of mechanics and common laborers. Marathon: 
men for lumbering. Douglas: chopping wood and lumbering. Chip- 
pewa: all kinds, especially lumbermen in the winter, and men for saw- 
mills in the summer. Juneau: farm, lumbering, and railroad laborers 
are in demand. Polk : farm labor and lumbermen. Trempealeau : com- 
mon laborers and farm hands. Eau Claire and Pepin : lumbering in 
w^inter, mills in summer. 

What mills or factories^ if any^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
sMlled labor f 

Manitowoc : 1 woolen-mill, 2 chair and furniture factories, 1 tub and 
pail factory, a number of saw-mills and shingle-mills, 1 stave factory. 
Walworth : IG grist-mills, 1 woolen factory, 1 reaper and seeder manu- 
factory, and several small manufacturing establishments. Kenosha: 4 
wagon factories, 2 iron founderies, 4 tanneries. Milwaukee : flour-mills, 
founderies, wagon-shops, planing-mills, sash and door factories. Wau- 
kesha : woolen-mills and agricultural machine factories. Dane : a few 
grist-mills, and founderies, machine-shops, wagon-shops, and woolen- 
mills. Kock : paper-mills, woolen factories, founderies, and furniture 
shops. Jefferson: woolen factories, furniture, farming implement, 
wagon and sleigh and carriage factories. La Fayette : none but grist- 
mills. Sauk : 2 woolen factories, 1 furniture establishment, 1 hub and 
spoke factory, 1 flour-mill, three saw-mills. Grant : about 36 grist-mills, 
G small woolen factories, and other manufacturing shops. Iowa : wool- 
en-mills, machine-shops, zinc-smelters. Crawford and Eichland : flour, 
saw, and woolen mills, wagon, sleigh, and plow factories, cooper shops, 
fanning-mills, and cabinet-makers' shops. Burnett : 2 saw-mills, 1 grist- 
mill. Sheboygan : founderies, wagon factories, woolen and grist mills, 
chair factories. Calumet: very few factories or mills, with the excep- 
tion of grist and saw mills. Shawanaw : grist and saw mills. Brown : 
lumber and shingle mills, iron founderies, and blast-furnaces. Waupaca : 
2 stove founderies, 11 large flour-mills, 13 saw-mills, 2 large tanneries, 1 
woolen-mill, 2 founderies, &c. Douglas: saw-mills. LaCrosse: saw-mills, 
flour-mills, founderies, ])low works, machine-shops, sash, door, blind, and 
w^ooden- ware furniture factories, marble works, tinners' shops, agricultural 
implement, and stone-cutting establishments, &c. Chippewa : saw, grist, 
and planing mills and machine-shops. Juneau : grist and saw mills, 
sash and blind factories, machine-shops, and founderies. Polk : grist 
and saw mills. Trempealeau : flour and grist mills. Eau Claire and 
Pepin: Hoiir^ saw, and shingle mills. 
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Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other 'public ivories in progress^ 
requiring common labor f If so^ how far dista nt f 

Manitowoc: yes 5 about 40 miles. Walworth: 1 railroad within tbe 
county. Kenosha: none in the immediate vicinity. Milwaukee: la- 
borers are employed here to go hundreds of miles to work on railroads. 
Rock : none in progress, but those completed need many laborers for 
repairs. Sauk : railroad prospects fair. Grant : 1 railroad being built, 
Crawford and Eichland : yes; 3 miles distant. Burnett: Ihere. Shaw- 
anaw : a military road from this place to Lake Superior. Brown : 1 rail- 
road in process of construction in this county. Waupaca : work in the 
lumber woods, and on the river. Douglas: yes; 5 miles distant. La 
Crosse : 100 miles west. Chippewa : from Chippewa Falls to Augusta, 
23 miles ; to Eau Claire, 10 miles, now in progress. Juneau : 1 in this im- 
mediate vicinity. Polk : 25 miles distant. Trempealeau : 1 railroad 
now finished. Eau Claire and Pepin : West Wisconsin Bail way now 
building here. 

If many foreign-born ivorkmen are employed in your district, please give 
the preponderating nationality. 

Manitowoc : principally German. Walworth and La Fayette : Irish. 
Kenosha and Milwaukee: German. Waukesha: three-fifths German, 
remainder Norwegians and Danes. Dane: Norwegians and Germans. 
Bock: Norwegians and Irish. Jefferson: Germans and Irish. Sauk: 
principally German. Grant: largely German. Iowa: German, Irish, 
and English as miners. Crawford and Bichland : Germans, Irish, Bo- 
hemians, and Norwegians. Burnett: Swedes and Norwegians. She- 
boygan: German. Calumet: German and Irish. Shawanaw: German 
and French. Brown: Germans, Belgians, Irish, Dutch, Norwegians, 
and French Canadians. Waupaca: Scandinavians and a good many 
Germans. Green Lake and Marathon : German. Douglas : Swedes. 
La Crosse : German in shops, and Irish on public roads. Chippewa : 
French, Irish, German, Scandinavians, and Americans, in the order of 
proportion. Polk: Scandinavians and Germans. Trempealeau: Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Norwegians. Eau Claire and Pepin: about one-half 
German, one-fourth Irish, and one-fourth Norwegians. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, me- 
chanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
watered, yet unoccupied ? 

Manitowoc: plenty of land unoccupied. Walworth: small induce- 
ments to laborers; but little laud unoccupied. Kenosha: very little 
waste land; lakes and rivers numerous; for dairy farms Kenosha 
County is called in Chicago, where the product is largely consumed, the 
*' Orange County" of the West, from the superior quality of the butter; 
4 or 5 cheese factories within a radius of as many miles denotes the 
character of the cheese; for small-fruit culture the soil is better than 
any other in Wisconsin. Milwaukee : land all occupied ; good markets ; 
mechanics find plenty of employment. Dane : not much land unoccu- 
pied, good farm hands are scarce and greatly needed ; so is female help. 
Kock : no special advantages, only good wages and plenty of work ; no 
unoccupied lands. La Fayette: the land is very productive, well 
watered, good quality, but generally occupied; market in Chicago. 
Sauk: plenty of excellent land yet uncultivated, and very healthy. 
Grant: no better section of the country for laborers, mechanics, or 
small farmers can be found anywhere. Iowa: wages good; cost of 
living low. Crawford and Eichland: small farms to be procured at 
reasonable prices and on easy terms, from $2 to $5 \)e.\! t\Q,Y<^*^ ?>» V^'^^ 
quantity of good land, well watered, yet \x\ioe.e,w^\<i^. ^\i^\!^<^\X.\ "^^ 
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have a good market at bomc, and get froui the lumbermen 20 to ^ 
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provcments. Eamsey : the price depends very materially upon the dis- 
tance from town ; within two miles of the city it is held at fancy 
prices ; five or six.miles out good land can be had at from $7 to $15 per 
acre ; improved lands, same distance out, $15 to $30, one-quarter of it 
under cultivation and fenced. Stearns: average $20 per acre. Anokee: 
good farming lands can be had at from $4 to $G per acre. Dakota: $20 
to $30 per acre is the average. Nicollet : $8 to $15 per acre, one-quarter in 
cultivation and fenced. Olmsted : $15 to $35. Steele : $5 to $10 per acre. 
Mower : $20 per acre. Scott : $5 to $12 per acre, principally log build- 
ings. Le Sueur : $5 to $40, one-quarter under cultivation and fenced. 
Blue Earth : the price depends upon location; near the county town $50 
per acre ; further away as low as $10, buildings ordinary. Eice : $15 to 
$25, prairie land. Winona: $10 to $30 per acre, log or small frame 
buildings. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land^ what proportion is cleared, 
and how much, if any, is fenced f 

Washington : $2 50 to $20; the lower price is for timber lands in the 
northern portion of the county, the higher is for prairie land in the 
southern part. Wabashaw^: from $2 50 to $15. Hennepin: $25 to $75. 
Goodhue : $5 to $15 per acre, according to quality and distance from 
points for shipping produce ; the proportion of prairie to woodland is 
large enough for farming purposes, and needs no clearing. Eamsey : 
unimproved land, with no clearing or fencing, six miles out, can be had 
for $7 per acre. Stearns: $10 to $30. Anokee: $2 50 to $6, part prairie 
and part timber land, not much of it fenced. Dakota : $2, mostly prairie. 
McoUet: $3 to $8, all prairie. Olmsted: $8 to $15, principally prairie. 
Steele: $3 to $5, prairie, none fenced. Mower: $5 to $10, prairie, none 
fenced. Scott: $5 to $10, with from three to twelve acres cleared. Le 
Sueur: $4 to $20, none cleared, none fenced. Blue Earth: $10 per acre, 
prairie land is from $8 to $25, without fencing. Eice : $5 to $10, prairie 
land, from $5 to $20 for timber laud. Winona: from $5 to $15, no 
choice lands vacant. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms ? If rented on shares, 
tchat share does the owner receive? Does the latter provide stocJc, imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Washington : $3 to $5 per acre, or one-third of the produce to the 
owner, he furnishing nothing but the land. Wabashaw : $3 to $5 ; if on 
shares one-half, the owner providing one-half the stock, implements and 
seeds. Hennepin : usually on shares ; owner receives one-third and fur- 
nishes nothing. Goodhue: farms are not often rented, but if rented are 
generally taken on shares, as above. Eamsey: $5 per acre, shares same 
as above. Stearns and Anokee: shares as above. Dakota: if owner fur- 
nishes seeds, implements, &c., he receives ohe-half, otherwise one-third. 
Nicollet : owner receives one-third and furnishes one-half the seeds. Olm- 
sted : owner receives one-half when he furnishes seeds, implements, stock, 
&c., otherwise one-third. Steele, Mower, Blue Earth, and Winona : shares 
the same. Scott : $2 50 per acre for improved land. Le Sueur : owner 
receives one-quarter and furnishes nothing, otherwise one-half. Eice: 
owner provides half the seeds but no stock or implements, and receives 
one-half the crop after it is harvested. 
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What are the chief articles of production, and what are tlie present prices 
of tico or three of them f 
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What is the distance to a marJcet town, a railroad station, or a steamboat 
landing? 

Washington: this county has steamboat landings on the whole of its 
east and south borders; a railroad on its south and northwest borders; 
average distance from St. Paul, 18 miles. Wabashaw : this county is on 
the west bank of the Mississippi, and has three market towns on the 
river ; no railroads. Goodhue : the market town and point of shipment 
is Eed Wing on the Mississippi Eiver, which is the outlet for the pro- 
ductions of this division for from 10 to 25 miles around this point. 
Eamsey: from 1 to 16 miles. Stearns: 6ne mile. Anokee: our mar- 
ket is almost always at our doors, as our large lumbering interests absorb 
nearly all that our farmers have to spare. Dakota: we have them all 
here. Nicollet : From 8 to 16 miles to river and railroad. Olmsted : 
from 1 mile to 15. Steele: railroad depot in the town. Mower: rail- 
road station in town. Scott: Minnesota Eiver and St. Paul and Sioux 
City Eadroad. Le Sueur: from 1 to 15 miles to market, railroad, steam- 
boat landing, &c. Blue Earth: all our towns are market towns; rail- 
roads are near ; our produce is shipped east for sale. Eice : a railroad 
runs through the county north and sov\t\i. Wvuowa'. from 2 to 20 miles. 
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Wliat is the general quality of land and the hind of timber ? 

Washington: fifty thousand acres of prairie in the south, A No. 1 ; 
balance covered with burr-oak ; quality varying from very poor to very 
good. Wabashaw: clay and sandy loam, clay subsoil; timber — oak, ma- 
ple, poplar, basswood and butternut. Hennepin : lands generally good ; 
timber, oak openings. Goodhue : the land is very productive ; oak 
openings and prairie with timber on the streams, maple, oak, basswood, 
elm, poplar, &c. Eamsey: sandy loam; oak.- Stearns: good sandy 
loam; hardwood timber. Anokee: sandj^ loam ; oak, maple, basswood, 
iron wood, with a good supply of turmeric. Dakota : generally good ; 
burr-oaks on upland; elm, soft-maple, and cotton wood on bottom land. 
McoUet: No. 1 land, and some heavy timber. Olmsted: black alluvial 
soil ; burr and white oak. Steele : land good, timber poor. Mower : 
black loam; mostly oak. Scott: good; the timber is maple, basswood, 
elm, hickory, white walnut, &c. Le Sueur: black loam with clay sub- 
soil ; oak, ash, elm, linden, &c. Blue Earth: soil very rich ; timber land 
and prairie ; oak, ash, maple, linden, &c. Eice : rich sandy loam ; ma- 
ple, oak, elm, basswood, ash, butternut, and hickory. Winona : rich 
black loam with clay subsoil ; oak timber of different varieties. 

For what hind of labor is there a demand ? 

Washington: farm and railroad labor. Wabashaw and Dakota: all 
kinds. Hennepin, Mower, and Kice : farm labor, male and female. 
Goodhue: mostly skilled labor; the demand for common laborers is 
tolerably well supplied except in harvest time. Eamsey : no greater 
demand for one kind than for another. Stearns: farm, lumbering 
and railroad laborers. Anokee: carpenters, masons, and plasterers. 
Nicollet : farm labor in summer, and railroad hands in winter. Olm- 
sted : "muscular" labor. Steele: farmers and carpenters. Scott: agri- 
cultural and mechanical. Le Sueur : chopping, farming, and railroad 
labor. Blue Earth: farm and railroad labor. Winona: farm and me- 
chanical labor of all kinds. 

What mills or factories, ifci'^y^ ^^^ in operation or in progress requiring 
slcilled labor f 

Wabashaw: saw-mills, grist-mills, planing-mills, sash and blind facto- 
ries, agricultural implement works, plow factories. Hennepin : woolen- 
mills, paper-mills, and a cotton factory. Goodhue: twelve flour and 
gristmills, four saw-mills, two sash and door factories with steam- 
power, one woolen factory, one foundery. Eamsey : flour-mills, saw- 
mills, chair factories, sash factories, planing-mills, founderies, &c. 
Stearns : lumber and flour mills. Dakota : flour-mills only. Olmsted : 
flour-mills, plow and wagon factories. Steele: flour-mills. Mower: three 
grist-mills. Le Sueur: saw and gristmills. Blue Earth: one woolen- 
mill. Eice: flour-mills, foundery, plow and furniture factories, barrel 
and broom factories. Winona: saw-mills, planing-mills, sash and blind 
fa<5tories, plow, wagon and carriage, and soap and candle factories, 
founderies, &c. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progress^ 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Washington : two railroads. Wabashaw : a railroad within fifty miles. 
Hennepin : a large amount of la;bor is required in this vicinity. Good- 
liue: a railroad to be built this summer and autumn. Eamsey: four 
railroads under construction. Stearns: yes, forty miles distant; also a 
branch of the Northern Pacific Eailroad is building through St. Cloud. 
Anokee: several railroads are building within the State. Dakota: 
two railroads now in process of construction. Nicollet : sixteen miles 
to a railroad. Olmsted : from ten to fifty mile», S>\fe^\^\ \Ni<evi!fc^-^\j^S^ 
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miles. Mower: three miles from town. Scott: fifty-five miles. Le 
Sueur: yes, runniug through this town and county. Blue Earth: two 
railroads in progress in this immediate vicinity. Eice: deaf and dumb 
asylum in Faribault. Winona: none now in progress; several pro- 
jected. 

Flease state any advantages wJiicJi your district can offer to laborers^ m- 
chanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land^ of good quality and well 
watered^ yet unoccupied f 

Washington : good land can be had in the northern part of this county, 
well wooded and watered, for from $2 50 to $10 per acre ) location and 
facilities for disposing of crops not excelled in the West. Wabashaw: 
constant employment for all at good wages ; very little good land un- 
occupied and unimproved, but small improved farms can be bought al 
reasonable rates, and on good terms as to payment. Hennepin : advan- 
tages incalculable; the greatest water ])ower in America, and the 
most promising city in the Northwest, with facilities for gardening or 
small farming with protit, and demand for mechanical and common 
labor. Goodhue : about one-sixth of the land in this division is yet 
unoccupied ; much of it is of good quality, and may be purchased on 
time, affording opportunities for farmers or laborers of small means to 
commence on their own account; the construction of the buildings 
necessary on the new farms gives employment to mechanics. Kamsey: 
employment is always to be obtained at fair wages, and there is 
large quantity of unoccupied lands. Stearns : this is a new county, and 
much of the land is yet unoccupied; from $7 to $15 per acre. Anokee: 
there are some tracts of good public land here yet, well timbered and 
watered, where small farmers could make very desirable homesteads. 
Dakota: there is a large amount of land now under cultivation which 
can be obtained on lease at very good advantage. Nicollet : any quantity 
of land to be obtained under the homestead act. Olmsted: one of the 
healthiest localities on the globe, and plenty ot good rich land, capable 
of producing enormous crops. Steele : much good land waiting for 
occupants. Mower : a large amount of land to rent to large or small 
farmers. Le Sueur: i)lenty of work for laborers and mechanics; good 
chance^ for small farmers ; plenty of land of good quality unoccupied, 
which can be had at reasonable rates. Scott : . very little good land unoc- 
cupied. Blue Earth : a large extent of rich land unimproved. Settlers, 
mechanics, farmers, and laborers of every kindin demand, with the excep- 
tion of factory operatives. Eice : about three-quarters of the land is 
unoccupied ; plenty of wood ; plenty of room for labor. Winona : very 
little land unoccupied, and it is of rather poor quality ; good mechan- 
ics and farmers in demand. Lands held by non-residents can be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. 
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What are the prices of farm stocJc, sound and in good condition? 
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Working 

horses, 

each. 


Working 
mules, 
each. 


Milch 
cows, 
each. 


Sheep, each. 


Hogs. 




"WTinona 


9l25t6$150 

100 to 150 

100 

150 

100 

125 

100 

100 to 150 

125 

140 

200 

150 

100 

100 

IGO 

90 

100 to 150 


$125 to $200 

150 to 200 

150 

100 to 200 

125 to 150 

175 

125 

100 to 150 

15!) to 200 

150 to 200 

200 

200 

125 

100 

175 

125 

200 


$125 to $200 


$20 to $45 

40 to 60 

30 

30 to 40 

30 

40 

30 

25to 50 

30to 50 

50 

40 to 75 

45 

45 

40 

60 

30 

35to 50 


$1 50 to $2 00 

1 50to 2 00 

1 50 

1 .'iO 

2 00 
2 00 

1 00 

2 00 to 3 50 
1 50 to 2 00 

2 50 
2 00 

2 50 

3 00 
3 00 
3 50 
3 00 
2 50 


$2 to $3 each. 




Rice 




Blue Earth 

Le Sueur 

Scott 


150 

150 to 200 

125 to 150 

200" 

125 

150 to 200 

75 


8 cents per pound. 

$5 to $10 each. 
$6 each. 




'Vlo'wftr 




Steele . * 




Olmsted 


$5 to $20 each. 
$3 to $15 each. 
5 cents per pound. 

7 cents per i)ound. 
5 cents per pound. 
$10 each. 

8 cents per pound. 
$4 each. 

10 cents per pound. 




Nicollet 


9, 


Dakota 

Anokeo 


2 


250 
300 
100 
200 
175 
1.50 
200 


9. 


Stearns 


9, 


Kamsev 


2 
2 
2 
2 


Goodhue 

Benuepin 

"Wabasnaw 

Washington 

Average 




$126 00 


$160 26 


$171 60 


$40 88 


$2 23 


7 1-6 cts. per poimd. 



IOWA. 

Area, 35,228,800 acres. Population in 1870, 1,191,721. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

*Lee, Henry, Jefferson, Louisa, Washington, Yan Buren, Davis, 
Jones, Jackson, Floyd, Dubuque, Buchanan, Allamakee, Howard, Scott, 
Clayton, Delaware, Mitchell, Winneshiek, Chickasaw, Bremer, Wapello, 
Benton, Jasper, Johnson, Mahaska, Madison, Dallas, Keokuk, Wayne, 
Ringgold, Clarke, Shelby, Pottawattamie, Warren, Union, Harrison, 
Mills, Montgomery, Polk, Page, Taylor, Dickinson, Black Hawk, Boone, 
Greene, Carroll, Crawford, Story, Sac, Cerro Gordo, Woodbury, Ham- 
ilton, and Kossuth : all respond in the affirmative. 

^Yhatis the price per acre of small improved farms f IState what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced^ and the kind of 
buildings f 

Lee: from $20 to $75 per acre, according to location, improvements, 
&c. ; medium quality, $50 ; with good buildings, orchards, &c., from one- 
half to two-thirds of it fenced. Henry : from $20 to $40 : all fenced, 
and under cultivation ; moderately good frame buildings. Jefferson: 
the price averages $25. Louisa : from $15 to $25 ; nearly all under cul- 
tivation ; mostly frame buildings. Washington ; from $10 to $25. Van 
Buren: from $15 to $50; about one-half under cultivation, and about 
two-thirds under fence ; the buildings are generally good, one-third of 
them of brick, and two-thirds frame. Davis: from $10 to $25; one- 
third under cultivation ; small frame or log houses. Jones : from $20 
to $30 5 about one-half improved. Jackson : irom $20 to $25 ; wooden 
dwellings, no barns. . Scott : from $25 to $200 ; one-half under cultiva- 
tion. Floyd: from $10 to $25; frame buildings. Dubuque: from $20 
to $40, according to the improvements thereon, and the location. Bu- 
chanan : prices depend upon the quantity under cultivation, and kind and 
quality of buildings, ranging from $16 to $30. Allamakee: from $15 
to $25; one-fourth improved, and fenced ; comfortable buildings. How- 

* Names of couuties &*om which retuina \ia\<b"\iftft\3LX^c.^\xvA, 
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ard: from $15 to $30; one- third fenced; generally poor fences and 
cheap buildings. CJayton : from $20 to $50. Delaware: from $15 to 
$35; about two-thirds under cultivation; three-fourths fenced ; cheap 
buildings. Mitchell: from $15 to $5t^ according to location and the 
value of improvements. Winneshiek: the average is about $25; 
all under fence; good comfortable buildings. Chickasaw: about $15; 
probably two-thirds fenced, and one-half under cultivation. Bre- 
mer : from $20 to $30 ; from one-third to two-thirds under cultivation. 
Wapello : $20 to $40 ; one-half fenced ; buildings small. Benton : $20 
to $10 ; this being a prairie country, the land is nearly all fenced ; from 
one half to three-fourths under cultivation, with a fair class of buildings, 
young orchards, &c. Jasper : from $25 to $40 ; farms about two-thirds 
fenced, and not cultivated ; small frame buildings. Johnson : from $35 
to $50 ; one-half or two-thirds fenced, and under cultivation ; with com- 
fortable frame buildings. Mahaska : $20 to $50 ; two-thirds under fence, 
one-half under cultivation; buildings ordinary. Madison: $20 to $30. 
Dallas : from $20 to $40 ; from one-half to two-thirds cultivated ; the same 
quantity fenced ; buildings tolerably good. Keokuk : from $20 to $25; 
one-half under cultivation ; three-fourths fenced; with frame bouse and 
barn. Wayne: $20; one-third under cultivation; buildings pretty 
good. Einggold : $10 to $20 ; one-fourth to three-fourths under culti- 
vation, and fenced ; log and frame buildings. Clarke : $10 to $15 ; one- 
third fenced and under cultivation. Shelby: $15 to $20; one-half 
fenced and under cultivation ; frame dwellings, log stables and sheds. 
Pottawattamie : $20 to $40; the county contains over 600,000 acres of 
land, of which not over 40,000 are under cultivation ; buildings gener- 
ally very good. Warren: $15; one-half in cultivation and fenced; 
wood buildings. Union: $20 to $25; one-third under cultivation and 
fenced; buildings not very good. Harrison: $20 to $30; one-third un- 
der cultivation and fenced ; ordinary farm buildings. Mills and Mont- 
gomery : $20 to $35 ; small farms lire cheaper per acre than large, with 
similar improvements; generally good buildings for a new country. 
Polk : from $25 to $40 ; one-third under cultivation ; frame buildings. 
Page and Taylor: $15 to $20; frame buildings. Dickinson: $10 to 
$20 ; one-fourth improved ; buildings small, frame or log. Black Hawk : 
from $12 to $40; three-fourths under cultivation and fenced; small 
and rather inferior buildings. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and Crawford : 
from $10 to $40 ; small frame and log buildings. Story: $25; one-half 
improved; frame buildings. Sac: $15; one-third under cultivation, 
and fenced ; small frame buildings. Cerro Gordo : $20 to $30 ; all cul- 
tivated and fenced; wood or stone houses. Woodbury: $10 to $15: 
improvements rather ])oor. Hamilton: $15 to $25; generally wood 
buildings. Kossuth : from $0 to $20, according to location ; some of 
the improved farms are unfenced, cattle in some neighborhoods being 
herded ; frame buildings. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landj what proportion is cleared^ 
and how muchj if any, is fenced f 

Lee: thc^re is very little unimproved land in this immediate vicinity; 
price from $5 to $20 per acre. Henry : prairie land, without fence, $10 
to $20. Jefferson : $10 ; about one-half cleared and fenced. Louisa : no 
land of any considerable amount unimproved ; nine-tenths cleared, seven- 
tenths fenced. Washington : from $5 to $10 ; about one-half cleared and 
fenced. Van Buren : prairie land, $10 ; timber land, $25 ; one-half under 
good cultivation, and about two-thirds under fence. Davis : $5 to $15 ; 
all prairie land ; none fenced. Jones : $12 to $20. Jackson : $10 to $20 ; 
prairie; not fenced. Scott : $25 to $50 •, mos^Uy i^vairie \ a large propor- 
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tion of the land is fenced. Floyd : $5 to $15. Dubuque : from $5 to 
$20, according to location And soil; lands in this county are about 
equally divided into timber and prairie. Buchanan : about $10 for unim- 
proved prairie. Allamakee : from $4 to $10. Howard : from $3 to $15 ; 
all prairie. Clayton : $3 to $20. Delaware : from $10 to $20 ; mostly 
prairie; no fence. Mitchell: $4 to $25; prairie. Winneshiek: $12. 
Chickasaw : $5 to $10 ; prairie ; no fence. Bremer : $5 to $25 ; no 
fence. Wapello, Benton, Jasper, and Johnson : from $8 to $15. Mahaska, 
Dallas, and Madison : $5 to $20. Keokuk, Wayne, Taylor, and Page : from 
$5 to $10 ; prairie. Einggold : $3 to $10 for prairie, $10 to $30 for timber 
land. Clarke: from $5 to $10; prairie. Shelby: prairie land, from $4 
to $10; timber land, from $15 to $40. Pottawattamie: from $5 to $20. 
Warren : from $4 to 10 ; prairie ; none fenced. Union : from $5 to $15. 
Harrison : prairie, $5 to $20 ; timber land, from $10 to $40. Montgom- 
ery : from $6 to $20 ; almost all prairie. Polk : from $5 to $50. Dick- 
inson: from $1 50 to $4 50; all prairie; none fenced. Black Hawk: 
from $7 to $15; prairie; no fencing. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and 
Crawford: from $4 to $15; all prairie. Story: $6; prairie; no fence. 
Sac: from $3 to $7; prairie. Cerro Gordo: $6 to $10; all cleared ; no 
fence. Woodbury: $2 50 to $10. Hamilton: from $3 to $15. Kos- 
suth : from $2 50 to $15 for prairie ; none fenced. 

'What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky imple- 
ments^ or seeds ? 

Lee: from $2 50 to $5 i)er acre, or one-third of the crop raised, the 
ren ter fin din gev^ery thing; when teams and seeds are furnished by the land- 
owner he gets one-half. Henry: $4, on shares; owner receives two- 
fifths. Jefferson : $3 to $4 ; or owner receives one-third of the crop and 
provides seeds only. Louisa : one-third of the grain ; no stock or seeds 
furnished. Washington : if close to town, much higher than far away. 
YanBuren: about $2 50; owner receives one-third, tenant furnishing 
everything; one-half if landlord furnishes ^everything except board; if 
he furnishes board also, he receives two-thirds. Davis : $2 to $2 50 ; 
on shares, one-third ; if owner furnishes he receives one-half. Jones, Pot- 
tawattamie: $5 ; shares as above. Jackson, Scott, Floyd, and Dubuque: 
the same. Buchanan : from $2 to $3 ; on shares owner receives one- 
third, and if he furnishes everything he receives two-thirds. Allama- 
kee: one half of products, each furnishing half. Howard: owner re- 
ceives one-third ; if he furnishes he receives one-half. Clayton : $3 ; on 
shares as above. Delaware : $2 to $3 ; shares as above. Mitchell and 
Jasper: $3 to $5; shares as above. Winneshiek and Chickasaw : the same. 
Bremer and Wapello : $3 to $4 ; shares the same. Benton : from $2 to 
$2 50 ; shares as above. Johnson ; $2 50 to $5 ; shares- as above. Ma- 
haska and Union : $3; and shares the same. Madison and Dallas : $3; 
shares as above. Keokuk, Einggold, Clarke, Wayne, Warren, Taylor, 
Dickinson, Page, and Shelby : $2; shares as above. Harrison: land draws 
one-third, labor one-third ; stock, implements, &c., the remaining third. 
Montgomery: $6 to $15; all prairie. Polk: owner receives one-third 
and furnishes nothing. Black Hawk : terms exceedingly favorable to 
renters. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and Crawford: from $5 to $12; on 
shares the owner receives one-half. Story, Sac, Woodbury, Hamilton, 
and Kossuth : owner receives one-third, furnishing nothing. 
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What are the chief articles of productiorij and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 



Wheat per bushel . 

Do do 

Do do 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Corn. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 

do. 
do. 



Do. 
Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Oats. 
Do 

Do 



do. 
do 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do 
do. 

do. 



Do 



do 



Potatoes do . 

Do do. 



Do do. 

Do do 

Barley do. 



Do. 
Do. 

X: 

Do. 



do 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do 




40 to 
45 to. 



35 to 



65 to 
40 to 



50 
55 
50 



52 
55 
60 

50 to 75 
60 
65 

60 to 85 
75 
80 

80 to 1 00 
1 00 

25 to 30 
35 



40 
40 



45 

50 

60 

65 
75 
25 
30 

35 



40 

25 
50 



60 
75 
45 
60 
00 
55 
75 
85 



Counties. 



Madison, Hamilton. 

Kossuth, Benton. 

Jones, Chickasaw, Keokuk, Wayne, Shelby, 
Polk, Boone, Greene, Carroll, Crawford, 
Story, Sac, Cerro Gordo, Woodbury. 

Floyd, Mitchell. 

Clayton, Howard, Black Hawk. 

Delaware, Mahaska, Warren. 

Jasper, Johnson. 

Delaware, Warren. 

Jackson, Allamakee. 

Dubuque, Lee, Dickinson. 

Louisa, Montgomery, Harrison, Clarke. 

Jeffiprsou, Van Buren. 

Taylor, Wapello. 

Henry, Ringgold, Scott. 

Clarke,' Warren. 

Jasper, Shelby, Harrison, Polk, Black Hawk, 
Delaware. 

Benton, JIamilton. 

Jones, Jackson, Floyd, Chickasaw, Bremer, 
Johnson, Madison, Montgomery, Booue, 
Greene, Carroll, Crawford, Sac, Cerro 
Gordo, Kossuth. 

Woodbury, Taylor. 

Allamakee, Winneshiek, Page, Davis, 
Mitchell. 

Van Buren, Clayton, Keokuk, Ringgold, 
Union, Scott. 

Lee, Henry, Wapello. 

Jefferson, Wayne, Dickinson. 

Jones, Harrison, Delaware. 

Benton, Van Buren, Howard, Winneshiek, 
Jasper, Shelby, Kossuth. 

Henry, Louisa, Scott, Floyd, Davis, Taylor, 
Ringgold, Dickinson, Cerro Gordo, Wood- 
bury, Hamilton. 

Lee, Jefferson, Dubuque, Clayton, Chicka- 
saw, Keokuk, Wayne. 

Boone, Greene, Carroll, Crawford. 

Kossuth, Scott, Bremer, Jasper, Henry. 
Dubuque, Johnson, Ringgold, Dickinson, 
Harrison. 

Louisa, Allamakee, Warren. 

Shelby, Woodbury. 

Allamakee, Scott. 

Winneshiek, Black Hawk. 

Dubuque, Montgomery. 

Van Buren. 

Ringgold. 

Henry. 



What isi the distance to a market town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Lee : we are on the Mississippi Eiver and have markets all around us, 
and tfansportation both by river and raiL Henry : a railroad passes 
ttirough the county town. Jefferson : markets every 6 miles. Louisa : 
steamboat landing from 16 to 22 miles 5 railroad station IJ to 12 miles. 
Washington : railroad running througVi tVii^ dvvmoxi* Van Buren : 
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railroad stations from 3 to 6 miles apart; no farm more than 15 miles 
from a station. Davis: four railroads run through county seat, and we 
will have another soon. Jones : one railroad in the county, and more 
in course of construction. Jackson : our county town is a market ; 20 
miles to railroad and steamboat. Scott : river and railroad through 
Davenport, the county seat. Floyd: two railroads. Dubuque: from 
1 to 15 miles. Buchanan : railroad through the center of the county. 
Allamakee : county town at steamboat landing. Story, Jasper, Madi- 
son, and Howard : railroad through each county. Clayton : 15 miles 
is the most distant point from either. Delaware : two railroads run- 
ning through the county ; 40 miles from Mississippi Kiver. Mitch- 
ell: railroad station within 15 miles of any part of the county. 
Winneshiek: railroad through the county, and six stations within the 
county. Chickasaw : there are four railroad stations within the county, 
and no part is over 12 miles from market. Bremer : from 3 to 15 miles 
to railroad station. Wapello : railroad stations within 10 miles of 
remotest part of county. Benton : from 3 to 15 miles from a railroad 
station. Johnson: 10 miles is the farthest from a station. Mahaska: 
the county seat is a market, and there are three railroad stations within 
the county. Dallas: three railroad stations within 7 miles. Keokuk: 
30 miles. Wayne : 20 miles, liinggold : 9 miles from north line of 
county, and 22 miles from county seat to Afton station. Clarke : a 
railroad through Osceola, the county seat. Shelby: from 4 to 10 
miles. Pottawattamie : four railroads traverse the county, and the Mis- 
souri Eiver forms its western boundary. Warren: 18 miles to rail- 
road station. Union: a railroad passes through the county seat. 
Harrison: 5 miles to railroad station. Montgomery: 3 miles from 
railroad station, 6 miles from steamboat landing. Polk: from 1 to 
15 miles ; two railroads. Page : 15 miles to railroad station. Tay- 
lor : 25 miles. Dickinson : 60 miles to railroad station, and 80 miles to 
steamboat landing. Black Hawk : good markets on a line of railway 
from 1 mile to 20. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and Crawford : to railroad 
station from 1 to 12 miles. Sac : 14 miles. Cerro Gordo : 20 miles. 
Woodbury: both railroad and steamboat communication. Hamilton: 
6 miles from railroad station. Kossuth : 40 miles to railroad at present, 
but one will soon be completed through this division to Algona. 
What is the general quality of land^ and the kind of timber f 
Lee : bottom and upland prairie of the first quality ; plenty of timber 
for all ordinary purposes, consisting of oak, walnut, elm, cottonwood, • 
hickory, sycamore, hard and soft maple, &c. Henry : rich black loam ; 
the timber is oak, walnut, hickory, elm, &c. Jefferson : good land ; the 
timber is oak, hickory, maple. Louisa : good ; oak, hickory, walnut, 
elm. Washington: good. VanBuren: the land is good ; timber — oak, 
hickory, ash, hackberry, hard and soft maple, elm, walnut, cherry, 
cottonwood, &c. Davis : black sandy soil ; oak, walnut, and hickory, 
Jones : deep rich soil ; timber — generally oak. Jackson : superior land ; 
timber — maple, oak, hickory, and walnut. Scott: land generally good; 
timber scarce—oak, hickory, and walnut. Floyd: good land, clay 
subsoil ; timber— jack-oak and poplar. Diibuque : rolling i)rairie, black 
loam surface soil, subsoil clay ; the timber is mostly oak, in som,e locali- 
ties hard and soft maple, black and white walnut, hickory and poplar. 
Buchanan: good prairie lands, with timber along the streams, princi- 
pally oak, some hickory, elm, &c. Allamakee : prairie ; oak, maple, 
and birch. Howard : the land is excellent ; limestone rock, and small 
groves of oak timber, except on the river bordei!«» \ Wi^^^ *^iJ^ V\sA^. 
Clayton ; rich biack ioam, with clay subsoiV', 02k\L,j xcka?^^^ ^\!a.^ \issi^^- 
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wood, and some hickory and asli ; soft maple on low bottoms. Dela- 
ware : sandy loam and some clay subsoil ; timber — principally oak, 
some maple and basswood. Mitchell : deep rich black loam, no better 
auywhere ; white and red oak, white and black walnut, maj)le, elm, 
hickory, and basswood. Winneshiek: black sandy loam; timber- 
principally oak. Chickasaw : black loam ; oak, with some naiaple, elm, 
&c. Bremer: very rich black loam; the timber is oak, maple, bass- 
wood, and white walnut. Wapello : quality of land No. 1 ; timber 
— oak, elm, black walnut, hackberry, and cottonwood. Benton : the 
soil is a choice rich loam ; timber — oak, cottonwood, elm, maple, hick- 
ory, basswood, &c. Jasper: excellent land; timber is hickory, oak, 
lime, black and white walnut. Johnson: deep, rich, vegetable mold; 
hickory, white, burr, red, and black oak, blaek and white walnut, maple, 
elm, birch, and cottonwood. Mahaska: good rich prairie; white oak 
and walnut. Madison: prairie; oak. Dallas: good black soil about 
two feet deep ; timber light. Keokuk : deep black soil ; oak, hickory, 
and black walnut. W^ayne: good; timber fair. Einggold: good 
prairie soil, 18 to 36 inches ; timber — oak, ash, hickory, maple, cotton- 
wood, elm, &c. Clarke : good land ; walnut, elm, ' cottonwood, white 
and burr oak. Shelby: xjrairie land A Ko. 1; black walnut, oak, 
hickory, and elm. Pottawattamie : the bluffs are solid beds of marl, 
the prairies the richest mulatto soil, from 3 to 20 feet deep ; red oak, 
post oak, black walnut, hickory, and cottonwood. Warren : rich black 
loam, with oak, hickory, and walnut timber along the streams. Union: 
generally rolling prairie. Harrison : the best of soil ; oak, blaek walnut, 
elm, cottonwood, hickory. Montgomery : the most productive soil in 
the West; hard wood on high land, soft wood on low. Polk: prairie; 
oak and cottonwood, some black walnut and hickory. Page: good rich 
soil; timber — oak, elm, hickory, maple, and basswood. Taylor: the 
land is as good as any in the West or elsewhere. Dickinson : black 
loam with clay subsoil ; timber — oak, ash, elm, hackberry and black 
walnut. Black Hawk : rich loam, some limestone clay ; maple, oak, 
hickory. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and Crawford : rich alluvial, gently 
rolling prairie; the timber is oak, walnut, ash, hickory, linden, and elni. 
Story : land good ; oak, elm, walnut, and cottonwood. Sac : the soil is 
a black loam and very i)roductive ; oak, walnut, basswood, and elm. 
Cerro Gordo : black loam ; oak, black walnut, basswood. Woodbury : 
good ; cottonwood, oak, elm, ash. Hamilton : black loam ; oak, hickory, 
•basswood, elm, black walnut, maple, &c. Kossuth: deep and rich 
prairie land; the timber is oak, ash, linden, cottonwood, maple, black 
walnut, butternut, hickory, and elm. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

Lee: farm and house labor generally in demand. Henry, Jefferson, 
Jones, Floyd, Buchanan, Howard, Winneshiek, Madison, Wayne, Polk, 
Page, Dickinson, Black Hawk, Story, and Sac: farm labor principally. 
Louisa: all kinds of common labor, not mechanical. Washington : hard 
labor. Van Buren : farm hands and mechanics of all kinds. Davis: 
all kinds. Allamakee, Mitchell, Jasper, Dallas, Warren, and Hamilton : 
all kinds. Binggold: nearly all kinds. Jackson: mechanical and agri- 
cultural. Scott: very little demand at present. Dubuque: agricultural 
and mechanical. Clayton : common laborers and builders. Delaware, 
Keokuk, Taylor, and Cerro Gordo : farm and mechanical. Chickasaw : 
mostly farm labor, but a great variety of work is done here. Bremer: 
common labor, tarm labor, female labor, blacksmiths, &c. Wapello: 
coi}] njiners, railroad laborers, and female servants. Benton: there is 
no special demand for any kind ot laboi: at \>ice^^\iV^ 'Ax\!l«w^\i most 
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laborers find remunerative employment. Johnson : just at this time the 
demand for labor is very limited. Mahaska : coal miners and farmers. 
Clarke: common labor mostly. Shelby: farm and mechanical. Potta- 
wattamie : agricultural laborers and house servants. Union : carpen- 
ters more than any other. Harrison: farm labor, also carpenters, 
wagon-makers, cabinet-makers, cheese-makers, and especially all kinds 
of female help. Montgomery : common labor. Boone, Greene, Carroll, 
and Crawford : farm laborers and coal miners. Woodbury : just now 
labor is not in demand. Kossuth : farm, dairy, mechanical, and common. 

What mills or factories^ if any ^ are in oj^eration or in progress requiring 
sldlled labor f 

Lee : no demand at this time for any skilled labor. Henry : two flour- 
inills, two woolen factories, two wagon factories, one machine-shop, 
&c. Jefferson : woolen factories. Louisa : woolen factory, saw and grist 
mills. Washington : flour-mills. Van Buren : four woolen factories, 
four steam flour-mills, four water flour-mills, one paper-mill, one large 
agricultural implement factory, and four pottery establishments. Davis : 
two grist-mills and one planiug-mill. Jones : but little manufacturing 
of any kind done hfere, although we have plenty of good water-power 
and building materials. Jackson : woolen and carriage manufactories. 
Scott : one woolen-mill, machine-shops, cabinet-shops, boot and shoe 
factories. Dubuque : woolen factories, saw and flour mills, paper-mills, 
and manufactories of ironj wood, and leather, in their various branches. 
Buchanan: one very large flour-mill at Independence. Allamakee: 
flour-mills, saw-mills, and woolen factories. Delaware: machine and 
carriage factories, foundery, w^oolen factory. Polk: ten saw-mills, five 
flour-mills, two woolen-mills. Mitchell: woolen-mills, grist and saw- 
mills, founderies for the different varieties of farm machinery. Winne- 
shiek : thirteen flour-mills, one paper-mill, two woolen factories. Chicka- 
saw : flour and saw mills only. Bremer : two flour-mills, one woolen 
factory, one foundery, two cabinet- shops. Jasper: six woolen factories, 
and some twenty grist-mills. Johnson: two woolen factories and one 
paper-mill, one oil factory, flax factory, carriage factory, and seven flour- 
mills. Mahaska : several woolen factories, two founderies, and some 
twelve or fifteen large flour-mills. Madison : woolen-mills. Dallas : 
flour-mills and Tvoolen factories. Keokuk : two woolen factories and ten 
gristmills. Wayne: one good grist-mill, one woolen-mill; others in 
process of erection. Einggold : steam saw and grist mills. Clarke : 
woolen-mills, steam saw and grist mills, and planing-mill. Shelby: a 
few saw and grist mills. Pottawattomie : woolen-mills, founderies, 
steam, saw, and grist mills, broom factories. Warren : saw-mills, flour- 
mills, woolen factories. Harrison : flour-mills, woolen factories, and 
saw-mills. Montgomery: twelve flour-mills and ten steam siw-mills, 
one factory ; a good opening for factories of all kinds. Dickinson : 
grist and saw mills. Black Hawk : flour-mills, woolen factory, cabinet- 
shop. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and Crawford: woolen-mill, machine- 
shops, &c. Story: flour-mills and woolen-mill. Sac: saw and grist 
mills. Cerro Gordo : nine saw-mills, four flour-mills. W^oodbury : saw 
and grist mills. Taylor : grist and saw mills, steam and water powder ; 
woolen factory, &c. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worlcs in pro- 
gress requiring common labor ? if so^ how far distant f 

Jefferson : one railroad in progess running through the county. Lou- 
isa : one about completed, another in progress. Van Buren : the Des 
Moines Valley Rail road Comi)any are chan ging the trae,kc>iL \Xi^\x ^qj'js^^^^ccv^ 
working about 200 hands. Davis : two ra\\ioad«» ^;\sLTc>\x^ XX^^ vjiwxx^V^ 
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Jones : some railroads about being built ; no demand for common laboryet 
Jackson: a railroad half a mile distant. Scott: Rock Island arsenal, 
Rock Island bridge, Mississippi River improvements, and Davenport 
and St. Paul Railroad a few miles distant. Howard : 25 miles away. 
Clayton: there are railroads in process of construction, having their 
initial point in the county town of this county. Mitchell: a railroad 
through the county is already completed, and we hope to have more 
soon. Wapello : two railroads. Benton : a railroad being built through 
Cedar Valley. Johnson : a railroad to run through the county has been 
in progress, but work is now suspended. Mahaska : one railroad is be- 
ing built through the center of the county, running north and south, 
called the Iowa Central. Madison and Dubuque : a railroad to be built. 
Dallas and Keokuk : a railroad runs directly through the center of 
each county. Ringgold : a railroad 22 miles distant. Pottawattomie : 2 
miles from Council Bluffs a railroad and Deaf and Dumb Asylmn. 
Warren : a railroad in progress through the county town. Montgomery: 
a railroad in the immediate vicinity. Polk : two railroads completed, 
none now in progress. Taylor and Delaware: a railroad in progress 
directly through each county. Dickinson: 15 miles distant. Black Bawk: 
two running through our city. Waterloo, Boone, Greene, Carroll, and 
Crawford : the Northwestern Railroad runs through this division, em- 
ploying manj" hands. Story : 20 miles. Sac : about 25 miles off. Cerro 
Gordo : two railroads, both crossing the district. Woodbury: yes; 60 
miles. Kossuth : one railroad running through this division. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanicSj or small farmers. Is there much landj of good quality and wdl 
watered J yet unoccupied f 

Lee: mechanics do well here, also small farmers; land of good qual- 
ity is all occupied. Ilenry: to the latter question, yes. Jefferson: 
there is a large amount of land yet unoccupied which can be purchased 
at reasonable rates ; there is also a demand for mechanical labor, but 
capital is needed. Louisa : there is a demand for common laborers and 
small farmers; no laud of any considerable amount unoccupied. Wash- 
ington: as good a chance to work as a man wants; any amount of un- 
occupied laud to be obtained if desired. Van Buren: one-third of 
the best land is yet unoccupied, and it is cheap ; there is good hard- 
wood in abundance; coal plenty, and water-power unlimited*; mechan- 
ics are wanted. Davis : plenty of land unoccupied; a line opening for 
men of small or large means. Jones : raising hogs, cattle, and corn is 
the most profitable business ; great profits will also arise from the ad- 
vance in the price of land, in consequence of the construction of the 
proposed railroads. Jackson : good schools and churches ; plenty of 
timber and stone for building; lime, water-power, healthful climate, 
and a people who pay their debts. Dubuque: in this county, we 
have a city with a population of about 20,000 inhabitants, furnishing 
a home market for vegetables, butter, poultry, &c. ; about one-half 
of the land in this county is unoccupied, well watered, and of good 
quality. Buchanan : some very fine prairie lands yet unoccupied, and 
good opportunities to* obtain farms at reasonable- prices. Howard : 
any amount of unoccupied land in the hands of speculators ; we want 
anybody who will work ; the water is excellent. Clayton : we want 
both labor and capital to utilize our fine water-power, and develop the 
rich manufacturing advantages of our new country, but skilled labor 
without capital is useless. Delaware : common laborers get $1 25 a 
day; mechanics, from $2 50 to $4 per day ; plenty of land to be ob- 
tained on reasonable terms. Mitc\.\e\i: si» ^oo^ \TL^\jLe.euiftut8 for all 
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Mnds of laborers as there are in the country. Winneshiek: some 
good land unoccupied, but all held by speculators and non-residents ; 
prices varying from $5 to $15 per acre; fine stock-raising country. 
Chickasaw : there is a very good opening for the classes of labor that 
are common to a farming country ; farmers of small means can do well. 
Bremer : the same as above. Wapello : good land, well timbered, plenty 
pf stone, and unlimited quantities of bituminous coal. Benton : plenty 
of land unoccupied. Jasper: good wages and cheap living for laborers^ 
fertile and cheap lands for farmers. Johnson : a soil unsnrpassed in 
richness ; healthful climate, and an enterprising and industrious popula- 
tion, with easy access to a market. Mahaska : laborers, mechanics, and 
small farmers can always find employment at good wages ; plenty of 
land of the best quality. Dallas and Keokuk : the best lauds in the 
United States inviting tillage. Wayne : land of excellent quality, and 
cheap. Bioggold : plenty to accommodate thousands of applicants for 
small farms. Clarke: the same as above. Shelby and Pottawattomie : 
unsurpassed inaucements to settlers of limited means, and all others. 
Warren, Union, Harrison, and Montgomery: the same. Page: the 
garden-spot of the world. Taylor : settlers with small means get the 
benefit of the range for cattle and all the hay they need, without fenc- 
ing, with the richest of l;^nd. Dickinson : the best of land at a low 
price ; there is also vacant Government land that may be taken as 
laomesteads. Black Hawk : profitable employment for all who are will- 
ing to work. The healthfulness of the country is remarkable. Boone, 
Greene, Carroll, and Crawford : several thousands of small farmers are 
wanted, and brickmaker-5 are especially needed. Story: mechanics 
can find plenty of work at fair wages ; plenty of improved prairie land 
of good quality, at fair prices. Sac : many hundred thousands of acres 
of farming land yet unoccupied ; this county is fast filling up, and there 
is a demand for mechanics of every trade. Cerro Gordo : as above ; 
average price, $4 per acre. Hamilton: plenty of desirable land, and 
abundance of coal for fuel ; all kinds of mechanics needed here. Kos- 
suth : a large area of cheap lands and a healthful climate ; a fair de- 
mand for all kinds of labor, and superior advantages for small farmers. 
What are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good con- 
dition f 
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o 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Counties. 



Lfee 

Henry , 

Jefferson — 

Louisa 

Washington . 
Van Bnren . . 



Davis 

Jones 

Jackson 

Scott 

Delaware — 

Floyd 

Allamakee . 

Howard 

Clayton 

Mitchell 

Bachanan ... 
Winneshiek 
Chickasaw . 

Bremer 

Dabaqne — 
Keokuk 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$100 to 175 
125 
125 to 150 
None. 



150 

100 to 150 

140 

75 



100 

100 

75 to 80 

100 

115 

100 to 125 

150 to 200 

140 

125 

150 

80 to 120 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



eioo tor75 
125 

100 to 125 
120 

125 to 150 
125 

75 to 125 

150 

90- 

ICO 

125 

100 

150 

125 to 150 

100 to 153 

100 to 200 

150 

150 

125 

130 

150 

125 



75 to 



$100 to 200 
150 
125 
125 

150 to 200 
150 

90 to 150 
165 



150 

150 

100 

250 

150 to 175 

ICO to 15a 

100 to 2 a 

200 

165 

130 

125 

100 to 200 

i50 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$40 to 70 

40 

50 to 60 

50 



35 

30 to 40 

35 

50 

40 

30 

35 

35 to 40 

40 

;i5 to 40 

20 to 40 

30 to 50 

35 

30 

40 
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Hogs. 



$2 to $10 each. 

10 each. 

8 each. 

7c. p. lb. on foot. 



6c. to Oc. per lb. 
on foot. 

6c. per lb. 

7c. gross. 

8c. per lb. 

8c. to 10c. per lb. 

5c. to 8c. per lb. 

$5 each. 

lOo. to 12c. p. lb. 

7c. live weight 

6c. live weight. 

High. 

6c. to 7c. per lb. 

$7 per cwt. 

8c. per lb. 

$7 ^ev cviti. 
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Counties. 



Jasper 

Mauaska 

Benton 

Johnson 

Wapello 

Dallas 

Einpgold 

Clarke 

Madison 

Shelby 

Pottawattomie 

TVarren 

Wayne 

Union 

Harrison 

Mills and Montgomery 

Polk 

Page 

Taylor 

Black Hawk 

Dickinson 

Story 

Sac 

Cerro Gordo 

Woodbury 

Hamilton 

Kossuth 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$125 to 150 
50 

100 to 150 
100 
125 
140 

100 to 125 
100 
75 to 125 
150 
150 
100 
100 
150 
150 
200 
100 
150 
100 
110 
140 
100 
100 
125 

100 to IGO 

75 to 80 

80 



$122 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



S125 to 175 
100 

100 to 175 

100 

75 to 100 

150 

100 to 150 
100 

100 to 150 

130 to 200 
150 
125 
125 
75 to 150 
100 
150 
75 to 150 

125 to 175 
1-25 
100 
150 
125 
125 
140 

125 to 200 

100 to 125 
75 to 100 



$127 50 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$125 to 200 
100 

125 to 200 
100 

125 to 150 
175 

100 to 150 
lOJ 

100 to 150 

130 to 200 
150 
150 
125 



125 

175 

150 

150 to 200 

150 

100 

150 

150 

125 

130 

125 to 200 

100 to 150 

100 



$14G 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$40 to 50 

35 

30 to 50 

30 

35 to 50 

40 

30 to 50 

40 

30 to 40 

40 to 60 

. 45 

35 

30 to 50 

40 to 50 

40 

50 

15 to CO 

40 to GO 
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24 

40 

40 

35 

40 

25 to 75 

25 to 30 

30 



$39 50 



Sheep, 
eaclL 



$2 to 4 
1 
li to 2| 
75ct8. 

$1 

3 

li to2 



2 to 



it 
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2 
2 
2 
75c. 
$1 to $2 
2* 

U 
1 to 5- 
50c. to 1 
1 to li 

2 

1 

2 
5 
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1 
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Hogs. 



10c per lb. 

$7 each. 

6g. to 8o. per lb. 

$2 50 each. 

7c per lb. 

Unknown. 

7fc. i)er lb. 

8c to 9c per lb. 

9c. per lb. 

$5 to $25 each. 

20 each. 

6ci)erlb. 

5c. to 6c per lb. 



$5 each. 
1 to 50 each. 
15 each. 
6 to 12 each. 
7c -per lb. 
$2 p. cwt., groM. 
10 each. 
8 per cwt. 
10 each. 
8 50 per cwt 
20 to 40 each. 
8 to 20 each. 
5c per lb. 



$1 75 7 1-lOcperlb 



MISSOUEL 



Area, 41,824,000 acres; population iu 1870, 1,721,254. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms? 

* Franklin, Cape Girardeau, Wayne, Butler, Eipley, Carter, Oregon, 
Shannon, Eeynolds, Iron, Mississippi, Sullivan, Bates, Cass, Johnsou, 
Cole, Miller, Lewis, Eandolph, and Macon : it can. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms? State tchat pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the Tcind of 
buildings, 

Franklin: from $20 to $25 per acre; one-fourtli under cultivation; 
buildings ordinary. Cape Girardeau, Perry, Bollinger, and Madison : 
average price, $10; about one-third under cultivation; buildings, log 
and frame. Wayne, Butler,. Eipley, Carter, Oregon, Shannon, Eej^nolds, 
and Iron: from $2 to $100, according to location; about one-fovirth 
under cultivation and fence ; buildings principally log. Mississippi : $8 
to $10 ; one-quarter under cultivation ; ordinary buildings. Livingston : 
from $10 to %'d6^ according to location and improvements ; about one- 
fourth under cultivation ; mostly frame buildings. Sullivan : from $4 
to $8; one-fourth under cultiv^ation ; one-third fenced ; buildings, hewed 
log and frame. Bates and Cass : from $10 to $25 ; such farms generally 
have from 40 to 100 acres in cultivation and fenced; the buildings 
are ordinary; excellent farming lands, with abundance of coal, timber, 
and water. Johnson, Cole, and Miller: $15 to $25; one-third in 
cultivation, and fenced; small frame buildings. Lewis: $20 to $30; 
one-half to two-thirds in cultivation; buildings, log or frame. Ean 
dolph: $15 to $20. Macon: $12 to $'^^^ 
two-thirds fenced ; buildings poor. 



o; one-half under cultivation; 



*JVames of counties from 'wMc\ixet\uc\i'a\i?wft\ift«o.x^<iwi«A^ 
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What is tlie price per acre of unimproved land f What proportion is 
cleared^ and how much^ if ay^yi is fenced f 

Frankliu, Gasconade, and Osage : from $10 to $15 per acre ; one-sixth 
cleared ; none fenced. Cape Girardeau, Perry, Bollinger, and Madison : 
$5 to $8 5 none cleared, but there is such a good market for wood, that 
it will generally pay for clearing and fencing. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, 
(barter, Oregon, Shannon, Eeynolds, and Iron: from $1 to $10; one- 
fifth cleared and under fence. Mississippi : $2 to $10 5 all timber. Liv- 
ingston : from $5 to $20; prairie land generally, with timber adjoining. 
Sullivan : average, $5. Bates and Cass : from $5 to $20 ; prairie ; not 
fenced. Johnson: $10 to $15; prairie. Cole and Miller: $5 to $15; 
very little cleared or tenced. Lewis : $6 to $20 ; mostly prairie, with 
timber enough for fencing; all timber land from $15 to $25 ; and near 
the river a good market for wood at $4 per cord. Eandolph : from $10 
to $15. Macon: $5 to $15; none-fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
mentSy or seeds f 

Franklin, Gasconade, and Page : from $100 to $150 ; on shares, owner 
receives one- third; and if he provides stock, implements, &c., he re- 
ceives one-half. Cape Girardeau, Perr^^, Bollinger, and Madison : a farm 
of 75 or 100 acres, with 20 or 30 acres under cultivation, $100 per an- 
num ; shares same as above. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, Carter, Oregon, 
Shanoon, Eeynolds, and Iron: from $25 to $100; shares as above. 
Mississippi : $3 to $4 per acre ; 10 to 12 bushels of corn to the acre. 
Livingston : $2 per acre, cash ; shares same as above. Sullivan : from 
$75 to $100 cash rent : shares as above. Bates and Cass : from $2 50 
to $5 cash rent per acre ; shares as above. Johnson : from $2 to $3 per 
acre, or one-third of the produce. Cole and Miller : $3 to $5 ; shares as 
above. Lewis : $2 to $3 ; on shares, owner receives one-third in shock 
and crib and pays for repairs. Eandolph: owner lecei^es two-thirds 
and furnishes nothing. Macon : $1, or one third of the cTop. 

What are the chief articles of production, and what a) e thj present prices 
of two or three of them ? 



Articles of prodaction. 



Wheat per bushel . 

Do do 



Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 



do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

Corn do 

Do do 



Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 

Oats 

Do..-. 



do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 



Do do 

Potatoes do . 

Do do. 




Counties. 



Cole, Miller. 

Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter, Oregon, 

Shannon, Reynolda Iron. 
Johnson, Bates, Cass. 
Franklin, Gasconade, Osage. 
Livingston. 

Mississippi, Sullivan, Low is, Macon. 
Cape Girardeau, Perry , Bo Uinger, Madison. 
Bates, Cass. 
Wayne, Butler, Riijloy, Carter, Oregon, 

Shannon, Reynolds, Irovi. 
Franklin, Gasconade, Osage, Cole, MiUer. 
Lewis, Macon. 
Mississippi, Livingston . 
Cape Girardeau, Perry, Bo linger, Madison. 
Sullivan, Livingston. 
Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter Oregon, 

Shannon, Reynolds, [rop. 
Cole, Miller. 
Bates, Ca^s. 
Johnson. 
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What is the distance to a murJcet towrij a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landbig f 

Frauklin, Gasconade, and Osage : Union, the county seat, located 
about the center of the county, is 10 miles distant from Washington, a 
town situated on the Pacific Eailroad and Missouri River, 55 miles 
from St. Louis 5 macadamized road from Union to Washington. Cape 
Girardeau, Perry, Bollinger, Madison: Cape Girardeau and Perry 
counties border on the Mississippi River ; two railroads run through 
Cape Girardeau, Bollinger, and Madison counties ; a good market and 
easy of access. Wayne, Butler, Ripley, .Carter, Oregon, Shannon, 
Reynolds, Iron : from 1 mile to 100 miles. Mississippi : the east side 
of this county borders upon the Mississippi River ; a railroad runs 
through the county. Livingston: Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
runs through the county 5 two railroads now building, and two more in 
contemplation. Sullivan: 35 miles to railroad. Bates and Cass: 
from 1 to 60 miles. Johnson : Warrensburg, the county seat, is on tbe 
Pacific Railroad ; steamboat landing 30 miles. Cole and Miller: 
Jefferson City, a market town, railroad station, and steamboat landing, 
is on the north line of the county. Lewis : two steamboat landings in 
this county. Randolph: immediately on North Missouri Railroad. 
Macon : from 1 to 10 miles. 

What is the general quality ofland^ and the hind of timber f 

Franklin, Gasconade, and Osage : ridge land ; every variety of oak 
and hickory, and almost all kinds of timber. Cape Girardeau, Perry, 
Bollinger, and Madison : principally oak, walnut, ash, hickory, and 
gum. Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter, Oregon, Shannon, Reynolds, and 
Iron : from poor to good 5 timber — black walnut, hickory, poplar, maple, 
white oak, black oak, pine, cypress, and ash. Mississippi: bottom 
lands; timber — walnut, cypress, oak, and gum. Livingston: black 
loam of excellent quality ; timber — oak of different kinds, black walnut, 
hickory, maple, ash, &c. Sullivan : oak, hickory, black walnut, and 
linden. Bates and Cass : a rich sandy loam, with abundance of limestone 
jutting out of the high prairie; the timber is confined generally to the 
borders of streams, and consists of oak, walnut, elm, ash, hickory, &c. 
Johnson: the land is all good; the timber consists of oak, walnut, 
cherry, elm, ash, &c. Cole and Miller : land good ; timber — oak, ash, 
walnut, hickory, &c. Lewis: mostly prairie, with plenty of timber to 
supply it; oak, hickory, elm, walnut, cotton wood, &c. Randolph: 
rich sandy loam ; oak, hickory, walnut, ash, and maple. Macou : land 
fair; timber — oak, hickory, and black walnut. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

Franklin, Gasconade, and Osage : good farm hands. Cape Girardeau, 
Perry, Bollinger, and Madison : principally farm and common labor- 
ers; there is great need of capital. Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter, 
Oregon, Shannon, Reynolds, Iron, Sullivan, and Johnson : all kinds. 
Mississippi, Cole, Miller, Lewis, and Macon : agricultural labor. 
Livingston, Bates, and Cass: mechanics and farm laborers. Raudoli)h: 
farm and railroad hands, and mechanics of all kinds. 

What mills or factories^ if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 

slcilled labor ? 

•Franklin : iron- works and flour-mills. Cape Girardeau, Perry, Bol- 

* linger, and Madison : flour- mills, saw-mills, cloth manufactories, cooj^er- 

shops, lead-furnaces, blacksmiths' and wagon-makers shops, &c. Wayne, 

Butler, Ripley, Carter, Oregon, Shannon, Reynolds, and Iron. Iron 

manufactories, employing from 300 to 700 men. Livingston: flour and 

saw mills. SuUivau: carding mac\im^a an^ ^o\xi-m\i^a». Bates and 
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Cass : flour and saw mills are built as the developments of the country 
demand them. Johnson : three merchant-mills, one I'oundery, soap 
factory, planing-mill. Cole and Miller: ten flour-mills, six sawmills. 
Lewis : one large tobacco factory. Eandolph : flour-mills. St. Louis : 
the city of St. Louis has numerous and extensive manufacturing estab- 
lishments, requiring skilled labor. In the year 1870, according to the 
census returns, upward of 40,000 skilled hands were employed, the 
value of whose product exceeded one hundred and thirty one millions oj 
dollars. 

Are there in your vicinity uiny railroads or other public worJcs in progress 
requiring common labor, Ifso^ how far distant? 

Franklin, Gasconade, Osage, and Mississippi : none at present. Cape 
Girardeau, Perry, Bollinger, Madison : yes 5 the Cape Girardeau and 
State Line Kailroad, running from the city of Cape Girardeau to the 
Indian Ford Iron Mines near the Arkansas line, is now in course of con- 
struction, and requires a great many laborers. Wayne, Butler, Ripley, 
Carter, Oregon, Shannon, Eeynolds, and Iron : several projected, but 
none in operation or in progress. Livingston : two railroads now build- 
ing, and two more in contemplation. Sullivan: 35 miles distant. 
Bates and Cass: several railroads in process of construction, and 
bridges building across the Missouri River. Johnson : about 25 miles 
oti'. Cole and Miller : two railroads, one along the north line of the 
county, and one through the center. Lewis: yes. Randolph: there 
are some three railroads in process of construction. Macon: through 
the county of Macon, Adair, and Schuyler. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
mechanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land^ of good quality and well 
watered^ yet unoccupied f 

Franklin, Gasconade, and Osage : an abundance of good land unoccu- 
pied. Mississippi, Livingston, and Macon : the same. Cape Girardeau, 
Perry, Bollinger, and Madison : there has not been much immigration 
since the war, on account of lack of enterprise on the part of the old 
citizens, but a change is now taking place. Farmers are wanted 
because a large portion of the land is lying idle. There is some public 
land not yet taken up ; and the system of small farms well cultivated 
has not been adopted. This division cannot be excelled for fruits of all 
kinds 5 the land is all well watered, and the most of it of a good quality 
for farming, but now heavily timbered ; wood is always in demand ; 
and farm-produce brings a good price. Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter, 
Oregon, Shannon, Reynolds, and Iron: encouragement for railroad 
laborers is good at present ; wages, $2 per day ; there is plenty of land 
of good quality and well watered, suitable for small farms. Sullivan : 
about two-thirds of the land is unimproved ] it is of good quality, well 
timbered, and well watered. Bates and Cass : the country is filling up 
rapidly 5 consequently there is a fair, and sometimes an urgent demand 
for farm and skilled labor. The low price at which good land can be 
had, capable of producing all the cereals and fruits in perfection, offers 
superior inducements to small farmers to settle themselves in this re- 
gion. Johnson : this county possesses rare advantages over many other 
portions of the country; we have the best of land, well watered; plenty 
of coal and timber. Cole and Miller : good climate, good soil, good 
schools, good societj', and plenty of land of good quality unoccupied. 
Lewis : a good demand for labor in summer time, and a tair demand in 
winter ; a great deal of good land, well watered, yet unimproved. 
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What are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good condition 



OS 



2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 



Counties. 



Iron, Reynokla, Shannon, 
Orcsjoii. Carter, Kiploy, 
Butler, Wayne. 

Cape Girardeau 

Franklin 

Mississippi 

Macon 

Randolph 

Lewis 

Cole and Miller 

Johnson 

Bates and Cass 

Sullivan 



Livingston 



Average. 



"Working 

oxen, 
I>erpair. 



$40 to 100 



75 

100 

75 to 100 

75 
139 
150 
100 



100 to 150 

125 

ICO to 150 



98 86 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



175 to 150 



125 

90 

75 to 150 

100 

120 

100 

85 

125 to 150 

100 to 175 

125 to 150 

75 to 150 



$118 25 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$80 to 200 



150 

125 to 200 

100 to*150 

110 

100 

150 

100 

125 to 150 

150 to 250 

125 to 150 

100 to 175 



$1% 33 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$12 to 40 



30 
35 
20 to 30 
30 
33 
40 
30 



50 to 75 
40 to 50 
25 to 40 



$35 18 



Sheep, 
each. 



$1 to 3i 



2^ to 



3 
3 
li 

U 



2 to 5 
li 
1 to 2 



$2 



Hogs, each 
per lb. 



Hi to 15 



*6a 

*7 to 8c. 

$1 to $5 

$2 

$10 
*6 to 8c. 

$:» 

*10 to 12c. 

*$2to30 

*5to 6c. 

*6c. 



7 1-lOc. 



Per pound. 



KANSAS. 



Area, 50,187,520 acres. Population in 1870, 364,383. 

Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farm 
on favorable terms f 

* Lyon, Douglas, Riley, Atchison, Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Ne- 
osho, Labette, Olathe, Johnson, Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and 
Woodson : yes. Leavenworth : it is difficult to rent farms of less than 
80 acres ; but they may be purchased without trouble, and at reasona- 
ble rates. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and tlie kind of 
buildings ? 

Lyon : a few miles from town, good improved farms may be obtained 
at from $10 to $15 per acre. Douglas: $8 to $50, according to the im- 
provements, &c. Eiley : average, $20 ; common frame buildings. Leav- 
enworth: from $30 to $100; three- fourths fenced; small frame build- 
ings ; 10 miles from county town, from $40 to $50. Atchison : about 
$10; one third under cultivation. Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Neo- 
sho, and Labette : $10 to $20 ; from one-third to one-half fenced ; build- 
ings generally poor. Olathe and Johnson : $20 to $30 ; log or frame 
buildings; fences of rail, board, stone, or hedge. Franklin, Anderson, 
Coffey, Allen, and Woodson : about $20; one-half under cultivation; 
wooden buildings. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleareiy 
and how much^ if any^ is fenced f 

Lyon : $3 50 to $10 per acre ; all prairie. Douglas : $5 to $20 for 
prairie land, $10 to $40 for timber land. Riley: $2 to $7 ; none fenced. 
Leavenworth : $6 to $30 for prairie land ; bottom timber land, $15 to 
$50. Atchison : $4 to $8 for prairie. Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, 
Neosho, and Labette : $5 to $7, prairie. Olathe and Johnson : about 
$10 ; generally prairie. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Wood- 
son : fiom $2 to 10. 



* .Names of counties from 'which Tet\vn\a\i«i.\ft \i««a.T^<ieived. 
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Wliat is tJie yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky imple- 
ments^ or seeds ? 

Lyon : one-third the product, the lessee finding stock, seeds, &c. 5 one- 
half when the landlord finds all. Douglas : $3 50 to $5 ; shares same 
as above. Eiley : shares same as above. Leavenworth : from one- third 
to one-half to owner, who rarely furnishes anything unless it be seeds ; 
cash, from $3 to $7. Atchison : $3, or one-third, providing nothing ; one- 
half, providing stock, implements, &c. Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, 
Neosho, and Labette: $5^ per acre, or one-third of the crop. Olathe 
and Johnson : $3, or one-third of the crop. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey,, 
Allen, and Woodson : the same as above. 

What are the chief articles of production^ and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 

• 


Wheat 


.per bushel.. 


$0 70 to $1 00 


Lyon, Riley. 


Do 


.-..do 




80 


Olathe, Johnson. 


Do 


....do 




1 00 


Coffey, Leavenworth, Atchison, Franklin. 


Do 


do 




1 25 


Douglas, Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Ne- 
osho, Labette, Franklin, Anderson, AUen, 
Woodson. 


Corn 


do 


40 to 


45 


Olathe, Johnson, Douglas, Riley. 


Do 


....do 




50 


Leavenworth, Lyons, Atchison, Franklin, 
Anderson, Allen, Woodson. 


Do 


. do 


60 to 


80 


Coffey. 


Do 


-...do 




75 


Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, La- 
bette. 


Oats 


.... do 




30 


Olathe, Johnson, Douglas.. 


Do 


-...do 


• 


35 


Atchison, Franklin, Anderson, AUen, Wood- 

at\T\ 


Do 


do 


40 to 


50 


OUU. 

Lyon, Coffey. 


Potatoes . . . 


.... do 




30 


Olathe, Johnson. 


Do 


do 




40 


Lyon, Riley. 


Do 


do 




50 


Coffey. 



What is tJie distance to a market town^ a railroad station^or a steamboat 
landing f 

Lyon : a railroad here. Douglas : several railroad stations in this 
county, but no steamboat landing. Eiley : extreme distance 60 miles ; 
but a very small portion over 20 miles from Kansas PacifiLc or Central 
Branch Eailroad. Leavenworth : Leavenworth City lies on east line of 
this county, nearly central from. north to south, and 12 miles from west 
county line. Atchison : the Central Branch Union Pacific Eailroad runs 
through this county, with a station or depot every 8 miles, and the Mis- 
souri Eiver washes the eastern border. Bourbon, Crawford, Chero- 
kee, Neosho, and Labette : a railroad. Olathe and Johnson: a railroad 
runs through the entire division. FrankUn, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, 
and Woodson : average distance 5 miles. 

What is tJie general quality of land^ and the kind of timber f 

Lyon : good prairie and timber land 5 oak, hackberry, and walnut. Doug- 
las: no better land in the State: timber not very plenty 5, hardwood. 
Riley : rich bottoms and uplands 5 oak, walnut, hickory^ hackberry, 
soft maple, honey locust, and cotton wood. Leavenworth : land prime, soil 
being good even in broken and rough land; red, white, and black oak, 
walnut, sycamore, and cottonwood. Atchison: deep vegetable mold, lime- 
stone base 5 timber— hickory, walnut, all kmi^a oi o^^ ^^.j\ia*$i>^^^^^ ^ 

7 
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Cottonwood, and locust. Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, and 
Labette : dark limestone soil ; timber, good for Kansas. Olathe and John- 
son : good timber is only found on the streams ; oak, walnut, hickory, 
and Cottonwood. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Woodson: 
land good ; timber — walnut, oak, hickory, elm, hackberry, &c. 

For ichat Mrid of labor is there a demand f 

Lyon : all kinds of mechanics can do well here now ; we have im- 
mense immigration. Douglas: farm hands and mechanics command 
good wages most of the year. Eiley: mechanical labor and farm labor. 
Leavenworth : farm and domestic labor principally; mechanics also re- 
quired. Atchison: all kinds, more especially farm hands. Bourbon, 
Crawford, Cherokee, JSTeosho, and Labette: all kinds, particularly house 
servants. Olathe and Johnson : farm labor. Franklin, Anderson, Cof- 
fey, Allen, and Woodson : mechanical and farm labor. 

What mills or factories^ if any , are in operation or in progress requiring 
:8Tcilled labor f 

Douglas: woolen-mills, flour-mills, machine-shops, fiirniture-shops, 
&c. Eiley: saw and grist mills, paper-mill; woolen-mill soon to be 
built. Leavenworth: foundery, machine-shop, stove manufactorj', 
woolen-mill, grist and saw mills, planing-mills, &c. Atchison: floiu: 
and some other mills and factories. Bourbon, Crawford. Cherokee, 
Neosho, and Labette : nine mills, one foundery, one w^oolen-mill, and 
others in process of construction. Olathe and Johnson : none but saw 
and grist mills. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Woodson: 
woolen-mill and agricultural implement factory. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress 
requiring common labor f I/so, how far distant f 

Lyon : great demand for bauds and teams now on Atchison, Topeka 
and Southern Eailroad, at this point. Douglas: several railroads have 
been built in this county, and several more are to be built soon. Eiley: 
Southern Branch Pacific Eailroad; 25 miles. Leavenworth: bridge 
across the Missouri Eiver at this place, and railroads within 20 and 
v60 miles. Atchison : yes ; the Central Branch Union Pacific Eailroad 
will be extended 175 miles, and two other roads will be built this year. 
■Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, and Labette : three railroads are 
now being worked starting from this point. Olathe and Johnson: yes, 
right here. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Woodson: two 
railroads are now building through this division. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanics^ or small farmers ? Is there muxili landj of good quality and well 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Lyon : all the land in this county is entered. Douglas : there is a 
large amount of unoccupied land, mostly prairie, in this county. Biley : 
Government land, subject to homestead occupation, by which any man 
can get a farm of 80 or 160 acres by paying $18 and living on it five 
years. Leavenworth : abundance of such land yet unoccupied. Atchi- 
son : plenty of work for laborers at good wages, and for mechanics at 
paying prices j plenty of good land, well watered, yet unoccupied. 
Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, and Labette: the land in this 
district is No. 1 ; we have a mild and healthful climate ; our section 
offers superior inducements to those who come to work; a half crop pays 
here better than a full crop in the Northern States. Cattle require but 
little feed, and very often winter on the open plain. Olathe and John- 
son : the best agricultural counties in the State, and over one-half is 
j^et uDoccupied. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Woodson: 
plenty of land that will make good iatm^ e^an \i^\iW3L^\vfc atxeasonable 
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rates. Lyon : land is not as high at a distance from town this year, (1871,) 
owing to the fact that our railroads are now completed ; and besides, 
there are 8,000,000 acres of land opened for settlement south and west 
of us that was not in market last year. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stocJcy sound and in good condition? 



Counties. 



Lyon 

Douglas 

Riley,Clay,Cloud,Wash- 
inton, and Republic. 

Leavenworth 

Atchison 

lBourbon,Crawford .Cher- 
okee, and Labette. 

Franklin, Anderson, Cof- 
fey, Allen, and Wood- 
son. 

Johnson,Linn,andWyan 
dotte. 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


Working 

horses, 

each. 


Working 

mules, 

each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, each. 


$125 
125 
120 

100 

$100 to 125 

80 

100 to 175 
100 


*$60to200 
100 to 125 
100 to 150 

125 
125 
125 

150 to 350 
$100 


$100 

$125 to 150 

150 to 200 

150 to 175 

150 

125 to 150 

80 to 200 
125 


$40 to 60 

40 

30 to 50 

30 to 75 
30 
40 

35 to 60 
35 


$2 50 

1 75 
$300to5 00 

250to3 50 

2 00 

3 00 

1 50 

2 00 


$118 75 


$167 81 


$140 93 


$48 12 


$2 46 



Hogs, per 
pound. 



5 to 8c. stock. 
7c. lb. gross. 
4c. to 20c. 

8c. per lb. 
8c. gross. 
Sc. gross. 

6c. 



6c.i)erlb.gros8. 



7|c. 



*As to quantity. 



NEBEASKA. 

Area, 78,084,480 acres. Population in 1870, 122,994. 

Can land hepurcliased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qut-court, Cuming, 
Stanton, Madison, and Douglas : answer affirmatively. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion ha^ been under cultivation^ hotc much is fenced^ and the hind of 
buildings. 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton: from $12 50 to $30, according to improvements, &c. ; 
about two-thirds under cultivation ; fencing limited, except where tim- 
ber is abundant; the '^herd law'' is the protection of crops; good 
buildings, mostly frame on brick cellar walls. Douglas: $15; two- 
thirds cultivated ; no fences; buildings poor. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landj wliat proportion is clear ed^ 
and how much^ if dny^ is fenced f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton : from $2 to $10 ; mostly prairie ; timber lands rate from 
$10 to $50 ; none fenced, and but little cultivated. Douglas : from $5 
to $10, unless bought from Government at $2 50. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton : money rents are unusual ; on shares, land and buildings 
only furnished, one-third of the product ; implements and team, with 
seed also furnished, two-thirds of the product received by the owner. 
Douglas : shares, one-half; stock, implements, and seeds furnished. 
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Whftt are the chief articles of j^rodiictlon^ and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them ? 



Articles of production. 



Spring wheat. ...per bush 

Corn in tlie ear do. . . 

Do do... 

Oats do... 

Do do... 

Potatoes do. - . 

Do do... 



Counties. 



$0 50 to $0 60 


In all the counties above named. 


30 to 


35 


In all except Douglas. 




40 


Douglas. 




25 


Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui- 
court, Cuming, Stanton. 




35 


Douglas. 




50 


Douglas. 




35 


In all others. 



What is the distance to a market town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing? 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton : average, 15 miles. Douglas : from 2 to 50 miles. 

What is the general quality of land and the Icind of timber f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton : land of the best quality, with some few exceptions ; the 
timber is mostly cottonwood, willow, box-alder, ash, and maple on bot- 
tom lands, and oak, walnut, elm, &c., on uplands. Douglas : land 
rich undulating prairie, well watered; timber scarce; the herd laws 
render fences unnecessajrv. 

For ichat hind of labor is there a demand f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton : all kinds have been scarce and high ; the general appre- 
hension is of a material decline owing ro general, not local, causes. 
Douglas : in the country, farm hands ; in the towns, building labor, 
particularly bricklayers ; also house servants. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton : the Elkhorn Valley and the Northwestern Eailroads both 
pass through this district. Douglas : two railroads are in progress from 
Omaha. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and well 
watered^ yet unoccupied ? 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton : there are two advantages — first, that labor of all kinds 
commands high wages, and that cheap land is always a resort in case 
of any falling off in the demand for labor. Douglas : this county needs 
agriculturists who have sufficient capital to develop it ; there is plenty 
of land of the richest quality, well watered, waiting for occupants. 

^yhat are tlie prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good condition f 



Counties. 


Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


Working 

horses, 

each. 


Working 
mules, 
• each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


Hogs, each. 


VVashinjjton, Burt, Dakota, 
Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui- 
court, Cunuog,. Stanton. 

Douirlas 


eiOO 00 
140 00 


$125 00 
150 00 


$140 00 
150 00 


$45 00 
40 00 


$2 50 
300 


$20 00 
$15 00 






A.voTasG 


$120 00 


%Vn 50 S145 00 


$42 50 


$2 75 

\ 


$17 90 






\ 


\ 
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[The returns from the State of Nebraska being so meager, the follow- 
ing* article, vouched for by the Honorable P. W. Hitchcock, United 
States Senator from that State, is inserted at his request :] 

Geographical Features. — By the Kansas and Nebraska act, ap- 
l>roved May 23, 1854, Nebraska comprises all that portion of the North- 
west Territory lying north of the 40th degree north latitude and between 
the Missouri and Big Sioux Kivers and the middle crest of the Eocky 
Mountains. 

The formation of the Territories of Colorado, Montana, and Dakota 
has reduced the boundaries of Nebraska, and it now lies between the 
4()th and 43d parallels north latitude and 95 and 104 degrees of longi- 
tude west from Greenwich. It extends from the Missouri Eiver nearly 
to the Eocky Mountains, with an extreme length of 412 miles, decreasing 
to 310 miles on the southern border, its extreme width being 208 miles, 
diminishing to 138 miles on the west. The total area is 75,995 square 
miles, or 48,636,800 acres of the best agricultural lands. 

History. — Up to the year 1849 no permanent settlement had been 
made. The country, however, became gradually better known until the 
Territory was organized in 1854 and opened up to settlement during the 
fall of the same year. 

On the 1st of March, 1867, Nebraska was admitted as a State, being 
the first with a constitution recognizing impartial suffrage as a condi- 
tion precedent to her admission into the Union. From its organization 
as a Territory until 1861, the population of Nebraska was very small, 
quite unsettled, and very little had been done toward its development; 
and from 1861 to 1865, during the rebellion, immigration to this State 
was comparatively light ; but with the advent of peace a new era dawned 
in her history, which is developing wealth and power within her borders 
by an immigration unprecedented in the history of any country. 

Population. — The population of Nebraska in 1860 was 28J641, and 
in 1870, 122,994 ; exhibiting an increase of 330 per cent, in ten years. 
Statistics clearly show that more than one half this entire increase has 
accrued within the past four years. Immigration is flowing into the 
State the present year with unexampled rapidity, and there can scarcely 
be a doubt that Nebraska will contain 200,000 inhabitants at the close 
of 1871. 

Geological Formation — Soil. — The soil consists of a rich black 
loam and vegetable mold from two to ten feet in depth. It is slightly 
impregnated with lime, free from stones and gravel, with just enough 
of sand to keep it friable. It possesses the singular properties of resist- 
ing both unusual wet and continued drought. The soil, although easily 
penetrated with a spade to a depth of 100 feet, has a tenacity that ren- 
ders unnecessary the walling of cellars or wells. The subsoil is gene- 
rally a yellowish clay not impervious to water. The soil of th^ upland 
is similar to that of the bottom, but not so deep, an intermixture of 
silicious alluvial, vegetable mold, clay, and lime, forming altogether the 
best of soils of great fertility, and with very little labor producing 
abundance of all kinds of cereal, vegetable, and root crops, as well as 
of the fruit and forest trees grown in this latitude. 

The great marl deposits of Nebraska extend from the Missouri Eiver 
westward as far as surveyed, about 190 miles, and are known to extend 
to the western boundary of the State. About 70 miles west of the 
Missouri there is a change in the composition, quality, and strength of the 
soil, especially in the uplands ; the soil is not as deep, is more compact 
and clayey with a lighter tinge, a little more sandy^ wlille. tVie\\<i\>L\ssaciS. 
underlying the surface frequently ])reseiit a gta^\^ASL?cvi^\i\Q^^^OL'^^^^'^>^- 
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aiice, containing nodules of a chalky lime in small quantities; yet 
not unfrequently, as along the valley of the Big and Little Sandy, Little 
Blue, Elkhorn, and Kepublican^ and their numerous tributaries, is found 
a deep rich soil, which for the purpose of agriculture and stock-raising is 
well adapted to a luxuriant growth of the grasses and the cultivation 
of all kinds of grain and root crops. 

There is probably no soil on earth that under the plow becomes more 
loose and mellow ; can be worked after a hard week's rain with a few hours 
sunshine; one plowing will bring two crops; small grain can be sown 
as soon as frost is out of the ground six inches, as it is generally dry on 
the surface. We seldom have mud, and can boast of good and beauti- 
ful public roads, which are kept in repair at an average annual cost 
l)er mile of about four dollars. 

Numerous testimonials might be produced, including those of Bayard 
Taylor, Professor F. V. Hayden, State g'eologist, Vice-President Colfax; 
the editors of the New York Tribune, Spriugtield Eepublican, Rural New 
Yorker and Baltimore American ; but the following from the Rural New 
Yorker, will suffice : 

The finest garden mold in the State of New York is not a whit better than the aver- 
age Nebraska soil, wliich is light and free from lumps and stones, dark colored, easily 
-worked, and eminently i)roductive. I would advise all nurserymen in the East to mi- 
port a car load of it to grow their most delicate plants in. They need take no precau- 
tion, but send their orders to any postmaster or railroad agent, and tell him to aig the 
first dirt he comes to and send it along. 

Lime. — This State abQunds in limestone formations, ledges, and chalk 
shales, carbonate of lime, plaster, and cement, while the different col- 
ored marls, especially in the western counties, contain more or less 
quantities of nodules of lime, and offer as desirable a soil for the growth 
of clover, root crops, and the cereals as the world affords. Extensive 
beds of chalk limestone, producing the best lime of any rock in the 
State and resembling the chalk-beds of Europe, are found in various 
portions of the State. Excellent hydraulic lime for cement, and strata 
oi' gypsum exist in different localities in plentiful quantities. 

Stone. — Building-stone is abundant throughout the Stat^, embracing 
a great variety. Specimens of beautiful marble and granite, cream:Col- 
ored magnesian limestone, bluish limestone resembling the Trenton 
stone, whitish limestone, excellent for building purposes, a fine lilac- 
colored carbonate of lime for ornamental purposes, rusty sandstone, 
dark yellowish gray coarse-grained sandstone, red sandstone, and dark, 
reddish free-stone, rich soapstone, and slate are also found. The pecu- 
liarities of several of the above varieties of stone are, that when first 
exposed to the air they are so soft as to be easily cut with a saw or ax 
and blocked out in any shape, but exposure to the air hardens them 
so that they can scarcely be marked with a knife. 

Salt. — No State in the Union contains better resources for a superior 
quality- and plentiful quantities of salt than Nebraska. The great salt 
basin at Lincoln includes an area of about twelve by twenty-five miles, 
through which Salt Creek runs; besides it is full of salt springs flowing 
in inexhaustible quantities, salt being manufactured by boiling, washing, 
and solar evaporation, and containing 28 to 30 per cent, of salt by weight. 
A llowing salt well at Lincoln, the State capital, emits brine enough iu 
twenty-four hours to produce at least one thousand barrels of salt. * 

Coal. — Coal has been but partially developed in Nebraska, which fact 

has been considered by some as evidence of the scarcity of that article, 

yet developments already made, particularly in Nemaha, Johnson, Paw- 

nee, BIchardsoD^ and Gage counties, in tlxe Sioutheastern portion of the 
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State, have removed the doubts of many, and established the fact that 
there are inexhaustible beds of excellent coal beneath the surface. In 
mines that have been opened in each of the above counties, the average 
yield thus far has been estimated at 50,000 to 75,000 tons per acre. 

Climate. — Our climate is the most healthful and delightful of the 
temperate zone. The atmosphere is pure, dry, and invigorating. Chills 
and fever and other malarious diseases, which prevail to a great extent 
in many Western States where the lands are low and even, are unknown 
here. No portion of the United States is less affected with epidemic 
diseases. Owing to the natural absence of humidity in the atmos|)here 
physicians unite in recommending, residence here for persons afflicted 
with lung diseases, and such complaints as rheumatism, who are greatly 
relieved if not entirely cured. There are no swamps or stagnant pools 
to generate miasma. 

Statistical tables carefully compiled from a series of observations, 
through many years, show the following mean temperature : Spring, 
4903^5 summer, 740 7'' 5 autumn, 51° 4'' 5 winter Sl^rj giving an, 
average mean for the year of 51° C. 

The mean and annual rain-fall is 27.98 inches, and is distributed as 
follows : Spring, 10.8 ; winter, 1.31 ; the largest fall being in April, 
averaging 0.57 5 May, 4.36; and June, 5.07 ; none of the other months 
reaching 3.00 ; only two of them 2.00 ; three of them 1.00, and the rest 
being less than 1.00. 

Agricultural Advantages. — This is preeminently a wheat-grow- 
ing country : the principal productions of the soil are cereals and veg- 
etables, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and all kinds of root-crops known 
to the temperate zone, being grown with great success. Tlie report of 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, for May and June, 1870, 
with estimates of wheat compared with the area of 1809, gives ]^ebraska 
an increase in winter w^heat of twenty-five per cent., a greater percent- 
age than any State in the Union. Kansas stands next, at seventeen per 
cent. All agricultural reports from that Department, in estimates of area 
and yield, invariably place Nebraska at the head of the list. The same 
Department reports that the average yield of wheat (spring wheat) per 
X acre during ten years, from 1856 to 1866, was 26J bushels ; corn ranges 
from 40 to 75 bushels, according to season and thoroughness of cultiva- 
tion ; oats, from 30 to 60 bushels 5 barley, from 40 to 60 bushels ; pota- 
toes, from 75 to 300 bushels, and other vegetables grow in like profu- 
sion. 

Manufacturing Advantages. — Manufactures and manufacturing 
capital are greatly needed. There is abundance of water-power ; and 
fine openings present themselves for the establishing ot agricultural 
machine-shops, woolen-mills, founderies, wagon manufactories, and 
flour-mills, and nothing would prove more beneficial to Nebraska than 
their actual operation, while the inducements ofl'ered to capital and 
labor in this department are flattering. 

Educational Privileges. — In no State in the Union has more 
ample provision been made to meet the educational wants of the people 
than in Nebraska. 

While in other Western States but one section — 640 acres, in each 
township, (being six miles square,) was set apart for school purposes, in 
Nebraska, the General Government, with a wise liberality, has donated 
to this State two sections — 1,280 acres — or one eighteenth part of our 
entire area, as a permanent endow^ment of the public schools. There 
are good school-houses in every district. 
Lands. — Nebraska presents the last chauc^ lo o\iVa\\iix^^\iQrK\fc'^* 
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West of Kebraska begin the mountains — east of it the lands are 
principally occupied. Kow lands iare cheap, but the price will constantly 
increase in the future, and not many years will elapse ere free lands for 
the landless will become only a record of history. 

The lands may be classified as follows : 

1st. United States lands, i. e., lands yet undisposed of, by the General 
Government. 

2d. State lands, i, e., lands belonging to the State, granted for the fol- 
lowing purposes by congressional authority : 

Acres. 

For erection of State house 12, 800 

For erection of penitentiary 32, 000 

For erection of university 56, 000 

For erection of agricultural college 90, 000 

Saline lands 56, 000 

Internal improvements 500, 000 

Common schools, (State, as admitted) 2, G43, 080 



Total 3, 389, 880 



3d. Eailroad lands, L e., land included in railroad gi^ants, which in the 
entire State aggregate millions of acres. 

4th. Land on sale, t. e., land bought up from Government and held 
for sale by non-residents or speculators. 

5th. Improved farms, owned mostly by citizens of the State. 

The homestead law entitles any person who is the head of a family, 
or is 21 years of age, (or a minor, and has served fourteen days in tlie 
Army or Navy of the United States,) and is a citizen of the United States, 
or has filed a declaration to become such, to the right of a homestead ou 
surveyed lands. This is conceded to the extent of 160 acres of $1 25 land, 
or 80 acres of $2 50 land, upon which bona fide residence, improvement, 
and cultivation must be made within six mouths from the date of the 
entry, and continued five years, to entitle the applicant to a patent 
from Government. 

The fees for entering a homestead amount to ten or twelve cents per 
acre. The settler can get a final deed from Government at any time, by 
proving residence and improvement, and paying $1 25 per acre. Lands 
obtained under the homestead laws are exempted from liability for debts 
contracted prior to the issuing of the patent therefor. 

The preemption law requires the party to tile with the district land 
office his declaratory statement as to the fact of his settlement within 
thirty days from the date of said settlement, and within one year from 
that date, he must appeal before the Eegister and Eeceiver and make final 
proof of liis actual residence on, and cultivation of, the tract, and secure 
the same by paying cash, or by filing a warrant duly assigned to the i)re- 
emptor. 

The State lands are occasionally thrown into market and sold to the 
highest bidder. The lands devoted to common schools are sold at auc- 
tion in June of each year at the various county seats. The terms of 
sale are one-tenth cash and interest on the balance at ten per cent, per 
annum ibr ten years, when the remaining nine-tenths become due. The 
railroiul lands are in the possession of such companies as have received 
them as grants or subsidies from Congress to aid in the construction of 
their roads. They are also thrown on the market from time to time ou 
advantageous terms. Imi)roved farms can be purchased in any quarter 
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at prices varying from ten to fifty dollars per acre, according to location 
and value of improvements. 

Eailroads. — The railway system of Nebraska is of course but par- 
tially developed, yet few of the new States have made more progress in 
that direction. 

The great Union Pacific Eailroad, which has its initial point at Omaha, 
traverses the entire length of the State from east to west, a distance of 
more than 400 miles. Its line runs nearly in a direct east and west 
course, up the valley of the Platte to the western boundary of the State, 
and thence in the same general direction to Ogden, in the Territory of 
Utah, where it forms a connection with the Central Pacific Railroad of 
California, the two roads constituting the great overland route by rail 
between the Missouri Eiver and San Francisco. 

The Burlington and Missouri Eiver Eailroad, in Nebraska, is com- 
j)leted and in running order from Plattsmouth, Nebraska, (four miles 
south of the mouth of the Platte Eiver,) to Lincoln, the State capitjil. 
This road is rapidly progressing from Lincoln westward to Fort Kear- 
ney, where it will form a connection with the Union Pacific. 

The Midland Pacific Eailroad is completed from Nebraska Gitj to 
Lincoln, the State capital, and it is proposed to extend this road west- 
ward to a connection with the Union Pacific at Grand Island, 150 miles 
west of Omaha, at an early day. 

The Nemaha Valley, Lincoln and Loup Fork Eailroad runs from Eulo 
via Falls City, Salem, Humboldt, Table Eock, Tecumseh, and Sterling 
to Lincoln ; thence northwest via Columbus, on the Union Pacific Eail- 
road, into the heavy- timbered regions of the Northwest. Twenty miles 
of this line is already completed, and arrangements have been perfected 
which will secure the early construction of the entire road. 

The Sioux City and Pacific Eailroad enters the State of Nebraska at 
Blair, in Washington County, 30 miles north of Omaha. The line is 
completed and in running order from Blair to Fremont, in Dodge County, 
(on the Union Pacific Eailroad,) a distance of 3 miles, at which point it 
connects directly with the Fremont and Elkhorn Vallej^ Eailroad. This 
road is in running order to West Point, in Cuming County, a distance 
of 30 miles from Fremont, and the line is gTaded to Norfoly^c, in Madison 
County, (42 miles northwest of West Point.) The road will' be pushed 
forward to the northern boundary of the State (the Niobrara Eiver) at 
an early day, and thence to a connection with the Northern Pacific 
Eailroad. 

The Omaha and Northwestern Eailroad is comi)leted from Omaha to 
Blair, a distance of 30 miles, where it connects with the Sioux City and 
Pacific Eailroad tor Fremont, West Point, Norfolk, &c. The road will be 
extended to the northern boundary of the State, and thence to a connec- 
tion with the Northern Pacific at Fort Berthold, in Dakota Territory. 

The Omaha and Southwestern Eailroad run^ from Omaha via Lincoln 
to Beatrice and the Southwest, connecting with the Beatrice, Fort Kear- 
ney and Pacific Eailroad at Beatrice, and the St. Joseph and Denver at 
some point on the Little Blue Eiver, southwest of Beatrice. The road 
is now in running order from Omaha to the Platte Eiver, a distance of 
23 miles, where it connects with the line running from Plattsmouth to 
Lincoln. 

Various other lines of railway are projected in different portions of 
the State and will doubtless be constructed at an early day ; but only 
those have been named in this paper which are either wholly or i)artially 
completed. 

STOCK-RAisiNa.— For stock-raising ttie xe«iO\x\e.^% "^^^ ^\£v>^^. "Tv^^ 
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vacant lands of the State and of the raih^oads give the herdsmen a wice 
range. A herd law, which renders fences unnecessary, and acts as a 
protection to the grain-grower, is an actual benefit to the stock-raiser. 
Much attention has been devoted to this department of agriculture. 
This was the natural home of wihl horses and cattle 5 and the Indian 
ponies, in proportion to their bulk, are as hardy a race of animals as 
can be found anywhere. The grasses are nutritious and abundant, and 
whether cured or green, cattle feed with avidity and fatten upon them 
without grain of any kind. 

Many fine horses and mules, and the best breeds of horned cattle, 
swine, and sheep are raised ; the high ground and climate being partic- 
ularly favorable to the latter. Hogs thrive well, and with corn at 35 to 
60 cents per bushel, pigs a few months old at $4 to $5 per head, and 
fattened hogs at 10 cents per pound, live weight, no market is needed 
for corn, as feeding it to hogs would prove a very lucrative business. 
Sheep-raising and wool-growing are becoming more profitable as the 
country improves. Five hundred dollars' worth of sheep are exempted 
from taxation. 

Blue grass and clover do .well. All the shelter required for stock are 
the straw stacks, which accumulate from the annual threshing of the 
wheat crops. A frame of poles is set up and the straw thrown over it, 
leaving one side open, and under this the cattle stand and feed in per 
feet security from the severest storms and in the most inclement seasons. 

Ten acres of cottonwood, locusts, and black walnuts, planted 8 leet 
apart each way, will, after five years' cultivation, supply all the fence 
posts and fuel that a family of five to seven will require. The herd law 
now in force saves timber for fencing. There is twice as much timber 
in this State now as there was ten years ago. Lumber now^ ranges from 
$25 to $50 per thousand feet for pine, and $20 to $26 for cottonwood. 
Timber-growing is now a profitable business; but with the planting of 
forest trees and the protection of timber from fire, with the growing of 
hedge fences and the increased facilities for transportation of piue 
from the North, and the development of our coal mines, lumber and fuel 
will be proportionately increased in quantity and quality and decreased 
in value. 

A premium is offered by the State for the cultivation of forest and 
fruit trees by exempting from taxation the real property of each tax- 
payer to the extent of one hundred dollars for every acre of forest trees, 
and fifty dollars for every acre of fruit trees per year, for five years ; the 
forest trees not to exceed 12 feet apart, and fruit trees 33 feet apiivt. 

Of all the modes of fencing that have been tried, none are cheaper 
and more durable than hedges. Osage orange, white thorn, white wil- 
low, and honey locust have been tried here, and the Osage has been 
found to be the cheapest and best suited for hedging, and in from three 
to four years, with i)roper care, makes a good and everlasting live fenc^e, 
sufficient to turn all kinds of stock. 

Fruits. — Of the capacity of this State for fruit cultivation, there is no 
longer any question. Apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
quinces, and profuse varieties of the small fruits, attest the adapt^ibility 
of both soil and climate to the production of the choicest iruits. At the 
last State agricultural fair, the displa3^ of all kinds of Nebraska fniit 
received admiration for quantities and sizes as well as healthy condition. 
Fruit trees mature earlier than in New England. To be successful, 
home nurseries must be patronized, trees of home production and not im- 
ported should be planted ; besides, notions of cultivation appli(?able else- 
wJiere must be left behind, and Ihoae e^^a^jiw^ ivwit ^vxltuie here must 
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adapt themselves and their young orchards to their new circumstances. 
Wild fruits^ — plums, grapes, and all kinds of berries — abound in the 
grov^es along the streams, and on the prairies, are of remarkable size, 
and thrive luxuriantly. All kinds of Nebraska fruit, wild or cultivated^ 
are large, healthy, and delicious. 

The Government. — Nebraska's motto is " Equality before the law." 
No discrimination is made between a native or naturalized citizen. 
Debtors are protected by a law exempting a home and the necessaries 
of life from forced sale on execution ; but, on the other hand, it guaran- 
tees the creditor full and speedy justice at the hands of a well-regulated 
system of judiciary. With the exception of Iowa, Nebraska is believed 
to be the only State in the Union which is entirely free from debt, and 
more than ample provision made for all the public buildings, improve- 
ments, &c. The constitution forbids incurring a debt beyond fifty thou- 
sand dollars; thus a low rate of taxation is insured for all time to come. 
Some of the counties have loaned their credit to a limited extent in aid 
of railroad enterprises. 

Improvements under the value of $1,000 are exempt from taxation. 

Immigrants from other countries, having declared their intentions to 
become citizens and resided in the State one year, and citizens from 
other States, residing in the State six months, are entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. 

Nebraska welcomes the immigrant to the enjoyment of her advan- 
tages, and will reward his industry with generous recompense. 



COLOEADO. 



Area, 67,723,520 acres. Population in 1870, 39,864. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

Fremont, Jefferson, El Paso, Las Animas, Huerfano, Weld, and Ara- 
pahoe : it can. Gilpin : yes, to a limited extent. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced j and the hind of 
buildings, 

Fremont : $10 5 one-half improved and fenced ; log buildings. Gil- 
pin : improved farms, fenced, and having good log or frame buildings, 
with about one-fourth under cultivation, are worth from $5 to $10. 
Jefferson : $5 to $25 ; price generally depends upon facilities for irriga- 
tion ; usually several farms are fenced together ; there are few division 
fences ; houses generally small. El Paso : improved lands are worth 
from $4 to $6 ; only a small portion fenced ; buildings tolerably good. 
Las Animas and Huerfano : about $5 ; a small portion under cultiva- 
tion ; buildings of adobe and logs. Weld : $20 to $25 ; amount under 
cultivation, from one-third to two-thirds; same proportion fenced; 
buildings generally of logs. Arapahoe : from $5 to $50 ; a small pro- 
portion under cultivation ; buildings generally frame. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleared, 
and how much, if any, is fenced f 

Fremont : $1 25 to $5 ; all cleared, but not fenced. Gilpin : land can 
be obtained to a limited extent at Government price, ($1 25 per acre,) 
most of the laud being rocky and mountainous, and the tillable portion 
confined to the valleys. Jefferson: $4 to %\^\ 3i\Y^x^m<^\^\x^«j"^NJ!^^^^ 
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timber or fences. El Paso : unimproved lands are worth from $1 25 to 
$2 50; all prairie; none fenced. Las Animas and Huerfano: from 
$1 25 to $10. Weld: from $2 50 to $10; prairie land, all cleared; 
none fenced. Arapahoe: plenty of Government land for sale at $1 25 
and $2 50 ; also about 2,000,000 acres of railroad land at from $1 to 
$10, on easy terms as to time ; very little under fence. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky imple- 
ments^ or seeds f 

Fremont : $3 per acre for land under cultivation, or one-half the crop 
-with stock, seeds, &c., furnished. Gilpin: one-half the product, the 
owner furnishing everything except labor. Jefferson : few cash rents-, 
except for small lots for garden purposes ; on shares, same as above. 
El Paso: $3 per acre; shares, as above. Las Animas and Huerfano: 
shares, one-half; implements, stock, and seeds furnished. Weld : when 
owner furnishes everything, he gets tw^o-thirds; otherwise, one-half. 
Arapahoe : owner receives one-third for the use of the laud. 

What are the chief articles of production^ and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 



Wheat per bushel 

Do do 

X Do per pound 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Corn per bushel 

Do per jwund 

Ofits per bushel 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do per pound 

Do '. do 

Potatoes per bushel 

Do per pound 

DO do.... 

Barley do 

Do ; do 



Prices. 



$1 00 
1 50 

2i 

21 

• .3 

1 00 

3 

67 

70 

70 to 85 

2 

2i 
1 75 

2i 
3 

2i 
3 



Counties. 



El Paso, Las Animas, Huerfano. 

Fremont. 

Weld. 

Jeiferson. 

Arapahoe. 

Fremont, Las Animas, Huerfano. 

Arapohoe. 

Fr6mont. 

El Paso. 

Las ADimas, Huerfano. 

Weld. 

Jefferson, Arapahoe. 

Gilpin. 

Jefferson. 

Arapahoe. 

Weld. 

Arapahoe. 



Wliat is the distance to a marlcet toicn^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Fremont: from half a mile to 10 miles. Gilpin: market at home; 
about Go miles to end of Denver Pacific Eailroad, and 200 to Kansas 
Pacific Eailroad. Jefferson : principal mines within 25 miles ; railroad 
from Golden City to Denver. El Paso, Las Animas, and Huerfano: 
markets at Trinidad and Sheridan 5 150 miles to railroad. Weld : Den- 
ver Pacific Railroad at this point ; market 50 miles north or south. Ara- 
pahoe: roads are now completed to Denver, the capital 5 the mines 
afford a fair market for all kinds of farm products. 

What is the general quality of land and the kind of timber f 

Fremont : the land is lime and marl, being the wash from the moun- 
tains; pine timber on foot-hills. Gilpin: the land is good, but it lies in 
narrow strips, in gulches and ravines 5 the timber principally pine and 
spruce, in great abundance. Jefferson : rich alluvial soil (prairie ;) pine 
and spruce timber in the mountains. El Paso : rich land and good pine 
timber. Las Animas and Huerfano; exceUeiit Vaoid-, by irrigation 80 
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bushels of wheat to the acre have been obtained ; also 25 bushels to the 
acre of Australian corn ; the timber is pine, oak, cotton wood, balsam 
fir and some cedar. Weld : clay and sandy 5 the timber is pine ; none 
nearer than the mountains, 30 miles distant. Arapahoe : soil almost 
universally good ; pine, hemlock, fir, and Cottonwood timber. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

Fremont: all kinds. Gilpin: miners and common laborers and fe- 
male servants ; there is a demand for all kinds of labor during summer 
and fall. El Paso : mechanics. Las Animas and Huerfano : good men 
are wanted in all departments of labor. Weld : very little demand for 
any kind at present, unless it can be furnished cheaply — Chinamen for 
instance. Arapahoe: all kinds, female servants more especially. 

What mills or factories, if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
sJcilled labor ? 

Fremont : flour and saw mills, cabinet-shops, woolen factories, tan- 
neries, and furnaces; agricultural implement manufactories are much 
needed. Gilpin : none of any magnitude, except quartz-mills, which 
are being put up constantly. Jetterson: fiour-mills, paper-mill, fire- 
brick works, and potteries. Las Animas and Huerfano : four flour-mills 
and three saw-mills ; a good woolen-mill is required. Weld : flour-mills. 
Arapahoe : quartz-mills, saw-mills, flour-mills, planing-mills, potteries, 
one paijer-mill, one machine-shop, and a woolen-mill. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant ? 

Gilpin : Colorado Central Eailroad, 20 miles; Denver Pacific Eailroad, 
QQ miles ; Kansas Pacific Eailroad, 200 miles Jefterson : two railroads to 
Denver, one from Denver to Golden. Las Animas and Huerfano : Kansas 
Pacific, 150 miles distant. Weld: railroad to Denver. Arapahoe: 
over 300 miles of railroad now completed. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, me- 
chanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Fremont : there are more than 20,000 acres of farming land in Fremont 
County, and range for all the stock which may be brought ; the raising 
of stock is cheaper here than elsewhere, as feeding with hay or grain 
is unnecessary ; the land is very productive and suited equally to grain, 
vegetables and fruit. Gilpin: the advantages for laborers and me- 
chanics are good; the lodes requiring common labor are sufiBcient to 
give employment to a large population ; and the quartz-mills and re- 
ducing works constantly in course of construction give employment to 
large numbers of mechanics. Jefferson : there is plenty of good land 
unoccupied, but it requires irrigation ; much of it has been taken up 
during the past season. El Paso : there is little farming land unoccu- 
pied, but there are plenty of good situations for stock farms ; as a stock- 
raising country this region is unsurpassed, stock running at large all 
the year, subsisting entirely on the range. Las Animas and Huerfano : 
no country is known where a poor man who is willing to work can ob- 
tain a good living and something besides, easier than in Southern Col- 
orado; there is an abundance of land yet unoccupied, irrigation is easy, 
and water is abundant for stock or manufacturing purposes. Weld : 
plenty of land unoccupied; much of it has been improved, however, 
during the past season. Arapahoe : good stock farms can be had in 
abundance at Government price ; the whole Territory presents unusual 
facilities for stock-raising. 
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Wliat are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good condition f 



Counties. 



Fremont 

Gilpin 

Jefterson 

El Paso 

Las Animas and Huetfano 

Weld 

Arapahoe 

Average 



"Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$110 to 1.50 
125 
100 to 135 
120 
65 to 90 
125 
125 



$117 14 



"WorklDg 

horses, 

each. 



$150 

$150 to 200 

150 

150 

175 

75 to 150 

150 to 200 



$155 28 



"Working 

mules, 

each. 



$150 
$150 to 200 
150 to 200 
175 
175 to 200 
150 to 200 
150 to 200 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$173 14 



$30 to 50 
60 
50 
50 
35 to 70 
50 
50 



$50 27 



Sheep, 
each. 



$5 00 
300 
2 50to300 
200 

1 00to2 00 

2 00to3 00 

3 OOto5 00 



$3 25 



DAKOTA. 

Area, 223,601,920 acres. Population m 1870, 14,181. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

Yankton : yes ; our lands are open to actual settlers under the pre- 
emption and homestead laws. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the Jcind of 
buildings, 

Yankton: improved farms five miles from Yankton sell for $5, $7, and 
$10 per acre, about fifty acres of each being cultivated and fenced; 
buildings, log or frame. 

What is tlie price per acre of unimproved land f 

Yankton : unimproved land can be had ten miles from the town of 
Yankton at Government price, $1 25 per acre. 

What is the rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ what 
sJiare does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocJc, implements, 
or seeds f • 

Yankton : the owner provides stock, implements, seeds, &c., and re- 
ceives one-half of the product. 

What are the chief articles of productions and what are the present prices 
if two or three of them f 

Yankton : corn 60 cents per bushel 5 wheat, oats, and potatoes 50 cents 
each ; rye, hops, and all sorts of vegetables. 

What is the distance to a market town^ a railroad station, or a steamhoat 
landing f 

Yankton : we have a first-class market — a home consumption for all 
our products. Sioux City the terminus of railroad 60 miles from this 
place ; steamboat landing at Yankton. 

What is the general quality of land and tJie kind of timbm* f 

Yankton: dark sandy loam, from five to seven feet deep, the very 
best quality, producing 40 bushels of wheat to the acre, 100 bushels of 
corn, 60 bushels of oats 5 the timber consists of cottonwood, pine, oak, 
and cedar, all along the banks of rivers. 

For ichat kind of labor is there a demand f 

Yankton : there is a great demand for carpenters, bricklayers, and 
masons, farm hands, servant girls, and laborers. 

What mills or factories, ifccny, are in operation or in progress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Yankton : flour-mills and saw-mills only. 

Are tJiere in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress 
reguiring common labor ? If so^ how far distaut*? 
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Yankton : a railroad is in process of construction at Sioux City, in 
Iowa, 60 miles from this place, and a road to be completed to Yankton next 
year. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
mechanics, or small fanners. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Yankton : I can safely recommend Dakota to tlie farmer as being 
superior in its advantages to any other portion of country which I have 
seen in the Western or Eastern States. The land produces bountifully ; 
and I have testimony of farmers from Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan to the fact that those States cannot compete with Dakota in 
crops. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good condition f 

Yankton : working oxen per pair, $150 ; working horses each, $125 ; 
working mules each, $150 ; milch cows each $30 to $60 ; sheep each, $5 ; 
hogs per pound, 18 cents. 



IDAHO. 



Area, 210,160,000 acres. Population in 1870, 14,998. 

Can land he 'purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

Nez Perces and Ada : it can. 

What is the price pe7' acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and the kind of 
buildings. 

Nez Perces : $10 per acre, per quarter section ; forty or fifty acres 
under cultivation; buildings of logs. Ada: $8: from one-third to one- 
half under cultivation and fenced ; buildings principally of logs. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleared^ 
and how much, if any, is fenced ? 

Nez Perces : plenty of Government land, prairie, (good,) $1.25 per acre. 
Ada: $3 ; nearly all cleared, none fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
ments, or seeds ? 

Nez Perces : on shares ; the owner furnishes team and seeds, and receives 
one-half the crop : Ada : owner receives one- third of the crop. 

What are the chief articles of production, and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 

Nez Perces: wheat, oats, barley, and vegetables ; " grain," 2} to 3 cents 
per pound. Ada : wheat, $2 50 per bushel, oats, $1 25, barley, $1 50, potatoes, 
5 cents per pound. 

What is the distance to a market town f 

Nez Perces : to market town 40 miles. We have a home market. Ada : 
from 1 to 50 miles to a market town. 

What is the general quality of land and the kind of timber f 

Nez Perces : good land ; the timber is pine and fir. Ada : low lands, 
black alluvial ; uplands sandy and gravelly ; timber consists of balm and 
willow. 

For what kind af labor is there a demand f 

Nez Perces : farm laborers and gold miners ; the l%.ti^t ^^^^x^<^ ^ "^^st 
daj. Ada, : farm hands, teamsters, and caTpeiv\.ei:ft. 
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What mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in po^ogress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Nez Perces : saw-mills. Ada : flour-mills and distilleries. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Nez Perces and Ada : none in this immediate vicinity. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, 
mechanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
watered, yet unoccupied ? 

Nez Perces and Ada : plenty of good land unoccupied, surrounded by a 
mining country, whicli will furnish a market for all the agricultural produc- 
tions of the vicinity. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good condition ? 



Counties. 

Nez Perces 

Ada 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


Working 

horses, 

each. 


Working 

Mules, 

each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


$150 
160 


$100 
200 


$100 
200 


$50 00 
65 00 


$5 00 
4 00 


$150 


$150 


$150 


$57 50 


$4 50 



Hogs, each. 



$10 00 
16 00 

$12 50 
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IV. PACIFIC STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Area, 120,947,840 acres. Population in 1870, 560,285. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

Los Angeles, Santa Clara, San Luis Obispo, San Bernardino, Tulare, 
Stanislaus, Butte, Shasta, Tehama, Siskiyou, Plumas, Colusa, Sutter, 
Yuba, Lassen, Napa, Sonoma, and Humboldt : it can. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms ? State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced^ and the Mud of 
buildings. 

Los Angeles : from $25 to $30 ; but little of it fenced ; buildings 
inferior ; vineyards for sale within the city limits at $2 50 per acre. 
Santa Clara : $20 to $100 per acre, according to locatipn and amount of 
improvements ; three-fourths of the land is fenced ; buildings not very 
good. San Luis Obispo : no improved farms ; until 18G7 the lands in 
this county were devoted exclusively to grazing; nearly all the good 
land is covered by Mexican and Spanish grants. San Bernardino : $10 
to $50 ; from one-half to two-thirds under cultivation ; small adobe or 
frame houses. Tulare : about $25 ; all inclosed ; plain frame dwellings. 
Stanislaus : very poor buildings, and very little fencing. Butte : $8 to 
$12 for upland ; bottom land, well protected against overflows by levees, 
is worth $25; all under cultivation, and with ordinary fences and 
buildings. Tehama and Shasta : $10 ; about one-half under cultivation 
and fenced ; buildings poor. Siskiyou : $10 to $25 ; from one-half to two- 
thirds under cultivation; generally inclosed; buildings ordinary. 
Plumas : $8 to $10 ; one-half fenced ; common wooden buildings. Sutter, 
Yuba, and Colusa: $8 to $12 for upland; $25 for bottom land, all 
under cultivation ; buildings of a cheap kind. Lassen : $8 to $10 ; one- 
half fenced ; common wooden buildings. Napa : from $25 to $125 ; all 
cultivated and fenced, with buildings of medium quality. Sonoma : $10 
to $50 ; well fenced ; fair buildings. Solano and Yolo : $40 to $125 ; all 
under cultivation and fenced ; settlers' cabins. Humboldt: $75; about 
two-thirds of each farm under cultivation and fenced; buildings 
passably good. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land f What proportion is 
cleared^ and how much^ if any, is fenced f 

Los Angeles : $10 to $20 ; no timber. Santa Clara : none for sale. 
San Luis Obispo : $2 to $15. San Bernardino : from $1 25 to $10 ; no 
timber. Tulare : $3. Stanislaus : from $5 to $10. Butte : $3 to $8, 
according to quality. Tehama and Shasta: about $5; none fenced. 
Siskiyou : $2 50 to $5. Plumas and Lassens : $5 ; no timber. Sutter, 
Yuba, and Colusa : $3 to $8, according to quality. Solano and Yolo : 
$10 to $40 ; no fencing. Humboldt: $30 to $35. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
wJiat share does the owner receive ? Does the latter provide stocJc, imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Los Angeles : no small farms for rent ; the rent of land is from $5 to 
$7 per acre, or one-third the product. Santa Clara: from $5 to $10 -^ 
on shares, one-half the product. San Lxiia Obi^^o \ \wcA% ^^a^A^^ ^<s*jiJw^^ 

12 
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on shares at one-teintli of the product for its use. San Bernardino : 
owner receives one-third, unless he furnish stock, seeds, implements, 
&c., then one-half. Tulare, Stanislaus, and Butte: $5, or shares as 
above. Shasta and Tehama : owner provides seeds and receives oue- 
half. Siskiyou : the owner provides stock, implements, and seeds, and 
receives one-half. Plumas, Colusa, Sutter, Yuba, and Lassen: the 
same. IN^apa and Trinity : $5 ; shares the same as above. Sonoma : on 
shares, one-fourth of the product. Solano and Yolo : ^10 to $12 per 



acre 5 or shares, one- third, and one-half if owner provides. Humboldt: 
$25 ; shares the same as above. 

What are the chief articles of production^ and what are the present prices 
of some of them f 



Articles of production. 



Wheat per cwt.. 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Corn do 

Do do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Potatoes do 

Hay per ton.. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 



Prices. 



$1 30 to 
1 30 to 



1 00 to 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



20 
25 
50 
80 
35 
50 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
20 
15 
25 
50 



Counties. 



2 00 

12 00 

10 00 to 14 00 

15 00 

20 00 



Sonoma, Yolo. 

Tehama. 

Stanislaus. 

Santa Clara, Solano. 

Butte, Sutter, Yuba. 

"Napa, Shasta, Siskiyou. 

San Bernardino, Plumas. 

Los Angeles. 

San Bernadino. 

Siskiyou. 

Tehama. 

Santa Clara, Solano. 

Butte, Sutter, Yuba. 

Los Angeles, Shasta. 

San Luis Obispo, Siskiyou, Plumas, Lassen. 

Tulare, Siskiyou. 

Butte, Sutter, Yuba. 

Solano. 

Tehama. 

Sonoma, Yolo. 



What is the distance to a marJcet town, a railroad st<ition^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Los Angeles : from 1 to 5 miles to depot 5 20 to steamboat landing. 
Santa Clara : a railroad runs directly through the county 5 to Sau 
Francisco 50 miles. San Luis Obispo : to San Francisco 320 miles ; to 
a railroad station 250 miles ; tri-monthly communication by coast steamer 
with San Francisco. San Bernadino : (JO miles to a railroad station ; 
80 miles to a steamboat landing. Tulare : home market ; no railroad or 
steamboat. Stanislaus: from 15 to 40 miles. Butte: Oroville is the 
shire town, and the i)rincipal market ; there is now one railroad, and 
also a line of steamers making its terminus at Ohico. Shasta : from 10 
to 20 miles to market town ; to steamboat landing 17 miles. Tehama : 
steamboats arrive twice a week from San Francisco. Siskiyou : from 5 
to 40 miles. Plumas : 85 miles to large market. Colusa.: the shire town 
is located on the Sacramento Eiver. Sutter : Yuba City is the shire 
town, and the principal market; there being a railroad to the metropo- 
lis, as well as a line of steamboats daily, plying to the same point. 
Yuba: Marysville is the county seat and principal market; there are 
two lines of railroads, and a line of steamers making termini here. 
Amador : 45 miles to Sacramento City and Stockton. Lassen : ^b miles to 
a }iirge market. Napa : railroad runs through the entire valley. Trinity : 
SO wiles to .steamboat landing. Sonoma; trom 1 to 15 miles. Solano 
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and Yolo : 5 to 30 miles. Humboldt : from 5 to 75 miles. Alpine : 40 to 
50 miles to Virginia, and 70 miles to Eeno, on the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. 

What is the general quality of land, and the hind of timber f 

Los Angeles: sandy loam on the river bottoms; adobe on the plains. 
Santa Clara : sandy loam ; redwood and oak timber. San Luis Obispo: 
hilly f valleys small; soil very rich black loam, well watered; timber 
scarce ; scrub pine, white oak, willow, and cotton wood. San Bernardino : 
soil varied ; Cottonwood, sycamore, and willow in the valley ; pine, oak, 
and cedar in the mountains. Tulare: quality of land fair; oak timber 
in belts along the streams. Stanislaus: sandy with some black loam; 
no timber except on the rivers. Butte : upland, clayish mixture ; bot- 
tom lands generally a sandy loam ; oak on the level land ; pine on the 
hills and mountains. Shasta : nearly all kinds of soil ; white and black 
oak, sugar-maple, pine, and spruce. Tehama : the general quality of the 
land is good ; oak and pine timber. Siskiyou : generally a sandy loam ; 
sugar maple, pitch and yellow pine, white and red fir, some oak, juniper, 
and Cottonwood. Plumas : soil second rate quality ; pine and fir. Sut- 
ter, Yuba, and Colusa: the upland is of clayish mixture; bottom land 
generally a sandy loam ; oak on the level, pine on the hills. Lassen : 
first rate; pine and fir. Napa: land good; timber chiefly oak. Sonoma: 
varied; oak and some redwood. Solano and Yolo: limestone, sandy 
loam, and heavy clay; oak timber. Humboldt: good land; redwood, 
pine, fir, and Oregon pine. 

For what Icind of labor is there a demand f 

Los Angeles: skilled labor in the city; common labor in the country. 
Santa Clara, Tulare, Amador, Trinity, and Sonoma: none at present. 
San Luis Obispo : common laborers and shepherds. San Bernardino : 
farm hands and mechanics. Stanislaus, Butte, Tehama, Plumas, Colusa, 
Sutter, Yuba, Lassen, Napa, and Sonoma: farm labor principally. 
Shasta : farm and mining labor. Siskiyou : farm labor ; carpenters and 
men to work in steam saw-mills. Trinity : mining. Solano and Yolo : 
all kinds; male and female. Humboldt: loggers and saw-mill men; 
but the demand is not large. Alpine : wood choppers. 

What mills or factories ^ if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
slcilled labor f 

Los Angeles : two grist-mills ; no factories. Santa Clara : two woolen- 
mills; one paper manufactory. San Luis Obispo, Plumas, Sutter, Lassen^ 
Napa, Trinity, Sonoma, and Humboldt: none of any kind at present. 
San Bernardino : four steam saw-mills, one water-power saw-mill, and two 
flour-mills. Tulare : a few flour and lumber-mills. Stanislaus : woolen 
factory. Butte : three flour-mills and many saw-mills. Shasta : three 
flour-mills, three quartz-mills, and ten saw -mills. Tehama: three flour- 
mills and four saw-mills. Siskiyou : three steam saw-mills, several watei* 
saw-mills and flour-mills, one foundery, and one tub and pail factory. 
Colusa : two flour mills and several saw-mills. Yuba : four flour-mills, 
one woolen factory, and many saw-mills. Amador : quartz-mills and 
saw-mills. Solano and Yolo : five flour-mills and several manufactories 
of agricultural implements. Humboldt and Alpine : saw-mills. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress 
requiring common labor f If so^ how far distant f 

Los Angeles: one railroad completed, .another in contetoplation. 
Santa Clara, San Luis Obispo, San Bernardino, Tulare, Butte, Shasta, 
Siskiyou, Plumas, Colusa, Sutter, Yuba, Amador, Lassen, Napa, Trinity, 
Sonoma, and Humboldt : none in progress. Stanislaus : one la tVvft V^^<^>l 
part of the county. Tehama : the line oi tti^ Ci^iioww^ ^\i^^^^^w^^^^- 
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road is about three miles from the town of Ked Bluff. Solano and Ydo: 
one railroad in process of building. 

Flease state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and well 
watered^ yet unoccupied f 

Los Angeles : plenty of land unoccupied, but of poor quality and sub- 
ject to drought. Santa Clara and San Luis Obispo : no special advan- 
tages. San Bernardino : a considerable quantity of public land unsor- 
veyed, containing gold and tin mines. Tulare : plenty of land to be 
purchased on fair terms, say from $2 to $10 per acre; land in some sec- 
tions requires irrigation. Stanislaus : quite a large quantity yet unoc- 
cupied. Butte, Colusa, Sutter, and Yuba: there is now and for years 
will be a demand for laborers, mechanics, and farmers, for the country 
is. by no means in an adv^anced condition, and new developments, re- 
quiring all kinds of labor, are being made in all branches of industry; 
not much land of good quality unoccupied. Shasta and Tehama : there 
are thousands of acres of unoccupied land in this district suitable for 
stock-raising and fruit-growing. Siskiyou : there is some good farming 
land and much good grazing land in the eastern part of the county. 
Plumas and Lassen : considerable good land, well watered, unpccupied. 
Napa : laborers who are inclined to be industrious can do well ; farm 
hands command from $30 to $40 per month. Trinity: nothing but 
mining in the placers. Sonoma, Solano, Yolo, and Humboldt : small 
farmers can do well. Alpine: the climate is very severe in winter, 
snow falls to an extraordinary depth. In summer it is delightfuL At 
present no inducements whatever can be offered to laborers, mechanics, 
or small farmers. There is some very fair land, well watered, and nearly 
the entire county unoccupied. The timber is abundant. The mines in 
this county are principally silver, but as yet are undeveloped, although 
a large amount of labor and money has been expended in " prospect 
ing" them. 

Wliat are the prices of ordinary farm stocJc, sound and in good condition? 



CO 

o 



2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Counties. 



Los Angeles 

Santa Clara 

San Luis Obispo 
San Bernardino , 

Stanislaus 

Tulare 

Butte 

Shasta 

Teliaina 

Siskiyou 

Plumas 

Colusa 

Sutter 

Sacramento 

Yuba 

Amador 

Alpine 

Lassen 

Napa 

Trinity 

Sonoma 

Solano and Yolo 
Humboldt 

Average... 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$100 
150 

Scarce 

100 
150 
150 
150 
175 
175 
$100 to 175 
150 
150 
150 
80 to 100 
150 
150 
125 
150 
200 
200 
150 
125 
200 



$149 00 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



*m 

$50 to 200 

50 to 150 

150 

50 to 125 

100 

200 

125 

125 

75 to 225 

75 to 150 

200 

200 

80 to 150 

200 

100 to 300 

80 

75 to 150 

100 to 200 

150 

100 

150 

150 to 200 



$136 84 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$100 

100 

50 

75 



150 
75 

100 

125 

75 
100 



175 



*$50 

to 250 

to 200 

to 150 

to 150 

150 

200 

150 

150 

to 250 

to 150 

200 

200 

to 150 

200 

to 400 

90 

to 150 

to 250 

125 

100 

150 

to 200 



$151 13 



MOch cows, 
each. 



*$35 

$50 to 100 

65 

40 

60 to 75 

50 

45 to 60 

40 

35 

40 to 60 

50 to 75 

45 to 60 

45 to 60 

40 to 80 

to 60 

40 

40 

50 to 75 

to 60 

60 

50 

70 

70 



50 



50 



250 to4 00 



Sheep, 
each. 



$2 to 3 

3 to 5 

3 

2 



50 
00 
00 
00 



3 to 



3 to 



00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
S 50 
4 50 

2 75 

3 00 
2 50 



$51 73 



$2 90 



Hogs. 



6c per lb. 

4c. per lb. 

5tolOic.p.1b. 

10c per lb. 

5c per lb. 

3c per lb. 

8c. per lb. 
10c per lb. 

5c per lb. 

5c per lb. 

7c per lb. 

5c per lb. 

9c per lb. 

9c per lb. 
10c per lb. 

6c per lb. 

6c per lb. 

9c per lb. 

10c per lb. 

7'oeBtB. 



* Spanish stock. 
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[As the foregoing compilation imperfectly represents the advantages 
which California offers to the i>Timigrant — returns not having been re- 
ceived from the whole State — the following communication from Mr. 
Charles S. Capp, whose ofiBcial position has afforded him unusual oppor- 
tunities for obtaining correct information on the subject, is appended :J 

San Francisco, December 9, 1870. 

Dear Sir : Your letter, accompanied by information concerning California lands, was 
duly received. 1 notice that most of the prices for farming lands quoted are those in 
the immediate vicinity of the county seats and oldest settled and best improved cen- 
tral districts. By going a little distance from the present centers of population, lands 
can be obtained at more moderate prices and frequently from the Government at usual 
rates. 

When the quantity of land that is inclosed or uninclosed is considered it should be 
borne in mind that what is here called a " no fence law," extends over a considerable 
portion of the State, viz, the counties of Marin, Stanislaus, San Joaquin, Yolo, and 
portions of Sacramento, Santa Barbara, San Diego, Los Angeles, and Merced. (See 
California Statutes, 1869-70, page 410.) The principle of this law is, that a landowner 
is entitled to the safe enjoyment of his land without having to guard it by fences, and 
that the owner of live stock is bound to see that they do not trespass, and is responsi- 
ble for damages if they do. Where land is cheap and timber scarce and dear, the fenc- 
ing often costs more than the land, and this law was intended to facilitate settlement 
by poor men by obviating the necessity for this often unproductive expenditure. This 
law is being extended in its operations at every session of the legislature, as fast as the 
purely agricultural interest becomes decidedly stronger than the mere stock-raising 
interest. Its fairness and economy commend it. Many miles of our best lands are thus 
uninclosed, though in a high state of cultivation. 

As to improvements upon lands, it should also be borne in mind that many improve- 
ments, such as warm bams and sheds for cattle, that are indispensable where snow- 
falls and severe winters prevail, and where rains during the harvest season and after- 
ward may be expected, are here to a great extent unnecessary. This is the case in all 
the large valleys, and everywhere except on the northern coast and in the mountain 
regions. Cattle and sheep need and receive little or no shelter, but find their own liv- 
ing all the year round. Only those that work are housed and fed. Straw and hay are 
stacked in the field and cattle help themselves during the latter end of the autumn, 
until the first rains fall, when there is a new growth of grass, and as vegetation pro- 
ceeds actively all through the winter, they find an abundance of feed. 

As to buildings it should also be borne in mind that in California, except in the 
mountains where altitude is equivalent to a more northern latitude, the winter is a 
mere rainy season, with numerous intervals of fine, pleasant weather. Consequently 
Californiaus are able to and do spend a greater portion* of the time in the open air than 
the people of almost any other State. They, therefore, until in prosperous circum- 
stances, do not build such fine houses to keep out cold as are absolutely necessary in 
the Northern and Eastern States. Cheaper ones answer every purpose and afibrd quite 
as much comfort as more expensive ones. This advantage of our climate operates 
greatly in favor of men of limited means, as a larger proportion of their capital is 
available from the first for the purchase of teams, seed, agricultural implements, live- 
stock, and family requirements, and they are thus able to get a new piece of land into 
a productive condition more cheaply than is the case elsewhere. 

In our large valleys and all except the highest portions of the State, snow seldom 
falls, or if it does seldom lies twenty-four hours at a time, and ice very seldom forms. 
Heavy frosts are also of rare occurrence. Consequently less fuel is necessary for com- 
fort, and timber is not so indispensable upon a farm. Much timber is wantonly 
destroyed in clearing land for grain culture, even in districts where it is comparatively 
scarce. Wire fencing is extensively used in districts where timber is not abundant. 
It is not very expensive, lasts well, and its place may be supplied before it ceases to 
be useful by live fences or hedges, which grow finely wherever planted. The cotton- 
wood, willow, locust, and a variety of other trees suitable for fuel, shade and hardwood, 
are rapid growers where planted under favorable conditions, so that even where no 
timber exists the settler need not long bo without it. The mountains and foot-hills 
which bound the valleys, usually furnish an abundant supply of fuel for the settlers 
at very little more than the cost of cutting and hauling, and timber is found along all 
the water-courses and river bottoms. 

Owing to the absence of rain during harvest and for two months later, no haste is 
necessary in securing crops of grain when ripe, and no need of shelter for them v,'hen 
cut. Grain is often allowed to stand for weeks after it is ripe, until the harvester and 
steam-thresher can be secured to cut it. When cut it is threshed and sacked at once^ 
and then piled up in the field without shelter in x»erfect ^fccvvtSX,-^ ^vi Kact ^'$»\\^fe.^^^:i^^^s5x 
is coi>cerned^ and^fradually hauled to the nearest laWicovx^ox \gXt\x.\iSVi^^\.\^\^^>^^%^"^^^^'^ 
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it is stored until tlie market price suits the farmer. Until disposed of it often serves 
as the basis of a loan with which the operations of the succeeding year are extended, 
improvements made, &c. There is usually no trouble either in disposing of the crop 
at San Francisco prices, less freight and commissions, or in procuring money upon it 
if i)rices at the harvest time are considered to justify Iho farmer in holdiug for a rise. 
The main thing is to have the hauling to the point of delivery completed before the rains 
make the roads heavy. For these reasons new-comers in California are able to dis- 
pense with many of the " improvements" upon farms that are absolutely necessary to 
success elsewhere, whether they lease or purchase lands. 

As to prices, lands enhance in value the moment they are occupied. Even 
without occupation, what was Government laud yesterday, procurable at $1 25 per 
acre, is worth double that price or more the moment it passes into private hands. 
That is to say, this increase in value is insisted upon by the owners without much re- 
gard to difference in quality between what is taken and what is left. Settlement 
actually increases the value of land in any vicinity, because men usually prefer to 
have neighbors for themselves and families. Yet other lands a little farther off from 
the nearest town may be fully equal in quality, and settlement "will enhance their mar- 
ket and quotable value in the same manner, and the development of the country sub- 
sequently by the construction of railroads, &c., may make the more distant* lauds the 
most valuable. The successful introduction of some new culture, such as the grap^, 
the mulberry, or the commencement of a manufacture for which facilities exist, wul 
have the same effect. And thus in California, as in other new States, the men who 
will accomplish most and succeed best are those whose intelligence enables them to 
discover for themselves the peculiar advantages of a district, which escape the atten- 
tion of others, and who have the enterprise to secure and de^velop such locations. Any 
ordinary farmer can see that a piece of land, the soil of which is deep and rich, and 
which is level, will make a farm for wheat, oats, barley, or common crops. But the 
foot-hill region, where the land is rolling and sometimes steep, is found to be capable 
of producing a variety of fruits and other products that yield a far larger and more 
certain return than any land used merely for grain-raising. I only repeat the opinion 
of many of the most intelligent men in the State when I say that we may expect that 
before many years the foot-hill region of the Sierra Nevada, extending from the plains 
of the large valleys across the gold-bearing belt and up to the high pine-covered dis- 
tricts, where the climate becomes severe, will be occupied by a dense and prosperous 
population, and prove quite as productive as the level lands which now contain the 
bulk of our agricultural population. Already many of the finest orchards and vineyards 
are located in this region. The wines produced there are of superior quality, and the 
fruits unsurijassed. The silk culture has been successfully carried on, and every year 
demonstrates more fully the varied capacity and great value of these lands. 

Cattle-raisers frequently^depreeiate the value of the Government lands in their vicinity 
in order to discourage others from settling near them, so that their stock may eo^fi^ 
free range over the vacant landtf around them. Intelligent men are not thus decefwia, 
but able to judge for themselves and form their own opinions. Cultivation frequefitly 
changes entirely the appearance of a soil. While cultivated land is covered with green 
and luxuriant vegetation, the same soil outside of the inclosure, which has not been 
disturbed, presents a dry and sterile appearance which is very uninviting. What has 
been done by one settler may be done by others. Tbe dry appearance ot our hills and 
valleys in the fall is discouraging to new comers from States where the rain-fall is greater 
and distributed more evenly through the year. But if water for drinking is supplied 
to cattle in such localities they are found to be fat and thriving, and the dry grass, when 
examined, is found to be a perfectly cured hay, retaining all its natural strength and 
nourishment, and often rich in seed, and it continues in this condition until rain falls 
and washes out of it its nutritive properties and causes it to rot. In all our large valleys 
water is found close to the surface nearly everywhere, and is readily procured by wells, 
and the regular winds afford the power necessary for pumping all that is required for 
household purposes, watering stock, and garden irrigation. Artesian wells costing about 
$500 each are also dug without difficulty in many of the valleys that are destitute of 
running streams in the fall, and one of these wall usually supply all the water that is 
required upon a farm, the flow being constant and xdentiful without i)umping-ma- 
cliinery. Everywhere in the foot-hill region and on the plains below, facilities exist 
for bringing in water for irrigation from the never-failing streams supplied 'by the 
mountain snows. The ditches originally built to supply the water for mining opera- 
tions are now used to a considerable extent for the purpose of irrigation, and will be 
carried lower down as the demand increases. But every year's experience proves that 
though irrigation for some purposes will greatly increase the productive capacity of 
laud, thorough cultivation often renders it unnecessary ; and again, for many crops for 
which it was formerly supposed beneficial it is in fact unnecessary if the seed is sowed in 
time to obtain the full benefit of all the natural rain-fall. Grapes and other firuits raised 
without irrifration are superior in flavor to those supplied artificiaU'y with wat^. 
Nevertheleaa, an iihundance of oppoitunitiea exist iot tYifc ft\!a\j\crs\aKOL\. ^t cAt^ltoI in 
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the diversion of water from its deep natural channels to the surface of districts not 
"well supplied, and its use in irrigation and for manufacturing purposes. The foot-hill 
region, which is peculiarly adapted to fruit-growiug, vineyards, &c., comprises portions 
of the counties of Shasta, Plumas, Butte, Sierra, Yuba, Nevada. Placer, El Dorado, 
Sacramento, Amador, Calaveras, Tuolumue, Merced, Mariposa, Fresno, Tulare, and 
Kern. Lands of similar quality are found in some of the other counties. Good wagon- 
roads extend through most of this region to the numerous miniug towns in the higher 
districts, and a system of narrow-gauge railroads is now being discussed which will 
probably extend through these districts, and thus facilitate the transport of agricul- 
tural products, as well as the rich ores which the mines afford, and the valuable tim- 
ber of the high Sierras. ' 

Improved farms are not rented to the same extent in California as elsewhere. Most 
of the settlers occupy them as their homesteads, and have no other lauds. Compara- 
tively few of the largo land-holders lease their land for farming, and few or none im- 
prove them expressly for the occupation of tenants. Where land is leased, the farm- 
ing is mostly mere grain and stock raising, requiring few or no expensive improve- 
ments by the tenant, or for his accommodation. Again, where private lands are yet so 
cheap and Government lands are attainable at Government prices, and the railroad 
system in course of construction promises to render them, in a few years, as accessible 
and valuable as the central lands that are now high, the necessity for renting land and 
the inducements to do so are less than elsewhere. The great majority of new comers 
soon see this, and prefer to purchase land of their own. Leases, however, are fre- 
quently made with the privilege of purchase, at a fixed price not greatly in advance of 
existing rates. This privilege is usually availed of, as the tenant sees that his own 
settlement enhances the value, and i)refers to enjoy the full benefit of his own labor. 
These leases are sometimes advisable where speculation, in view of contemplated rail- 
roads and similar improvements, has not already too greatly enhanced their market 
value. The reut of land usually represents about ten per cent, of the estimated value 
of the land; thus in Monterey good wheat land that sells at from $25 to $35 jier acre 
rents at $2 50 to $3 50 per annum. 

Mexican grants cover a large part of the best^ lauds in the southern portion of the 
State. So long as the titles to these grants are in dispute their boundaries remain un- 
defined. Consequently settlers are often afraid to take up land in their vicinity, though 
they believe it to belong to the Government because it is unsurveyed, and for fear that 
the grant when located by surveyors may be " floated" over their improvements. Re- 
cent legislation by Congress was intended to compel the immediate survey of such un- 
located grants. Certain defects have rendered it partially inoperative. Amendments 
will probably be made to remedy these defects, and then the segregation and settle- 
ment of the adjoining Government lands will proceed safely and rapidly. The final 
confirmation and surveyof these grants is usually immediately followed by their sub- 
division. This process soon makes openings for agriculturists; the raising of stock 
becomes unprofitable as soon as the range is restricted, and soon the agricultural ele- 
ment i^revails over the stock-raising. 1 iie majority of the Spanish and Mexican grants 
are already confirmed or rejected. When finally confirmed and located, the titles are 
perfect and desirable. Fine openings for capital exist in the purchase of these largo 
ranches from the owners and their sale in subdivisions to farmers and smaller stock- 
raisers. 

In conclusion, California at the present time does not present any brilliant induce- 
ments to the immigration of men having no capital but their labor, and who are content 
to remain mere laborers. Industrious, enterprising men, who understand farming, or 
.almost any other useful occupation or mechanical trade, usually find employment with- 
out much difficulty, at higher rates than prevail elsewhere, and in a few years lay up 
capital sufficient to commence business upon a small scale on their own account. 

Women, for domestic service, particularly iu the country, are in unlimited demand 
at high wages, from $25 to $40 per month, according to capacity, and they are always 
well and kindly treated, and usually marry in a very short time, greatly to the discon- 
tent of their employers. But for tho practical farmer, possessed of means sufficient to 
enable him to purchase or lease land, improved or unimproved, or to locate Govern- 
ment land under the homestead or preemption law and commence farming on a small 
scale, no State or Territory offers superior inducements. Ho can commence operations 
perfectly assured that a few years spent as industriously as is necessary iu agiiculture 
elsewhere, will here surround him with all the necessaries and many of the luxuries of 
life, make him secure from want, and the owner of a farm, orchard, and garden that 
will afibrd himself and family a competency, and a comfortable inheritance to his 
heirs. This is plain when we consider the great variety of products and fruits that 
can be successfully and profitably raised here, that are either precarious and therefore 
unprofitable or cannot be raised at all where the climate is more severe. Most of these 
new cultures are no longer experimental, but are firmly established as profitable and 
certain. Orchards, vineyards, mulberry plantations, and cocoon.<i\:vft'^ ^t^ ^s^-^^^Vvsxvh 
b'eing planted^ with a ceitainty that they wiYi. thT\\G V3a\<\. ^\^^ ^Xi-ssxA^w^aa ^^'^'ssX*.^^ 
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warding the linsbandman abundantly for his labor. The success attendant npon all 
these experiments upon a large or a small scale has long since been known to all intel- 
ligent men. California is resorted to by agents of French and Italian silk manufac- 
turers to ijurchase at high prices our silk-worm eggs, (that are healthy and free from 
the diseases that have threatened to impair this important industry in Europe,) as well 
as all the raw silk we may produce. Our wines and brandies are already conimenciDg 
to rank with the best produced abroad. Our fruits, both on account of their superior 
quality and the early date at which they mature, are in request in eastern markets 
even at the high prices which the expensive transportation necessitates. Our wheat 
is superior in quality and in its capacity to bear transportation by sea or land, and 
storage for an indefinite period without damage, to that which is raised in almost any 
other country, and rules accordingly in the market, and' can be raised at a cost which 
enables it to bear the expense of transportation to the most distant ports. 

All the productions of the temperate zone, nearly all of the semi-tropical fruits and 
plants that elsewhere are mere hot-house exotics, here thrive and yield abundantly, 
Even the man of moderate means can therefore surround himself and family with lux- 
uries and ornamental as well as useful plants, trees, and shrubbery that elsewhere 
entail heavy expense upon their owners and stamp them as men of wealth. The cot- 
tages of men of very moderate means in our smaller towns, not only in the valleys, bnt 
in the mining regions also, are often surrounded by a patch of garden and or(ihard, in 
which will be found not only the ordinary, familiar plants of an old Eastern home- 
stead, but the more delicate geraniums, oleanders, fuschias, heliotropes, verbenas, lilies, 
bulbous plants, cactus, roses, and a hundred others crowing, budding, and blooining 
in the ox)eu air all the year round. In addition to all the ordinary fruits, such as ap- 
ples, peaches, pears, quinces, plums, and small fruits and berries, may also be found the 
olive, orange, lime, citron, ligs of several kinds, pomegranate, English walnut, mul- 
berry, filbert, tobacco, cotton, sorghum, ramie ; and if the owner is disposed to experi- 
luent the list might be extended indefinitely. Thus not only does California offer to 
the agriculturist a profitable, but also a pleasant and attractive home, in which a fam- 
ily may be reared surrounded by all the influences which will render them contented, 
healthy, rntelligent and patriotic. 

The California Immigrant Union, of* San Francisco, is an association formed to pro- 
mote emigration to California. Its officers have published several pamphlets and other 
documents, containing reliable information concerning the resources and attractions of 
the State, which are supplied gratuitously to all who apply in person or by letter, and 
have been placed in many of the Eastern and European libraries and reading-rooms. 
They also endeavor to facilitate the travel and settlement of new comers, ana do not 
confine their oi)erations to any particular section of their State. No charge is made 
for any services rendered, and those desiring information concerning California may 
address the company by letter or otherwise. 

CHARLES S. CAPP, 
Manager California Immigrant Union. 

Hon. E. Young, 

Chief of Bureau of SiatisticSj Washington, D. C, 

[The following communications are deemed of sufficient interest to 
insert entire.] 

The lands within this division — Amador County — have never been brought into 
market by the Governraeut and only a small portion surveyed into sections, and the 
only title cultivators have to the lands is by an act of the State legislature, passed in 
1852, under which any citizen selecting and recording 160 acres of the public lands and 
actually residing thereon shall be protected in his possession. Under this act settlers 
have gone ui)ou the public lands in the mining counties, and have made such improve- 
meuts as now exist, this being the tenure by which lands are held in this district. 
There is, consequently, no fixed price per acre ; but these " possessory " claims can be 
purchased at this time at a very low figure, owing to the fact that the tide of immigra- 
tion flowing from the East mainly seeks the valley and coast counties. No fixed value 
attaeh(»s to any agricultural improvements in this county, as a general rule, outside of 
a certain " grant " in the western part of the county, hereinafter referred to. 

Tbe chief products of th(i district, outside of gold and lumber, are vegetables for ta- 
ble use in abundance, grapes, and fruits of every variety known to vinticulture and to 
horticulture jrfiud these branches of production, when they shall become properly under- 
stood, and markets are opened, will aflbrd profitable employment for largo populations. 
This county, from its western boundary to a point 30 miles east and 20 miles north 
and Routb, is most admirably adapted to the cultivation of the grape. I might safely 
say that almost every foot of the soil covering the above-named area is capable of sus- 
taining a vine, and as soon as markets shall be established, every vine can be made to 
produce a protit ou the labor bestowed upon its cultivation. 
When the lands of this district and other diatxicta aimVLaiV^ sv^vx^t^d «»Ilq1I be broo^ft 
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into market (If kept out* of the bands of speculators) and settled up by a class 
understanding the cultivation of the vine, it will not require a great lapse of time 
ere it will become densely populated with thriviug communities. 

Every known variety of grapes can be produced in abundance, and the fruit in the 
mountain districts is singularly free from the disease peculiar to the vine in other 
countiies. 

Had we markets for grapes at the prices paid in the valleys for an article inferior to 
our mountain productiou', no better field of profitable labor could be found for men of 
limited capital and industrious habits than the foot-hills of California. A vineyard of 
20 acres well cultivated, with a fair market, would not only be sufficient to support a 
large-size family, but by economy and industry the cultivator could lay by annually a 
surplus. But the present objections to a settlement and cultivation of the mountain 
districts are, first, a want of title to the lands, and second^ a market for mountain pro- 
duce. The wisdom of the Government will remedy the one, and time and the intrinsic 
value of the products will bring the other. Under our present mode of settlement, 
immigrants to the mountain districts, if citizens, under the possessory act referred to, 
can settle upon and occupy any 160 acres of unoccupied land and will be protected 
in their settlement by the provisions of the act unless the General Government should 
assert its superior right. 

But it is not the i)eculiar adaptation of the mountain districts to the prodnction of 
the grape, and, as a sequence, wines and brandies, that alone constitutes their v;il ik^ No 
part of the United States produces finer fruit of every variety peculiar to nori lu ru or 
temperate zones ; yet for the want of a market this branch of industry, like jill ot hers 
in mountain agriculture, has not been developed. Grapes, in this district, cnii bt? suc^ 
cessfully grown by cultivation alone without the aid of artificial irrigation, niul expe- 
rience has proven that cultivation produces a superior grape both for table use and for 
the finer variety of wines, than are those produced by artificial irrigation. 

The foot-hills of California present a wide field to-day for profitable industry if intel^ 
ligently bestowed ; and the cultivation of the vine, the manufacture of wines, brandies, 
and other liquors, besides her fruits of every variety, offer to the industrious and 
entei*prisinff a field in which comfort and comparative wealth wiU be the reward of 
intelligent labor. 

Aorain, above the grape lands begins a section of country well adapted to the pro- 
duction of northern fruits and vegetables, and as far as actual experience has gone, 
equally as well adapted to the hardier cereals ; still so little has been done to bring 
out the productive capacity of this region, that its true value will remain undeveloped 
until after the milder regions of the foot-hills shall become over-populated, and the 
current of immigration driven higher up the mountains ; still, at some future day, this 
** upper region " will be more sought after than other localities on account of its fine 
timber, pure cold water, its atmosphere devoid of all miasmas, its health and its agri- 
cultural capacities. Again, above this region lies a vast area of mountain lands covered 
with a heavy growth of as fine pine, spruce, and laurel timber as can be found in the 
world, but too elevated for agriculture. Independent of its valuable timber, it is like- 
wise valuable as summer and autumn grazing lands. Within this portion of the moun- 
tains vast herds of cattle and flocks of sheep can be pastured at the bare cost of herding, 
and as this entire region is unfit for cultivation it will remain perhaps for all time the 
pasture grounds for the cultivators and residents along the foot-hills below. 

The Arroyo Seco grant herein referred to contained about 49,000 acres, of which about 
30,000 acres were in this county. They have sold some 10,000 acres in this county ; and 
about 10,000 acres is good farming land and held at an average of $30 per acre. 

In renting their land the owners receive one-third, the tenants furnishing their own 
stock, implements, seeds, &c. 

During the fall of 1869 and summer of 1870 a portion of the public land in the middle 
part of Amador County has been surveyed and is open to entry under the " preemption" 
and "homestead" laws by actual settlers thereon. 

J. A. ROBINSON, 
Asaistant Assessor 2d Division 4th District California. 

Jackson, January 4, 1871. 

Santa Barbara, California, January 18, 1871. 

Dear Sir: Santa Barbara, on the Pacific coast, near the group of islands of the same 
name, is well protected from the northern winds of winter by a range of mountains 
three miles back from the sea. The county of the same name is 120 miles long and 60 
wide, its surface covered with mountains and lovely valleys, the bottom lands of which 
are more fertile than those of the Wabash or Mississippi. These valleys are mostly 
private property, held under Mexican grants, called ranches, containing from one to 
eleven square leagues, formerly sold at nominal prices, and now in the market at from 
two to ten dollars per acre. When subdivided, sold, and settled by enterprising people, 
these same acres will sell at from $25 to §100 ; and, when covered "with. &.w\^ \x^<^'^'axv^ 
vines, np to $1,000, and will pay good interest on alot^CiX «vx.\cl» 
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• So far as we know, these valleys are the most healthful aud genial in the world. Tho 
mercury generally ranges from 60^ to 80^ throughout the year j frost is seldom seen, 
and winter is our most charming season. 

The rain-fall is said to average about 14 inches per annum, just enough, and not a 
drop squandered in leaching out the soluble parts of the soil; and this is one of the 
reasons why our vegetation grows so luxuriantly. Irrigation for agricultural purposes 
is only resorted to where it is desired to raise crops out of season. 

The soil is a mixture of sand, clay, and vegetable mold, works easily in the proper 
time, yields bountifully, and, when deeply plowed and properly pulverized, receives, 
retains, and raises moisture by capillary attraction to such an extent that it is preferable 
to plant all hoed crops after the last rain, to prevent the germination of weeds; after 
w^hich they require little or no attention until harvest time. From 50 to 100 bushels of 
barley and corn are a common yield, and other crops in proportion. 

Our produce can be shipped on the ocean without the aid or cost of conveyance by 
railroads, and at almost nominal expense can bo offered in the best seaport markets 
of the world. Our beef is slaughtered from the fields at all seasons, and stock-raisers 
never provide a ton of hay except for their work-stock and saddle-horses. 

Earthquakes, few and far between, although terrific, are probably not more than one- 
tenth as destructive as lightning in the East. Lightning-rods and mad-stoues are never 
seen here. The woter is excellent ; change of temperature slow ; evaporation slight, 
and vicinity remarkably healthy. The people are mostly from the eastern States, are 
liberal, enterprising, educated, and refined. 

This country will eventually be noted for the production of the orange, lemon, olive, 
almond, English walnut, prune, peach, plum, fig, and grape ; five acres of which vviU be a 
fortune for a poor man. From the following facts those who are interested can make their 
own calculations. Judge F. has an olive tree which usually produces twenty dollars 
worth of fruit per annum. They commence bearing at three years of age,and at six should 
yield well. Mr. T. sold more than thirty dollars" worth of almonds from one tree in 
1868. Orange trees yield Irom $20 to $30 worth of fruit per annum, and lemons do about 
as well. Grapes are at home here, and we boast of the biggest grape-vine in the world, 
a foot in diameter, covering an arbor sixty by seventy-five feet, and yielding from four 
to six tons annually. 

From one to two hundred trees of the above varieties can be set to the acre. The 
English walnut, like the black walnut, is a much larger tree, aud is said to yield, when 
in lull bearing, from S50 to $100 worth of fruit. 

Our climate and soil are such that labor will make an Eden of our valley. 
Truly yours, 

O. L. ABBOTT. 

Hon. Edward Young, 

Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 
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Area, 60,975,300 acres. Population in 1870, 90,933. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

Wasco, Douglas, Lane^ Multnomah, Washington, Marion, and Clat- 
sop : it can. 

What is the price per a^re of small improved farms f State what propor- 
tion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the hind of build- 
ings. 

Wasco : thousands of acres of good land, unoccupied, at Government 
price ; improved ffirms, none for sale. Douglas : from $5 to $10 per acre ; 
all under fence ; generally very poor buildings. Lane: $10 to $15: one- 
fourth cultivated; all fenced; ordinary buildings. Multnomah: $10 to 
$20 ; one-fourth under cultivation ; all fenced ; ordinary farm buildings. 
Washington : $10 to $20 ; less than one-fourth under cultivation ; about 
one-half fenced ; buildings moderately good. Marion : $25 ; all under 
fence ; good buildings. Clatsop : none for sale. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is elearedj 
and how miwh, if any, is fenced f 
Wasco : settlements sijarse ; laud roWvng vmOi ^t^vcX^-, tiq ^\;d»t^ price. 
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Douglas : $2 to $3 per acre ; nearly all cleared ; none fenced. Lane : $2 
to $5; none fenced; none cleared. Multnomah: $4; none cleared; none 
fenced. Washington: $2 to $5. Marion: $125 to $5; about one-fourth 
cleared; none fenced. Clatsop: $3 to $5; none cleared; none fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what sliare does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stoekj imple- 
ments^ or seeds f 

Wasco : no cash rents ; the general rule is to furnish seeds, team, im- 
plements, &c., and give one-half the product. Douglas, Lane, Washington, 
and Clatsop: the same. Multnomah: $7peracre^ Marion: $3; shares, 
one- third to owner, furnishing nothing; or two-thirds if he furnish. 

What are the chief articles of production, and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



•Articles of production. 



Wheat per bushel . . 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oats . 
Do. 
Do. 



do. 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do, 



Potatoes do. . . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Hay per ton 

Do do... 

Do do... 



Prices. 



60 to $1 00 

70 to 1 10 

75 to 1 00 

1 00 

37i 

40 

50 

40 

50 

60 

12 00 

15 00 

20 00 



Counties. 



Washington, Lane. 

Marion. 

Douglas. 

Wasco. 

Lane. 

Washington. 

Douglas, Marion, Clatsop. 

Multnomah. 

Marion. 

Clatsop. 

Lane, Multnomah. 

Clatsop. 

Marion. 



Wliat is the distance to a marJcet town, a railroad station, or a steamboat 
landing f 

Wasco: various distances, from the jump of a squirrel to 350 miles; 
railroads, none. Douglas : 80 miles to tide- water of the Pacific Ocean. 
Lane : steamboat landing in the county. Multnomah : from 1 to 10 
miles. Washington: 3 miles from this place. Marion and Clatsop: 
greatest distance 20 miles. 

What is the general quality of land and the hind of timber f 

Wasco : alluvial soil ; timber — fir, pine, cedar, oak, ash, and soft ma- 
ple. Douglas : black sandy loam ; oak, maple, ash, alder, myrtle, laurel, 
lir, pine, hemlock, yew, and cedar. Lane : land good ; oak, ash, &c. 
Multnomah : clayey loam, best quality, ver;^ productive ; fir and ash 
timber. Washington : excellent soil ; oak ash and pine timl3er. Marion : 
good ; fir, oak, and ash. Clatsop : good land ; hemlock and pine on up- 
land, maple, &c., on bottom land ; very rich soil. 

For wliat kind of labor is there a demand ? 

Wasco: no particular kind over another; the demand for labor, at 
remunerative prices, is good. Douglas : all kinds ; mechanics, farmers, 
loggers, mill-tenders, coal-miners, and gold-miners. Washington, Ma- 
rion, and Lane : all kinds. Multnomah : farm and mechanical labor ; 
but particularly female house-help, which is very scarce. Clatsop: 
school-teachers, fishermen, sailors, carpenters, coopers, sawyers, lum- 
bermen, tinsmiths, and female servants. 

WJiat mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress requir- 
ing skilled labor f 

Wasco : one woolen-mill, one grist-m\\\, ovii ^^^^xtil ^w^-\ss^%. ^^>5o^- 
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las: one woolea-mill and seven saw-mills. Multnomah: iron found^es 
and machine-shops, flour-mills, and barrel factories. Washington : grist 
and sawmills. Marion: three woolen-mills. Clatsop: saw-mills — steam 
and water power, fish-canning establishments, tinsmiths' shops, &c. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in pro- 
gress requiring common labor ? If so, how far distant f, 

Wasco: one railroad and branch mint in course of construction. 
Douglas : wagon-road to the coast, 60 miles in length, to be completed 
this year. Multnomah and Lane: railroad in progress. Washington 
and Marion : yes ; Oregon Central Eailroad. Clatsop : United States 
custom-house is being built of cut stone— just commenced — will be two 
or three years in building. 

Please state any advantages ichich your district can offer to laborers^ m>e- 
chanicSy or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
watered^ yet unoccupied f 

Wasco: we want an industrious poj^ulation, coming from the older 
States, who are not afraid to take hold of the plow or drive a team. 
Douglas and Lane : there is a great deal of land unoccupied and of good 
quality, and a demand for laborers of steady habits, honest and indus- 
trious. Multnomah : nearly all classes of mechanics and laborers will 
readily find employment here for about eight months in the year; a 
large quantity of good land, well watered, yet unoccupied. Clatsop : 
the best and largest body of Government land in this State is in this 
county ; land enough for 1,000 farms, in one body, 30 miles south from 
Astoria; good market; good prices; railroad soon to be built; there are 
about 600 men engaged here in salmon-fishing and 200 in lumbering; 
wood-choppers are ih demand. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stocJc, sound and In good condition f 



County. 



Wasco 

Douglas 

Lane 

Multnomah — 
Washington ... 

Marion 

Clatsop 

Average, 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


Working 

horses, 

each. 


Working 

mules, 

each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


$80 to 150 

100 

100 

80 

125 

100 to 125 

75 to 150 


$75 to 200 
125 
100 
100 
100 
75 to 150 
50 to 150 


$100 to 200 
125 
125 
150 
100 
100 to 150 
50 to IOC 


$30 to 50 
25 
30 
40 
40 
35 to 50 
40 


$3 to 4 00 
2 00 
1 50 

1 75 

2 50 
2 OO 

2 to 5 00 


$107 85 


$117 85 


$121 42 


$36 71 


$2 39 



Hogs. 



Co. x>er Ih. 

4c. per lb. 

Hg. per lb. 

5c. per lb. 

5c. per II). 
5 to Go. p. lb. 
4 to 6c. p. lb. 

4} cents. 



[The following facts concerning Oregon, from a statement prepared 
by Mr. John W. Drake, secretary of the Board of Statistics and Immi- 
gration of Portland, Oregon, are indorsed by Hon. H. W. Corbett, United 
States Senator from that State, and inserted at his request:] 

Of the entire area of the State, about 25,000,000 acres are adapted to 
agriculture, and about the same quantity to grazing purposes, the re- 
mainder being mountain land, valuable only for its immense forests of 
timber. Of the agricultural and grazing lands, not over 6 per cent, has 
passed from the Government into the hands of private parties, and the 
quantity under cultivation would not exceed 2 per cent. 

The Cascade range of mountains, crossing the State from north to 
south, divides it into two main divisions — the eastern and western, each 
division having its own distinct i:)eculiarities of climate, soil, and topog- 
raphy. In the western division, lying at the base of, and in a general 
jmraUel direction with, the Cascade range, are three large fertile valleys, 
separated from each other and from the sea-coa^l\>^ \o^ xwck^'^%<it mouiit- 
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ains. Taken together these valleys form a continuous chain of settle- 
ments from Northern California to the Columbia Eiver, the northern 
boundary of Oregon. The Willamette Valley, the largest of the three, 
occupies the northern part of the western division, with its waters flow- 
ing into the Columbia, and navigable the entire length of the valley. 
The Eogue Eiver^ Valley lies in the southern part, and the Umpqua 
Valley between the two. The waters of the Eogue Eiver and the Ump- 
qua break through the Coast range, discharging into the ocean. Eogue 
Eiver is not navigable, but the Umpqua is navigable, for light-draught 
vessels, to Scottsburg, 25 miles from its mouth. The valley of the WiU 
lamette, containing the oldest settlements in Oregon, is 125 miles long, 
has a breadth of about 40 miles ; and, in view of its advantages of soil, 
climate, and market facilities, is considered to be the finest and best 
agricultural region of the Pacific slope. The area of its arable lands is 
sufficient for the support ot a million of people. The river flowing 
through its center, with its innumerable tributaries and rivulets, fur- 
nish the valley with a constant supply of the best mountain water for 
agricultural purposes, and with motive power for the use of mills. The 
Umpqua and Eogue Eiver Valleys are equally well watered, but are 
much smaller and of more irregular surface. 

Western Oregon, throughout its mountain ranges and along the coast, 
is heavily timbered, while the valleys consist of alternate stretches of 
timber and prairie. Cedar, pine, fir, hemlock, spruce, oak, ash, alder, 
soft maple, and balm, or cotfconwood, are the principal varieties of timber 
adapted to the farmer's use. 

Eastern Oregon is on an elevated plateau, intersected with numerous 

water-courses flowing in a general northerly direction into the Columbia. 

* * * « * * * 

Soil and products. — Wheat and oats are the leading grain crops 
of Western Oregon; the climate and soil seem to have a special adapta- 
tion to their growth, and to the maturity and i)erlection of the grain. 
Corn and barley are cultivated to some extent, and good crops of both 
have been raised in the valleys: but with exceptions in favor of a few 
localities, they are /»ot regarded as being adapted to the climate. In 
Eogue Eiver Valley, however, barley makes a good crop, yielding 30 to 
50 bushels per acre, and corn is grown every year in some parts of the 
Willamette and Umpqua Valleys. In the Willamette V<alley rye and 
buckwheat are raised to a small extent. The yield per acre is from 25 
to 30 bushels for rye, and 40 to 50 for buckwheat. 

Wheat is a sure crop anywhere in Western Oregon. It is free from 
the ravages of insects, rust, blight, and other deleterious influences com- 
mon to some sections of the United States. Several varieties of both 
winter and spring wheat are cultivated, and do well. Winter wheat is 
put in the ground in October or November, and spring wheat from 
February to May, according to season, condition of ground, &c. The 
yield per acre, ordinarily, ranges from 20 to 40 bushels, many farmers 
claiming that with reasonably good cultivation an average of 30 bushels, 
one year with another, can be depended on. In the history of the white 
settlement of Western Oregon — a period of about thirty years — there 
has never been a failure of the wheat crop. The quality of the grain 
is superior, attaining to more than the ordinary weight per bushel, and 
making a quality of flour that commands the highest prices in San 
Francisco and New York. A cargo of wheat shipped in the spring of 
1869 by a business fixm of Portland to Liverpool, entered into competi- 
tion with wheat from all parts of the world, and brought the hi^h<Eist 
price current at the time. 
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Oats are the principal grain raised for feed, particularly in theUmpqua 
and Willamette Valleys. Always a sure crop, the yield is from 50 to 
100 bushels per acre. A large quantity is shipped every year to Sau 
Francisco, which sells from 10 to 15 cents per 100 pound higher than 
those produced in California. * * * # * * 

In the Willamette Valley the cultivation of flax is beginning to en- 
gage the attention of farmers. The seed used is the Bombay variety, 
yielding a large crop of seed, but i)roducing a fiber small in quantity and 
of inferior quality. The yield ranges from 25 to 30 bushels per acre. 
The California oil-mills have contracted this year for the product of six 
thousand acres in Linn County, the seed to be delivered at 2J cents per 
pound ; while at the oil-mills at Salem, in this State, the same price is 
to be paid for the product of three thousand acres. 

Fruit is raised with unusual success. The trees come into full bearing 
in three years from trans{)lanting, and with very little care or cultivation 
yield heavy crops of fruit of the finest quality. Apples, pears, plums, 
quinces, cherries, currants, and all descriptions of small fruits and ber- 
ries have a special adaptation to the moist climate and sea air of West- 
ern Oregon. Peaches, apricots, grapes, and that class of fruits requiring 
a hot, dry climate, do not succeed so well in the northern part of the 
Willamette Valley and along the coast ; but in Eogue Kiver Valley, 
and the hilly country west of it, where the climate is hotter and dryer, 
more nearly approaching that of California, that class of fruit is suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Thus far fruit trees in Oregon have been entirely 
exempt from the diseases incident to their cultivation in the majority of 
the older States. 

Among the grasses, timothy, blue grass, and clover are the kinds 
mostly cultivated ; the former to a large extent as a hay crop. On the 
swales and ash bottoms it yields two to three tons per acre, very often 
without any cultivation, except to sow the seed after the ground has 
been cleared of brush and burnt over. The abundant growth of wild 
grass renders unnecessary any extensive cultivation of grass for pas- 
turing i)urposes. 

Garden vegetables of all kinds and the various root crops are cultiva- 
ted very successfully in all parts, particularly so on the timber lands and 
creek bottoms, where the yield of these products is very large. Except 
in a few instances for gardening purposes, irrigation of the soil is not 
practiced in Western Oregon. The abundant rains of spring and early 
summer together with the fertility of the soil render it unnecessary. 

Eastern Oregon consists of high table land and rolling prairies, with 
a number of valleys along its water courses, of considerable extent. 
Taken as a whole, it is especially adapted to grazing purposes, although 
its valleys contain farming lands equal in productiveness to those of 
any country ; and in many places the high prairies have produced excel- 
lent crops of grain, ^orth of the Blue Mountains, or what is known as 
the great plain of the Columbia, the soil of the high lands is a sandy 
loam, producing in its natural state a heavy growth of wild bunch-grass 
of the most nutritious quality. In the central and southern portions of 
this division of the State, the high lands are rugged and broken, the 
surface of the country, sometimes for miles in extent, being covered 
w4th broken trap-rock ; still, with the exception of a few barren spots, 
the growth of bunch-grass is undiminished, either in quantity or quality. 
It springs up fresh and green in the first warm days of early spring, and 
in a few weeks stock begin to fatten on it. By burning over the gi'ound 
a full growth is produced, which by the middle of October makes good 
graziugj and lasts through the short ^viut^it oi t\\^t section of the 
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country. It was the custom of the Indians of Oregon in former years to 
raise large herds of horses without providing for them any feed for the 
winter. The settlers and stock-raisers there now raise and fatten every 
year thousands of cattle, grazing them the year round. Fat beef cattle, 
wintered and fattened on the *' range,'' have been shipped down to Co- 
lumbia, and thence to Victoria, on Yancouvei^s Island, to market, as 
early in the spring'as the middle of March. 

The valleys of Eastern Oregon have a rich soil of black loam, pro- 
ducing wheat, oats, barley, corn, vegetables, and fruits. Wheat suc- 
ceeds equally as well as in Western Oregon, while barley does much 
better, often yielding as high as sixty to eighty bushels per acre. Corn 
makes a good crop in many of the v^alleys, the warm, dry summer 
weather of this region being adapted to its growth and maturity. Some 
of the tender fruits and vegetables, as peaches, grapes, melons, toma- 
toes, and sweet-potatoes, are being cultivated with good success. To- 
bacco has succeeded well in several instances. In a general sense, the 
range of farm products varies very little from that of Western Oregon, 
making due allowance for the different adaptabilities of a dry climate. 
Irrigation is resorted to occasionally for the better production of garden 
vegetables and fruits ; but thus far it has not been found necessary in 
the cultivation of any kind of grain crops. It is claimed by the people 
of Eastern Oregon that for productiveness its valleys cannot be excelled 
on the Pacific slope. The absence of timber in the valleys is, of course, 
a disadv^antage, but the neighboring mountains afford an inexhaustible 
supply. Water of good qualit}^ is plentiful in all the valleys, but the 
number of springs and running brooks is much less than in Western 
Oregon. 

Climate. — The various influences of mountain ranges, extended 
plains, contiguity to the sea, the prevailing winds, and other causes, 
operate to make a climate as varied as are the peculiarities of its numer- 
ous localities. Latitude on the northwest coast of America is no index 
to the character of the climate. Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, situated on nearly the same degree of latitude as Quebec, has a 
summer temperature 8^ cooler, and a winter temperature 30^ warmer 
than that place. It is only in the high altitudes of the mountain ranges 
that deep snows and harsh winters have any existence in Oregon. 

The first thing that impresses a stranger in passing from Western into 
Eastern Oregon is the very decided change noticeable everywhere in the 
atmosphere, vegetation, and general aspect of the country. This is due 
chiefly to the difference in the climate of the two sections. Western 
Oregon has a wet climate, while the eastern part has a dry one. 

The wintex of Eastern Oregon, though of short duration, generally 
brings with it several inches of snow on the table lands and in the val- 
leys. The weather is usually dry, but quite cold. Snow remains from 
three to six weeks, in the months of December and January, some sea- 
sons 5 in others only a few days. The spring begins in February and 
lasts to the end of May, with warm, pleasant weather, and rain suffi- 
cient for vegetation. The summers are hot and dry, but not sultry or 
oppressive. It is very seldom that rain falls in summer or early fall ; 
still the freshness of the mountain air renders the days pleasant and the 
nights cool and refreshing. The range of the thermometer is rather 
above the summer temperature of Western Oregon, sometimes reaching 
to lOQo, but only at rare intervals. Ordinarily the thermometer indi- 
cates 900 as about the highest summer temperature, and 10° as the 
lowest for winter, although these limits may not mark the extremes in 
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the case of an uncommonly hard winter or warm sammer, occurring once 
in from five to eight years. 

The amount of rainfall in Western Oregon is regarded by some as an 
objection to the climate; but, though large, it has been generally over- 
rated. Western Oregon has strictly but two seasons, the wet and dry. 
An ordinary rainy season begins early in November, and continues to 
tbe 1st of April, usually, with intermissions of good weather in January 
and February of a few days' or a few weeks' duration. These intervals 
are generally accompanied by a few inches of snow, raw, cold weather, 
and sharp frosts, constituting the only approach to actual winter to which 
the country is subject. From April to the end of June the weather is 
usually warm, pleasant, and showery. The dry season proper com- 
mences about the 1st of July and continues to the end of October, inter- 
rupted by a week's rainy weather in September. The prevailing wind 
is from the Dorthwest,«a sea breeze that keeps the temperature down. 
Tbe nights are cool and refreshing to men who do outdoor work, although 
the ettect is not beneficial so far as corn-raising is concerned. The 
extremes of heat and cold in Western Oregon may be put at 14^ for the 
lowest and 82^ as the highest range of the thermometer, although a few 
instances have occurred in which these limits were passed. 

Although a rainy country, Oregon is not subject to high tempests, 
terrific hailstorms, earthquakes, or other like phenomena, so common 
and destructive in some States. Observations made by Government 
ofiBcers show that in twenty-one years Oregon had only three winds 
moving at the rate of 45 miles an hour, with a force of 10 pounds to the 
square foot. ****##*• 

Market facilities. — The Columbia Eiver forms the northern bound- 
ary of Oregon, and is navigable to the Willamette, 100 miles from 
the sea, at all seasons of the year, for sea-going vessels. Above the 
Willamette it is navigable by regularly established lines of river 
steamers to Wallula, a distance of 240 miles, with two interruptions, 
one of G miles at the Cascades, and one of 14 miles at the Dalles, where 
portages are made by means of railroads forming connections with the 
boats. Above Wallula the Columbia and one of its tributaries, the 
Snake River, is navigated to Lewiston during periods of high water — a 
point in Idaho Territory at the base of the Bitter Eoot Mountains, and 
over 400 miles from the ocean. 

The Willamette River is navigable to Portland, 12 miles from its 
mouth, for ocean steamers and sea-going vessels 5 and above Portland 
for river steamers as high as Harrisburg at all seasons, and during high 
water as far as Eugene City, a distance of 200 miles from Portland by 
the course of the river. The Yam Hill and Tualatin Rivers, tributary 
to the Willamette, flowing from the west, are navigable during periods 
of high water to the interior of large agricultural districts situated in 
Yam Hill and Washington Counties. 

The business of that part of Oregon drained by these waters employs 
about thirty river steamboats. All points of the Columbia, from the 
Dalles down, and on the Willamette, from Salem down, are in daily 
communication with Portland. San Francisco is the principal market 
for the products of the Willamette Valley, although a large trade exists 
with British Columbia and the lumbering districts of Puget Sound, 
and cargoes of wheat, flour, and other Oregon products are often shipped 
to the Sandwich Islands, China, Australia, South America, New York, 
and Liverpool, direct from Portland. Farmers, as a rule, dispose of 
their crops to the mills located in their own neighborhoods, or to dealers 
in Portland^ who ship to foreign markets on their own account. 
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In Eastern Oregon the farmers have a home market in their own 
mining camps and new settlements and those of the Territories of Idaho 
and Montana. Consequently, i)rices rule higher than in Western Ore- 
gon, except in live stock, in which there is very little, if any, difference. 
Live stock finds a market not only in the mining districts, but in the 
neighboring States and Territories, and in British Columbia. 

Price of farming lands. — In Western Oregon farms are of large 
size — generally 040 acres, often twice that size — a natural result of 
the policy adopted by the General Government toward the early settlers. 
The settlements of the Willamette Valley cover an area about equal to 
the State of Connecticut, but its population is only about 75,000 or 
80,000; As a matter of course, only a small proportion of the land is 
under cultivation. Land is cheap, because there is so much of it in pro- 
portion to population. 

In Eastern Oregon the amount of Government land still vacant is 
very large. The section of country known as the Klamath Lake region, 
in the southwestern corner of Eastern Oregon, is as large as the State 
of Rhode Island. About half of it is the finest kind of arable prairie 
land ; the remainder good grazing and timber lands, all well watered. 
This entire section of country does not now contain over 40 or 50 set- 
tlers. In the northern part of Eastern Oregon is a strip of high, rolling 
prairie land, 10 or 15 miles wide, skirting the northern base of the 
Blue Moimtains, and extending from the Cascade Mountains to the east- 
ern line of the State, a distance of 150 miles. It is reasonably well wa- 
tered ; timber convenient on the adjacent mountains, and well adapted 
to grain-growing, grazing, and dairy purposes. Its present number of 
settlers is very small. 

Mineral resources. — Gold mines were discovered in Grant and 
Baker Counties, in Eastern Oregpn, in 1861, and have been worked con- 
tinuously every year since then. Like the mines of Southern Oregon, 
they are mostly placers located on the bars, banks, and in the beds of 
streams, and depend on heavy snows in the mountains and an abund- 
ance of water for successful working. They furnish constant employ- 
ment to about 2,000 men. 

Coal-mining is carried on at Coos Bay to a considerable extent. The 
principal vein at that point extends along a ridge bordering the bay, 
convenient of access for 12 or 15 miles, and is being worked at present 
by two companies. The coal is a good quality of soft or bituminous 
coal, and. finds ready sale in San Francisco. Vessels are constantly 
loading at the mines, and departing for that market. The coal deposit 
has been worked about fifteen years, and promises to be inexhaustible. 
Coal of the same variety has been found in large quantities at several 
other i)oints on the coast. • 

Extensive beds of iron ore exist at several points in the northwestern 
part of the State. At Oswego, six miles above Portland, on the banks 
of the Willamette Kiver, the Oregon Iron Company has erected works 
for reducing the ore of an extensive deposit in that neighborhood. The 
works of this company, although of small capacity, have supplied the 
founderies of the State with pig iron for the past three years, and also 
shipped considerable quantities to San Francisco. The iron is of very 
fine compact grain, superior for most kinds of work to the best Scotch 

LxBiBERiNa RESOURCES. — It has already been stated that the moun- 
tain ranges of Oregon are heavily timbered. The principal lumbering 
establishments are located on the Columbia Eiver, below the junction of 
the Willamette, and at various points ou tli^ c,o^^\j,^\ifc\L^\?^^\i^^V^'^^ 
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and arms of the sea provide safe anchorage for small craftj and where 
the forests are easy of access from navigable waters. In the interior of 
the State are many small mills erected for the imrpose of supplying 
tljcir own immediate neighborhoods, conducted solely with reference to 
that object. 

The varieties of timber adapted to general lumbering purposes are 
the red, white, and yellow fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock, and in some parts 
of the interior pine and larch. The yellow fir is the main dependence 
for all purposes requiring strength and elasticity. Cedar is used for 
posts, and in foundations where it will come in contact with the ground, 
on account of its durable qualities in such situations. An excellent 
quality of ash is obtained along thestreams and on the low lands in-West- 
ern Oregon, suitable for various mechanical purposes ; but there is no 
hiclvory or other timber suitable for wagon or carriage work. Lumber, 
like other Oregon i^roducts, linds its principal market at San Francisco 
and in the southern part of Caliibrnia. On the Columbia River, below 
the junction of the Willamette, there are a number of small mills in 
oi)eration. Two of the largest have a capacity of 15,000 feet per day 
each. The others average from 3,000 to 10,000 feet per dayi One isnow 
in course of construction at the mouth of the river calculated to cut 
from 40,000 to 50,000 feet every ten hours. A small part of the lumber 
made on the Lower Columbia is consumed at Portland; the bulk of 
it goes to San Francisco, China, South America, the Sandwich Islands, 
and Mexico. 

Schools. — The school fund of this State is under the management of 
a board of commissioners, who loan it at the rate of ten per cent, per 
annum interest, secured by mortgage on real estate. This fund amounted 
in 1868 to 8242,228, bringing an annual interest of $24,222, to be dis- 
tributed by law. to the several counties for common school purposes, the 
amount to which each county is entitled being determined by a census 
of it§ children of the prescribed age. Each county levies a tax yearly 
for common school purposes, and each school district is authorized by 
law to levy a tax, in addition, sufficient to make the schools free to all 
and to keep them open the entire year. This is the case in all of the 
larger towns and most populous districts. 

Emigrant routes to Oregon. — From all parts of the country on 
the Atlantic sea- board there are two practicable routes of travel to 
Oregon. 

1st. By railway, across the continent. This is the more expeditious 
route of the two, and for emigrants for any i)oint in the Western States 
is preferable to the other. Through tickets to San Francisco can be 
purchased at all the large cities of the Atlantic States, making the 
connection with the main line of road at Chicago or Omaha. The 
usual time consumed in making the trip to San Francisco is about seven 
days from New York and six from Chicago. From San Francisco to 
Portland, Oregon, the trip is made by ocean steamer in about four 
days ; distance, 640 miles. 

2d. From Xew York to San Francisco by ocean steamer, via Panama. 
The steamers of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company leave l!^ew York 
on the 5th and 21st of each month ; time to San Francisco, twenty-two 
days. The fare by this route is somewhat subject to fluctuation, but 
always lower than the fare by railway. Passengers by this route are 
allowed a larger quantity of baggage free than by railway, and would 
not have to pay as high rates on extra baggage. 
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KEYADA. 

Area, 29,319,680 acres. Population in 1870, 42,491. 

Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

White Pine, Esmeralda, Humboldt: yes, it can. Lander: only a 
limited number of farmers are required here, as it does not pay to raise 
more than enough for home consumption. Storey : there is no farming 
land in this division. Ormsby and Nye : the same. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ hoic much is fenced j and the kind of 
buildings? 

Lyon and Churchill: all mineral lands. White Pine: very little 
improved Government or State lands; scarcely any under cultivation. 
Lander: about $5 per acre; about one- tenth under cultivation and 
fenced; buildings usually adobe, and not very good. Esmeralda: 
very little land fenced in this county ; from $4 . to $10 per acre ; 
"wooden buildings. Storey :. principally mining land. Ormsby, Hum- 
boldt, and Nye : the same. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landj tchat proportion is cleared ^ 
and how much^if any^ is fenced? 

Lyon and Churchill: very small proportion tillable. White Pine: 
$1 25 per acre, generally prairie. Lander, Esmeralda, Humboldt, and 
Nye : Government price ; all cleared by nature ; none fenced. 

What is tJie yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
tchat share does the owner receive? Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Lander : farms are invariably rented on shares ; the owner finds seeds 
and implements, and gets one-third of the product. Esmeralda: where 
the owner finds teams, seeds, and implements, he receives one-half; 
oth'erwise, one-third. Humboldt: there is no fixed rental valu^; on 
sliares, the lessee usually receives one-half of the crop, the lessor finding 
the seeds, &c. 

What are the chief articles of production, and what are the present prices 
of some of tliem ? 



Ai' tides of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


"Wheat per pound . . 

Corn do 

Barley do 

Do do 

Do do 

Potatoes do 

Do do 

Do do 

Oats do 

Rye do 


$0 06 
03 
03 
03i 
04 

m 

03 

05 

• 05 

04 


Esmeralda. 

Esmeralda. 

Lyon, ChurchiU. 

Lander. 

Esmeralda. 

Lyon, ChurcMU. 

Lander. 

Esmeralda. 

Esmeralda. 

Esmeralda. 



Storey, Ormsby, and Nye produce bullion. 

What is the distance to a market town, a railroad station, or a steamboat 
landing ? 

Esmeralda and White Pine : 120 miles to railroad. Lander : a rail- 
road runs through the north end of the county^ 90 mlle^ fticyca. ksv^^css.. 
Storey : 22 miles. Humboldt : 20 miles, ^^e^ \ \^^ TcSkfe!s»o 
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What is the general quality of land and the Jcind of timber f 

Lyon and Gljurcliill : mineral land ; i)ine timber. White Pine: land 
good, but requires irrigation ; timber — mountain mahogany and dwarfish 
inne. Lander : plenty of land of good quality, but no Water to irrigate 
with, and no timber except a little on. the mountains. Esmeralda : iu 
the valleys and on the streams there is good farming land 5 the wood is 
nut-pine. Storey : the lands are of a semi-desert character ; the timber 
is nut-pine or piiion ; it has all been cut for fuel or furnace wood. 
Ormsby : good land ; pine timber. Humboldt : generally desert, with a 
few fertile spots,* timber of two kinds — stunted pine and mountain 
mahogany. Nye : birch and small nut pine. 

For tchat Tcind of labor is there a demand f 

Lyon and Churchill : miners. White Pine and Nye : none. Ormsby: 
wood-choppers. Lander and Esmeralda: miners, $4 per day; also 
farmers and wood-choppers. Storey: miners and mechanics. Hum- 
boldt : miners, mill-hands, farm laborers, and mechanics. 

^Sliat mills or factories J if any , are in operation or in progress requiring 
sldlled labor f 

Lyon and Churchill : quartz-mills, crushing and working ores. White 
Pine, Esmeralda, and Humboldt": quartz-mills. Ormsby: quartz-mills 
and saw-mills. Storey : thirty-six quartz-mills, containing an aggregate 
of G23 stamps; 1,510 horse-power is employed therein; they afford 
facilities for crushing 850 tons per day. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other publie worlcs in progress 
requiring common labor? Ifso^ how far distant? 

Lyon and Churchill : Virginia and Truckee Eailroad, 4 miles distant. 
Ormsby : about 20 miles distant. 

Flease state any advantages ichich your district can offer to laborers^ 
mechanics^ or small farmers. Is there irtuch land^ of good quality and well 
%vatered^ yet unoccupied ? ^ 

Lyon and Churchill : the advantages are chiefly in favor of miijers, 
mill-wrights, engineers, &c. White Pine : almost unlimited fa€ilities 
for grazing and stock-raising. Lander : plenty of good land, but not 
well watered. Esmeralda : the land in this county has to be irrigated 
from streams ; we have plenty of good quartz ledges in this county, but 
the mill-men charge $25 per ton for crushing. Storey : laborers, $3 50 
per day ; mechanics, $6 to $7 ; miners, $4. Ormsby : there is a demand 
for common laborers and mechanics at good wages. Humboldt : steady 
work and high wages for mechanics and miners. Nye: none at present. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good condition ? 



Counties. 



Lvon 

White Piuo... 

Lauder ^.. 

Esiuwalda 

Storey 

Humboldt 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per i)air. 



$225 
100 
150 
$100 to 150 
150 
150 



$150 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$175 

$80 to 100 

75 

75 to 150 

100 

125 



eil2 91 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$200 
150 
100 
$100 to 200 
150 
200 



$158 33 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$100 
40 
40 
$40 to 100 
60 
60 



$61 66 



Sheep, 
eaciL 



$7 

5 
4 

$2 50 to 3 50 
6c. lb., on ft. 
3 50 



$4 75 



Ho£8, each. 



$20, in coin. 

$10 to 30 
2 50to6 

lOc.lb.jOnft. 

$15, in coin. 



$14 23 
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WASHINGTON TERRITOEY. 

Area, 112,730,240 a<5res. Population in 1870, 23,955. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable term^ f 

Walla-Walla and Stevens : it can ; there is a great amount of public 
land not taken up. 

• Wliat is the price per acre of small improved farms f State tchat pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ Jww much is fenced^ and the kind of 
buildings ? 

Walla- Walla : from $5 to $20 per acre ; all or a part of it under cul- 
tivation and fenced ; buildings frame or log. Stevens : about 85 per 
acre ; the improvements are much the same as in all new countries, 
^az, log buildings. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, wMt proportion is clearedj 
and Jiow much^ if any^ is fenced f 

Walla- Walla : nearly all the farming land in this county is prairie, 
the price ranging from $1 25 to $5 per acre; no clearing required. 
Stevens: Government lands are open for preemption at $1 25 per acre. 

TV/ia* is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares ^ 
tchat share does the owner receive ? Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Walla- Walla: farms may be rented on good terms. Stevens: the 
owner furnishes stock and seed and receives one-third of all the pro- 
duce. 

What are tJw chief articles of production, and wJiat are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 

Walla- Walla : wheat, $1 per. bushel ; oats, 75 cents ; barley, 2 to 2^ 
cents i)er pound ; potatoes, Irish, 1 J cents per pound ; sweet-potatoes, 
5 to G cents. Stevens : wheat, $2 per bushel ) oats, $1 ; vegetables, from 
$1 to $5. 

What is the distance to a market town, a railroad station, or a steamboat 
landing f 

Walla- Walla : the city of Walla- Walla is a market town, distance 5 
to 30 miles ; no railroad stations ; nearest steamboat landing 32 miles. 
Stevens : the produce of this county is taken to mining camps, from 75 
to 500 miles distant. 

What is the general quality of land and the kind of timber f 

Walla- Walla : black rich alluvial soil with some clay ; timber — birch, 
alder, piue, fii\ cottonwood, balm, locust, and yew. Stevens : the land 
is extremely lertile } mostly black loam ; pine, fir, turmeric, birch, and 
cedar. 

For tchat kind of labor is there a demand? 

Walla- Walla: all kinds. Stevens: farm laborers and some skilled 
workmen would find employment. 

What mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Walla- Walla : flour and saw mills and sash, door, and blind factories. 
Stevens : three grist-mills and two saw-mills ; one of the saw-mills be- 
longs to the Government. 

Are tliere in your vicinity any railroads or oilier public works in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Walla- Walla: we expect soon to see the Northern Pacific Eailroad 
commenced which, when in operation, will make this a gi^eat country. 
Stevens : the Northern Pacific Eaikoad a\>o\xt "1 o mWfe's* ix^svs^Vvstv^. 
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Please state any advantages zvMch your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
clianics^ or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and tccll 
tcatered, yet tinoccupied f 

Walla- Wallii : there is plenty of good land .vet unoccupied, and water 
for irrigation ^s easily obtaiued. Stevens : this county contains about 
30,000 square miles, and only about one-twentieth of it is now occii- 
I)ied ; about 300 settlers have come into the southern part of the couuty 
this year; gold is found almost everywhere, but the county has not 
been thoroughly prospected yet. / 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stoclc^ sound and in good condition f 



Counties. 


Working 

oxca, 
per pair. 


Woiking 

horses, 

each. 


Working 

mules, 

each. 


Milch cotvs, 
.each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


Hogs. 


Walla- Walla 


$80 to 150 
125 


$100 to 150 
75 to 100 


$125 to 200 

100 


$30 to 50 
45 to 70 


$2 25 to 4 00 
10 00 


4 to 6 cts. lb. 


Stevens 


$5 to 20 each. 




» 


A.vera<^G 


$120 


$100 


$131 


$48 50 


$3 12^ 









^EEEITOEY OF MONTAIsTA.* 

Area, 92,010,040 acres. Population in 1870, 20,594. 

Can land he xmrchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

Lewis and Ghirke : yes ; land newlj^ surveyed is now subject to entry 
at Government price. Deer Lodge aud Gallatin : yes. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms ? State what pro- 
jyortion has been tinder cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the hind oj 
buildings. 

Small improved farms are valued according to the improvements upon 
them ; well improved, they are valued at from 83 to 85 per acre; geue- 
rally log buildings. Deer Lodge : from 810 to 830. Gallatin : $1 to 810 
per acre. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleared, 
and how much, if any, is fenced ? 

Lewis and Clarke : 81 25 per acre ; all bottom land is free from tim- 
ber ', the hills are covered with pine, spruce, and fir; the borders of the 
streams i^roduce cottonwood and aspen. Deer Lodge: unimproved 
land has no value, the entire valleys being one great pasture and re- 
quiring no fences. Gallatin : 81 GO per acre, Government price 5 none 
fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms? If rented on shares, 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
ments^ or seeds f 

Lewis and Clarke : nearly all are rented on shares, generally the owner 
supplying the stock necessary to work the same, and receiving in some 
localities one-half, and in others two-thirds of the product. Deer Lodge 
and Gallatin : the owner furnishing team, seeds, &c., receives one-half 
the product. 

* Omitted in the North westeru States aud Territories. 
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What are the chief articles of ^productions and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Wheat per pound . . 

Do i)er bushel.. 

Do do 

Barley per pound . . 

Do per bushel.. 

Oats per bushel . . 

Do per pound. . 

Potatoes do 

Turnips do 


$0 03 
2 00 
2 50 
02i 
2 00 
2 00 

2i 

3 

2 

• 


Lewis, Clarke. 

Gallatin. 

Deer Lodge. 

Lewis, Clarke, Gallatin. 

Deer Lodge. 

Deer Lodge. 

Gallatin. 

Lewis, Clarke. 

Lewis, Clnrke. 



What is the distance to a marJcet toiciij a railroad station, or a steamboat 
landing f 

Lewis aud Clarke : Helena is the chief market town of this county ; 
nearest steamboat landing, Fort Benton, 120 miles ; railroad station 
450 miles. Deer Lodge : we have a home market at the mining camps. 
Gallatin : 100 miles to market town, 400 miles to railroad station, 240 
miles to steamboat landing. 

What is the general quality of land and the Mnd of timber f 

Lewis and Clarke : bottom land rich loam ; upland well timbered with 
pine, spruce, fir, aspen, and cotton wood. Deer Lodge : the soil is the 
best sand loam ; the timber is every variety of pine. Gallatin : land 
good ; pine and cotton wood timber. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

Lewis and Clarke : farmers, mechanics, .teamsters, and female laborers 
are in great demand. Deer Lodge : miners, farm hands, and all kinds 
of mechanics. Gallatin : farm hands. 

What mills or factories^ if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Lewis and Clarke : one flour-mill, six quartz-mills, one distillery, and 
four breweries. Deer Lodge: quartz-mills. Gallatin: none. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads' or other public works in progress 
requiring common labor f If sOj how far distant ? 

Lewis and Clarke: none in progress 5 the Northern Pacific Eailroad is 
contemplated ; when built it will run 600 miles through this Territory. 
Deer Lodge : the same. Gallatin : none. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, me- 
chanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and tcell 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Lewis and Clarke : the advantages offered to all kinds of skilled and 
common laborers are very great ; wages are high, and the cost of living 
is comparatively small ; the quantity of good land unoccupied is very 
greatly in excess of the quantity occupied. Deer Lodge : we offer la- 
borers $5 a day as miners, and $50 per month as farm hands. Gallatin : 
plenty of land unoccupied and still in the hands of the Government. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good condition f 



Counties. 


Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


Working 

horses, 

each. 


Working 

mul^s, 

each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, each. 


Hogs, per 
pound. 


Lewis aud Clarke. .' 

Gallatin 


$150 
150 
125 


$157 
200 
125 


$200 
250 
125 


$55 

. 50 

75 


$12 


21 cents. 
12 cents. 


Deer Lodge 


6 


25 cents. 






A verap^e ..,....- .^ - 


$141 


S160 \ s^^^^ \ ^"p*^ \ ^ \ ^sa ^i^rci^^. 






\ 


\ 


S 


\, 
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A statement of the nationalities of Immigrants arrived in the United States during the quarter 

ended March 31, 1871. 



Countries of last residence. 



England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Great Britain, not specified* 

Total United Kingdom 

Germany 

Austria 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark .• 

Holland 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey 

Russia 

Poland ^ : 

China 

Japan 

India 

South Africa 

Morocco 

Canada 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Island 

Newfoundland 

British North American Provinces, not specified 

Mexico ;. 

Venezuela '. 

Guiana # 

Brazil 

Argentine Republic 

Cuba 

Hay ti 

Jamaica 

Porto Rico 

Bahamas 

Barbadoes 

C.aribbees 

"West Indies, not specified 

Azores 

Bermudas 

Australia 

Total immigrants 



Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


4,084 


1,776 


5,860 


2,923 


1,565 


4,488 


692 


381 


1,073 


82 


53 


135 


789 


352 


1,141 


8,570 


4,127 


12,097 


3,659 


2,252 


5,911 


259 


160 


419 


218 


78 


296 


71 


4 


75 


40 


7 


47 


100 


18 


118 


8 


2 


10 


252 


119 


371 


157 


170 


333 


65 


17 


82 


2 


1 


3 


276 


65 


341 


1 




1 


3 




3 


83 


57 


140 


38 


29 


67 


297 


14 


311 


17 




17 


1 




1 


1 




1 


9 




9 


1,232 


746 


1,978 


1,576 


885 


2,461 


1 


1 


2 


1 




1 


2 


4 


6 


9 




9 


74 


12 


86 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


7 


6 


13 


73 


38 


111 


3 




3 


4 


3, 


7 


3 




3 


33 


41 


74 


1 




1 


3 




3 


3 


1 


4 


12 


7 


19 


2 




2 


2 


1 


3 


17, 172 


8, 874 


26. 046 



* The greater part of this number should probably be added to those from Ireland. 
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FACTORY LABOR. 



Table aJiotdag the aicrage rales 0/ «>ages paid to pcreoim emphiiedin the coiloTt-milUoflit 
serfral Slalea U the near ViW ; <dso, tlie rata paid ia Great Britain in 1S66 aa aniipand 
tcitk the arerage (gold) rates in the United Stales in 1869. 
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Table shouiiag the average Keddy magea of persona emploued in paper-mills in 
SlaUa, in the year ISW ; also the rales paid in England ia 1667 and 1868, a 
therewilli. 
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MUSICAL mSTEUMENTS. 



Table allowing average n 



smploged in musical inatriimenl 
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IRON FOUXDERIES AND MACHINE SHOPS. 

Tahle showing the average weekly wages paid to persons employed in the iron foimderies and 
machine shops of the New England, Middle, and Western States; also the average rates in 
various sections, in the year IdGD. 



Occupation. 



Iron-molders 

Machinists, best 

Mncliiuists, ordinary 
Macliinists, inferior 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Riveters 

Holders on 

Flanf^ers 

Helpers 

BlacksmitLs 

Helpers 

Foremen 

En^xiueers 

Pattern-makers, and 
penters 

Assistants 

laborers, carters 

Apprentices 

Millwrijrhts 

Assistants 

Brass-founders 

Fitters 

Turners 



car- 



o 

cS 



$12 84 

14 27 

12 90 

6 00 

10 50 



G 00 



15 00 



20 00 



14 25 



10 50 

6 00 

21 00 



Pi 

a 

K.S 
o 



ao 





<o 




09 


• 

o 


:3 
3 


1 


CO 
00 


o 


a 


> 


'^ 



$17 00 

15 50 

11 86 

9 35 

7 94 



16 50 
11 25 
19 50 



16 06 

15 50 

9 00 

5 00 

18 00 



$13 50 
15 00 
12 00 



a5 



16 50 
12 00 
18 00 



16 50 



10 50 
6 00 



$16 50 
19 70 
14 77 

11 40 
10 25 

13 60 
9 75 

14 00 
10 60 

15 00 
\0 25 

16 50 
10 45 
26 34 
15 00 

18 24 

12 00 
9 96 

5 89 



15 00 
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a 

a 

o 

o 

n 
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9 90 
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10 50 
21 00 
10 50 
16 50 
10 50 
23 70 

13 50 

18 50 
12 00 

9 58 
7 50 



o 
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$16 73 

17 13 

13 92 
10 86 

X 9 51 
15 50 

8 75 

15 25 
10 55 

18 00 
10 37 
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21 77 
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16 67 
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6 06 
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10 18 
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13 00 
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14 15 

965 

2133 

12 91 

14 92 
929 
929 
467 



14 50 



Occupation. 



Tron-niolders 

Machinists, best 

jSlaehiui.sts, ordinary 
Machinists, inferior . 

Helpers 

B:>ilev-nia!cer8 

Helpers 

Biveters 

Holders on 

Flanjrers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

En<;ineers 

Pattern-makers and 
penters 

Assistants 

Laborers, carters 

Apprentices 

Mill^^Ti]a;hts 

Assistants 

Brass-founders 

FitU*rs 

Turners 



car- 



r3 
P 



$14 00 
15 25 

13 50 
10 62 

8 75 
15 00 

8 50 

14 00 
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10 00 
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Tblile aftoicfnj average werlchj wage» ofemploijia in iroa fmiidcihs. .fc— Continued. 



Oecnpation. 
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HARDWARE MANUFACTORIES. 

Table showing Ike average Kefkli/ mages paid to persons emptoi/ed in the hardivare manii/a*- 

lories of ike United Stales in the ymr IB69. 
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CAERIAGE HARDWARE. 



Table shmciag the 


average rate) of weekhj wages paid in two manufactories of carriage hard- 
ware, in the State qf Coimeclieat, in the year 1869. 






115 75 
































CIusoplat*ra 13 » 
















HolpPTB 13a 


liSfSiT""' 




















iS60 





3 of labor per WGDk, 60. 



Avernge weekly wages paia to persons emploged in tU manufae 
States, in the gear 1609. 


are of leather in the Uailed 


Occapation. 


t 


1 


j 


1 


1 


^^^<W. 


91150 


'si 




(lasj 

18 75 
OIK) 
1150 
13 SO 


^r 
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ao» 








Vj^tr ltath»- a«a Mtf-nWiu. 
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moo 
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SADDLERY AND HARNESS. 



Table showing the average leeeklg earnings of persons emploi/ed in 
. and hnrness in the year 1869. 


the mmufactare o/MAffoj 


Occnpotion. 
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Table ahoming lite average raim of tveekly wagea or earn 
factories in the cUi^ of HeiB York and Philadelphia and ir 
and Ohio, in the year 1869. 



OcoDpatioii. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 



pati> 


or earnings of persona employed in the 
US in the year 1669. 


foltmDing occu- 


Artificial limbs faotory, Muflaachnsotts: 
Fitters, fl(Unstor« 


tlBOO 
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Helpers 
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Chemicaia, NewJerMT: 
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Briel!-miiliing, Westani States; 


Boys 6 00 

Clonk and dress maMng, Ohio ; 






?£=•.:::::::;::::::::::::::::■: 


Colors paints, &«., MaryiaQd : 
CoW-mtikots 


12 00 












Laborers or nnnldlled -workmen 


Cooper shops, Western States : 








Apprentjcea or boys 


noo 
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iliicelljinemig occiqiatioiia — Couf.iuutd, 
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JfimjeWanmiM octujmtione — Contiiiuod. 



Xrathrr Invitnl mill, UuBacliaaetts— 
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MiaoelUtneoiK occupaliom—Coatiaueii. 



Bhiphuildine, Coimeotlcnt and MiHmnri- 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 



AGRICULTURAL TVAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[From the second annnal report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massachusetts.] 



Counties. 



Berkshire. 

Essex 

Pranklin.. 
Hampden . . 
Hampshire 
Middlesex . 

Norfolk 

Plymonth. . 
"Worcester , 



Wages per month with board. 



Men. 



$25 to $100 
30to 25 
30 to 
26 to 
30 to 
20 to 
35 to 



40 to 



20 
20 
20 
15 
20 
40 
25 



Women. 



$12 to $10 
14 to 12 
12 to 8 



12 
16 to 12 



14 to 10 



Young per- 
sons. 



$18 to $8 

12 

25 to 10 



12 to 10 
20 to 12 



20 to 10 



Wages per month \7ithout board. 



Men. 



$45 to $40 
48 to 40 
60to 40 
40 
30 
30 
35 
60 
35 



45 to 
50 to 
52 to 

50 to 



Women. 



$30 to $18 

25 

3Tto 25 



30to 25 



25 to 18 



Young per- 
sons. 



$32 to (30 
25 to 18 
50to 25 



27 to 25 
30to 25 



27 to 14 



The returns of the United States Census for 1870 give the average wages paid facm 
hands, with board, in the State, as $20 52. 

To understand what these wages represent, the condition of febrm labor must be 
stated. Men are hired by the season, or from April to November. 

The earnings of permanent help, calling the average wages $25, and board $15 per 
month, give a total of $40, which, as the average amount paid men without board, 
would amount for the year of eight months to $320. In the other months, work is 
sought in the manufacturing towns, or in general lal^or, cutting wood, or getting in 
ice, &c. 

Women's wages, as given in the second column, are undoubtedly given for general 
house and dairy work. The wages paid to field-women are not given; they receive 
two-thirds of a man's pay. 

The returns of children's wages are too meager to tabulate. When given, they vary 
from $10 to $5 per month, with board, and from $15 to $12 per month, without board. 
As large farms multiply, children are in greater demand. 

In the cultivation of tobacco, boys are employed to a great advantage ; many of the 
small farms in Worcester County being worked with boys. 

The change in nationality has been going on quite rapidly on the farms as well as in 
the factories. ^^It is a very rare thing to find an active, intelligent person of American pareiKt- 
age employed as a hired farm laborer." The Irish seem to predominate, though the French 
Canadians are gaining a footing. » * * The greatest drawback to farming in 
this vicinity is the extreme difficulty in procuring reliable help. » » » We 
need more labor in summer for the raising of inore hoed crops, and we can use it in 
winter in getting out wood, lumbering, and in the ice trade. The young men of New 
England, but more especially of Massachusetts, tire of such monotonous labor, and 
seek either broader acres in the West, or a more circumscribed limit behind the counter 
or in the counting-room. Now, their places on the farm must be filled. A foreign sup- 
ply is the only alternative^ and Ireland is the most prolific source. * * * Agri- 
cultural machinery is being employed extensively, in consequence of the cost and 
quality of manual labor. It does not reduce the wages of competent and efficient 
aborers. Skilled, faithful labor is not increased, but is rendered more valuable in 
ousequence of machinery. 
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The deputy superiutendent, in charge of the labor bureau of the New- 
York Commissioners of Emigration, makes the following 

EBPOET ON WAGES, 

obtained by the immigrants in New Yorlt and vicinity. 

The average wages paid for farm hands and female servants varied 
considerably during the year, as the following statement will show: 





Month. 


rermont. 


and 


>Oiird. 




Ualee. 


Females. 




(9 35 
IB 15 
19 00 
1150 




(9 00 

















































The wages of common laborers varied from $1 50 to $2 per day with- 
out board. 

The wages paid for stilled labor cannot be exactly specified, as the 
workmen make their own contracts with the employers, who regulate 
the price according to ability and season, as the following table will 
show: 



Ctacupation. 


w^..M^. 




W to (15 per week without board. 
(9 to (j 50 per day without board, 
f 10 tol30 jSmo^th will, board. 
^15 to IIS per week witlwut boord. 
M lo (3 59 liar daj wiUiont board. 
(10 1« (le per weeli without board. 
C! 50 to «4 per day without board. 






































(8 to eia ptr weeli without board. 
(10 to m per week withont boari. 
(15 to ra per week without board. 
(J!0 to do per month wllh board. 
^ SO to (J^per day wlthont board. 
(IB lo SaO por weolt without board. 

(M W (30 ?^r m™ t h'wi'th"^^!^ 
(IS to (M per mouth with board. 

(15 to (35 per week without board. 


Chomista 


CouiEcOonorB...-.- - - 


















(13 to (K per roontli with Umrd. 
(iO lo (15 por week without board. 
(16 to (35 pec wflOk withont board, 
lift to (18 per week withont board, 
lis to t25 per month with board. 
p to (15 pet month with bcmrd. 
|I3 to (IS per week without bnaid. 
(30 to (HO per week without board. 

(18 to iiO per week without board. 
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Table shauAng the waseapaidin 2iem York, ^ — Contianed. 



Oc.up.tlon. 


Wagoa oDlTod. 


■ « 


815 to *18 per week without board, 
ill to 4 per dny without board. 








Sia tg eif per month with board. 






810 lo (15 imr week without board. 
|S pot day withont board. 
fei I.) (S pi'r day without bootd. 
12 50 to is per dav without boai^ 
|IS lo Hb per week witbont board. 














fc to (3 per day wilbout Imard. 
9ii to «1S per week wilbunt board. 
to lo tl5 per week wiibout board. 


&^r.v.v-v.v-v.:;:;;:::::::: 


















(8 to »15 pec week wilbout board. 






?15 (o m P^t moiilb with board. 
810 tfl «15per WB6k without board. 
|I0 to (18 per week witliont board. 

els to (SO ^? Seek wTlhont iHatd. 
$9 to (13 per week without board. 
(IS to (ItTpcr week wllbmit board. 
(15 to ^ per week wilbout buucd. 
(ao per moulb with boariL 
(10 to 18 per week wilbout board. 
















■Wbeelwrlgbta _ 









IMMIGRATION. 



[The following baving been received too late to appear in its proper 
place on page XIX, is inserted here.] 



[Fron, 


there 


port of the K 


ew York Conu 


niesio 


era 


of Emigralloa.l 










«T«A«.B.r. 


..ru>-a ™.^r.. 


.«T... 


Port of Bailing. 
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1 
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i 




39 
MO 


4,385 

i 


331404 

■i| 

^033 


13 
3 


19 


40 


^ 


3,1H 


20 


1 


a, SOI 

15,0,-)8 


aa,osn 

33,404 

aa,46B 

11 


3 

83 
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11 


T 


3,S90 


10 


30 




Xoudoj^H.™ 




^ 


S8 


fl;<3B 




1 






t 


^ 




Otter potu 




44 


KB 


408 








Tolll 


m 


38,aea 


IH08S 


105 


I55|15« 


^M |ia,8-j4 


it jllO 


0.0 


28.530 


■ii2,oia 


"- 


" 



* The uamber of alien passengora intondiDc to reou 
York in the ywr 18^0 woB iVl.m. The foDowfuB cor 
From Ireland, C5.1G8; Germauy, 73,350^ SwltzerUind, 



lury who arrirod in the port of Kew 
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NEW YORK TBADES UNIONS. 

Table showing the weekly wages of the memhers of eighty-eight trade societies in the city of New 

York and vicinity , in the year 1869. 

[From the New York Daily Times.] 



Trades. 



Bricklayers 

Brickmakers 

Boot and shoe makers 

Boot and shoe finishers 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler-makers 

Brass fomiders and finishers . . . 

Bookbinders 

Blae-stone cutters and flaggers. 

Brown-stone catters 

Bellymen 

Book-folders, (females) 

Carpenters 

Carpenters, (amalgamated) 

Cabinet-makers 

Carvers and gilders 

Cutters 

Curriers 

Clothing cutters 

Clerks, dry goods 

Compositors, (males) 

Compositors, (females) 

Card-makers 

Cartmen , 

Cigar-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Coach-drivers 

Cap-makers (males and females) . 

Derrick-men 

Engineers 

Grold-beaters 

Gas and steam fitters 

HorseHhoers 

Horsesmiths 

Hatters •. . 

Hod-carriers 

Iron-molders 

Jewelers 

Dongshoremen 

"iLaborers 

Lathers 

Marble-cutters. 

Marble-rubbers . ." 



Amount. 



127 00 to 
21 00 to 

18 00 to 
8 00 to 



18 00 to 
27 00 to 
18 00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
25 00 to 
18 00 to 
15 00 to 
20 00 to 
15 0«to 
20 00 to 
12 00 to 
5 00 to 
15 00 to 
15 00 to 
7 00 to 
20 00 to 
15 00 to 
12 00 to 



8 
21 
21 

18 



18 
14 
21 
21 
18 
15 
12 
15 
25 



00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
15 00 to 
10 00 to 



24 00 to 
•21 00 to 



130 00 
24 00 
12 00 
21 00 
15 90 

20 00 
18 00 

21 00 
20 00 
24 00 
30 00 
24 00 
15 00 
27 00 

24 00 
20 00 
30 00 

25 00 
20 00 
24 00 
18 00 
24 03 
20 00 
12 00 
18 00 
20 00 
15 00 
24 00 

20 00 
2U 00 
18 00 
.30 00 
18 00 
24 00 
27 00 
27 00 
30 00 
18 50 

21 00 
60 00 
21 00 
15 00 
27 00 
30 00 
24 00 



Trades. 



Marble-xralishers 

Masons 

Millers 

Machinists 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Paper-hangers 

Paper-stainers 

Pressmen 

Pressmen, (Adams) 

Press-feeders 

Proofreaders 

Pencil-case makers 

Piano-case makers 

Piano-finishers 

Piano-key makers 

Piano regulators 

Piano sawyers and planers 

Piano machinists 

Picture-frame makers 

Plate-printers 

Pastry-cooks 

Quarrymen 

Roofers, tin , 

E-oof ers, slate 

Bestanrant and hotel carvers . 

Stone-rubbers 

Stair-builders 

Sawyers 

Silversmiths , 

Stereotypers 

Sail-makers 

Shoe clerks , 

Seamen 

Trunk-makers 

Tailors 

Type-casters 

Upnolsterors 

Vamishers and polishers 

"Waiters : 

Watch-makers 

Watch-case makers 

Number of societies 88 

Number of members 72, 544 



Amount. 



$15 00 to 
27 00 to 

15 00 to 
21 00 to 
24 00 to 
18 00 to 
15 00 to 



18 
18 
20 
20 
15 



$18 00 
30 00 
18 00 
18 00 
24 00 
36 00 
24 00 
18 00 
18 00 

20 00 

24 00 
18 00 
30 00 

21 00 

25 00 
30 00 

20 00 
30 00 
25 00 

24 00 

22 00 
30 00 

21 00 
18 00 
20 00 
30 00 

20 00 
18 00 
27 00 

21 00 
21 00 

20 00 

21 00 
20 00 
60 00 
18 00 
20 00 

25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
60 00 
30 00 

15 00 to 25 00 



18 00 to 
12 00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
20 00 to 
18 00 to 

20 00 to 
18 00 to 
25 00 to 
18 00 to 
15 00 to 
15 00 to 
24 00 to 

15 00 to 

21 00 to 
15 00 to 
15 00 to 
18 00 to 

10 00 to 
*30 00 to 
14 00 to 
18 00 to 
20 00 to 
18 00 to 
18 00 to 
*35 00 to 



* Monthly wages. 

Table showing the wages paid in San Francisco and vicinity in 1869 for the following kinds 

of labor, 

[From Annual Report of California Labor Exchange, May, 1869.] 



Occupation. 



Wages offered, (gold.) 



Apprentices 

Apothecaries 

Bakers 

Bar tenders 

Barbers 

Bed makers 

Bell hangers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths' helpers 

Boiler makers 

Bootblacks 

Book-keepers 



$15 to $35 per month and found. 

$40 to $.')0 per month and found. 

$30 to $50 per month and found. 

$40 to $45 per month and found. 

$80 per month. 

$25 to $35 per month and found. 

$2 50 to $3 per day. 

$2 50 to $4 per day ; $60 to $100 per month and found. 

$2 to $2 50 per day. 

$35 to $60 per month and found. 

$45 x>er month. 

$35 to $100 per month. 



SPECIAL EEPOET ON IMMIGEATIOK. 
TabU »kowing the icagea paid in Sati Fratuitco, .^i:.^Cniitinued. 
Oooapa,tion. 



Boot Dud ahoa malun. 

3att!er« 

Brlcklojera 

Breweis 

BriclKB-lmildoCT 

StubE and broain make 
Bnmtsliera 

Battw-miilnni 

Brick-mlknv 

Briokynrd hnndB 

3ai-mB.1[en 

Cofflifmak™.'.'.'.! :'." 
CoafiKllonere 

COoftB 

Copporaioitha 

Citiil.atripiierB '.'- 

Cshinet-makora 

CarpcntetH, {house) . - - 
CnriK^EiMs, iBhipl 

Cairlai^c-ljimtuyra 

CHlki^rs 

Cnrv«i, 

Cbarcoal-bnruerB 

cierkr".".™ ::;■.:::: 

CrK-k-LanUs 

DiBli-wnsUL-ra 

I)uor aud iiiiali malLOrs 
■ DniBgieta 

DiOrriu™"'-.'-"- --'--■ - 
EngiiievrB 

PUffiB, Bsw-millB ... 

Tiremen-- 

Jlalieniien 

rionr-pnokera- 

PoDOdwj'inHn 

Fringt-mak™ 

Tmit-piidmcrB . - - . - 

lYuitpackora 

^nmLtare-poliflbf^ra 

ToremcD 

:tWr»j-l)uildeiB 

Gardmora 

Gaa-fltt™ 

GeooruUr neefol. .. 

Gilders 

Glne-makcrB 

Oroc*™' nolp 

GmiBiDltlis 

Hair and rope make 
B^rnesa-malterB . . . 

IraptnneTi 

Inl«r]ireten 

l.tiM'iao'UI"' 



iaS M $40 pM- iDDUtta and foond. 

•4 ^ lo W per Oaj. 

♦Mpcriooolh. 

tli per niiiuUi aad fonnd. 

■73 per DWDth Had foiULd. 

M Id 13 per day. 

135 U isg par month and fonnd. 

•30 to MA per month and iMurd. 

fVi to MO pur mouth and board. 

|30 to t*0 ]icr month and boaid. 



4n to Ml por montU and ftnnd. 
3r> to tlOO per tuuuth and tonniL 
9 lA ^ ^"i per daj-, and piece-work. 

3 to S3 31 pKT day, and t5D to (60 pec 
J III W ptr day. 

a tn i< per dnv, ond plsca-work. 
iccordiniito ability. 



|3teeJ|>ir< 
*3 SOIoHp' 



toevnpernionth and round 
nernmulhandfonod 
to S3j PIT tuonth and Jtinnd. 
M to ii ptT - 



.„ ,. . _jnth and font 
(10 to SM ptr niontli ai 
(30 to eJS per montli ai 
(4 to (5 per day. 
PioM-work, 
HO tn 850 per month at 
(1 per day, SW per month nnd iiinnd, 
ix per montt and fonnd, aummer. 
(40 Tier month and fonnd. 
(40 tu (60 per month nnd found. 



id, winltiri (1 perday, («t* 



SBto(3 5t 



to (M por 



nonth. 



th and fannd. 
th and found. 



845 lu (Cd pet montli and fhnnd. 
(05 to (40 per month and found. 
(30 tn (40 PIT toontli and funnd. 
(3 SO to $4 50 per day. 
|30(o (40 per month nnd 
(SO to (00 pt-r I — ■'-—■' 
B3 to (50 per J 

(3D M (40 per month and fonnd. 
(3D to (40 i>or mouth and fonnd. 

SJ to (5 WT day. 
i SO tote per day. 
H 30 to (3 per day. 
(40 to 865 pet montli and fonnl, 
(2 50 POT rUy, 
" "■ '- |3 per day. 
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Table »ho«iing the magetpaidin San Francisco, S-c, — Contjnueil. 



Occopoti 

LB«t>niaiirr» 

Lathers --•• 

LttunilrymBn- 

LooksmSlu, ... -"---■ 

WachSlSji. .------'--' 

Ufliflilno-planora 

UeD ttiMi th(jic fflvea- . 

Marbl<H!nn«B - 

Marble-poliabera - 

Mawns 

Mattre w-makers 

limkuTB aod dairymen. 

MUlpni.- 

Millwrights 

Mlncri 

Slalt-nuikDn 

NUTBC* 

Ol-tenniBlfirB 

Pninters, (hooBO) 

Paiitrvmeit 

Paper-LoOBers 

ratlCTn-miutprs 

Ketore-fruue maken. 

Pilc-drlveta 

Plaatetvrs 

PlnmbtM 

FoCatlHllgEHn 

Piintem 

Pla nora 

gUir-buUdore 

StQwarda - 

Strett-nwsepera 

Snirar-piiokers 

StoncuutMrs 

Scourers 

Baltsmeo 

Sairywa 

abeep-BbflarerB. 

ShepUcrds 

SWpiitollln 

SlniCBTB 

SiDeltera 

Sftfip-mnkeTB , _ - - - — 

Tenchert 

Tia-moftri 

Tinamttha 

Trau'k-luyora 

n.^nink-mokerH ,.-- 

Tnrnon. 

Tinibennen 

UpbolBtercri! 

UmtertiiTsont 

Tlneifard men 

•Viaemaa.. '.'.'.'.'.'.' ".'.'.', 

wmi™. ..*".■.■;--.■: 

WarebanKemoD 

■Watohman 

WcU-diffgorB 

WbcclwflEhW 

Wcmdcbuppers ,. 

Whip-r--'- — 



ta 50 In (.'t per dny. 

ginWlierday. 

tan ta Hi per moatli nnd raimd. 

tM per luouth. 

tJ ta |4 per <la.v. 

^ to «7U per maaLb and ruond. 

Perideee. 

tU 30 tad ^perday, 

fa 50 to 13 i>er dny. 

f» tu «G3 per moutli and fonnd. 

W per day. 

tj tn (9 SO ppT dny. 

flto»5ptril»y. 

#30 bi £4S per inontb and fonnd. 
O to « per dny. 
talQfrlhiirclfly. 
IJtojariOpacdByni 
tM prr moDth, 



tn «W pec u 
iOto»4'p^" 



rmmd, md|401otC5pcTiti 

lonth and faoDd. 
iDDlh nnd tVinad. 

indibniid. 



utbondibtitd. 



a so per day and pleoe. 



^ t« KS per mODtt 
(30 H- M5 pur montt 
(4Sto»8Ilpormona 
|6a per lanntb anil t 

^ 50 low as 'per dn 



KWtui'Wper 
-- ' • *3:. per 
SlSpei 



unth and round. 



14 toSSper'day. 

■30 to fCtl pec month nnd rmmd. 

(30 to (CO per monlt and foond ; nnnic 

(40 to 1100 per manlli and found. 

(as to ^ pec mouUl uid funnd. 

(1 13 tn ii 25 per dnv. See MIneca. 
tea to Clin pmnonthsnd fmind. 
(3.'! to 840 p^ maoth and fonniL 
*:«] lo(50!i«rinont!iand fonniL 
(40 per month and fiiuud. 

(3 1o (* per day. 

(1 35 to fj pec dny and fbond. 

»a SO to W per day. 

|3 50 lo (4 per day. 

(3 tj) K) per dnv. 

(ItO to (40 per month and £onud. 

^ SO to*3 SOperilay. 

tS 50 tn 83 pur day. 

■3 to (4 per day. 

rat) to (M per month and found. 

(9 to 13 pec day. 

S5e to (7S per month. 

13 SO PIT lUy, oondnot. 

|3 to *4 per day. 

(40 to tVI per mDDtfa and found. 
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JiiMe $howlng ilie average retail p)-icea of prorViiorig, groceiiea, andoUter leading arlides of t««- 
sumpllon; aleo priees of board and house rent in the towiia of ike following sections, and llie 
general average in tke llailed States in the gear 1B69. 
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Taile showing the foreign-horn and the native population of the several States and Territoties 

on the 1st day of June^ 1870. 

[Corroctod from census returns received up to May 25, 1871.] 



States and Territories. 



Maine 

Massachusetts 

Termout 

Kew Hampshire 

Connecticut *- 

Rhode Island • 

New York, (city of New York, first enumeration) 

Now Jersey 

Pennsylvania, (city of Philadelphia, first enumeration) 

Delaware 

Mary kind 

District of Columbia 



"West Virginia. 
Ohio 



Kentucky 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Colorado , 

Dakota 

Idaho 

"Wyoming , 

"Utah , 

Montana 

* Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

Alabama 

IMiasissippi 

Louisiana 

§ Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 



"Wiishington , 



Total in United States. 



Foreign. 



48, 881 

.353,319 

47, 155 

29, 611 
113, (539 

55,396 

L, 130, 617 

188, 943 

541, 062 

9,136 

83, 412 

16,254 

17, 091 

373, 250 

63,398 

141, 474 

514, 958 

268, 010 

364, 846 

1(50, 697 

204, 057 

222,267 

48,389 

30,748 

6,598 

4, 815 
7,885 
3,507 

30, 702 
7,982 

13, 754 
3,029 
8,071 

11, 145 
4,967 
9, 962 

11, 198 

61,827 

101, 276 

5,026 

19, 314 

5, 620 
5,809 

209,827 

11,600 

18, 801 

5,024 



Native. 



5, 594, 349 



578, 034 

1, 104, 032 

283,396 

288, 689 

423, 815 
161, 957 

3, 227, 030 
717, 153 

2, 964, 200 
115, 879 
697, 482 
115, 446 

424, 92:J 
2, 291, 752 
1, 257, 613 
1, 539, 163 
2, 023, 442 

916, 049 

690, 307 

279,009 

987, 735 

1, 499, 028 

315, 988 

92,245 

33,266 

9,366 

7,114 

15, 611 

56,084 

12,'613 

1,211,409 

1, 0G8, 375 

697, 092 

1, 184, 193 

182, 181 

987, 030 

817, 426 

665, 088 

703, 942 

479, 141 

1, 239, 059 

^6, 254 

3. 84'J 

350,396 

79,323 

23, 690 

18, 931 



Total. 



32,931,380 



626, 915 

1, 457, 351 

330, 551 

318, 3C0 

537, 454 

217,353 

*4, 357, 647 

906,096 

t3, 505, 262 

125,015 

780, 604 

131, 700 

442, 014 

2, 665, 002 

1,321,011 

1, 680, 637 

2, 538, 400 

1, 184, 059 

1, 055, 153 

439, 7C6 

1, 191, 792 

1,721,295 

364, 377 

122. 993 

39, 864 

14, 181 

11,999 

9.118 

80,786 

20,595 

1,225,163 

1,071,'!01 

705, 103 

1, 195, 338 

187, 743 

996, fi92 

823, 624 

726, 915 

810, 218 

434, 1G7 

1, 2.13, 373 

91, Pr74 

0, 653 

560, 223 

9J, 923 

42, 401 

23, 955 



38, 525, 729 



* Population of the State, usin^ the second enumeration of the city of New York, is 4,374,499. The 
distribution of the excess, as native and foreign, not yet eflfected. 

t Population of the State, usinjj the second enumeration of the city of Philadelpliia, is 3,519,601. The 
distribution of the excess as native and foreign, not yet effected. 

t One county estimated. 

$In the total population, one coonty estimated; the number of native and foreign largely estimated. 

FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
Census Office, May 25, 1871. Suj^erintcndent. 
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THE NEW NORTHWEST. 



Land Grant 



OF 



The JTorthern J^acific JP.ailroad Pompaxct. 



The charter granted by the Congress of the United States of 
America to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, with its amend- 
ments, confers the right to construct a line of Railroad and Telegraph 
across the continent, between some point on Lake Superior, in the 
State of Wisconsin or Minnesota, and some point on Puget Sound, via 
the valley of the Columbia river, by the most eligible route within the 
territory of the United States, on a line north of the 45th parallel of 
latitude, with a branch to Puget Sound across the Cascade mountains 
from some convenient point on the main trunk line. 

The charter grajits the Company for each mile of track 20 alter- 
nate sections of public land (640 acres to the section) on each side of 
the line of the Road in the Territories, and 10 alternate sections on 
each side of the line in the States, through which it runs. This is 
equivalent to 25,600 acres per mile through the Territories, and 12,800 
acres per mile through the States, or an average of nearly 23,000 acres 
per mile along the entire length of the Road. The grant is the same for 
the chartered branch of the Road as for the trunk line. It grants to the 
Company the right of way for their Road and Telegraph line through 
the public domain, to the extent of 200 feet in width on each side of the 
track, and all necessary ground for station-buildings, workshops, depots, 
machine-shops, switches, side-tracks, turn-tables, and water-stations. * 
It grants to the Company the right to take from the public domain 
adjacent to the line of the Road, earth, stone, and timber for construc- 
tion. If, owing to pre-emption, settlement under the Homestead Law, 
or other cause, the Company cannot get, within the above limits, the 
quantity of land per mile to which it is entitled by its charter, it may 
make up the deficiency anywhere within twenty miles beyond either 
boundary of its land grant. This provision renders it absolutely certain 
that the Company will receive the full amount of land granted. 



The amount of land granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad by its 
charter, original and as amended, exceeds Fifty Millions (50,000,000) 
of acres. This superb estate is larger byjto,ooQ square miles than the 
six New England States, or as large as Ohio and Indiana combined. 
There is room in it for ten States as large as Massachusetts, each of 
them with a soil, a climate, and resources .of coal, timber, ores of 
metals, and perpetual water-power, altogether superior to those upon 
which Massachusetts has become populous, rich, refined, and politi- 
cally powerful. The grant is nearly seven times as large as Belgium, 
or more than three and a half times as large as Holland. 

CLIMATE— TEMPERATURE, MOISTURE, SOIL. 

Three conditions are essential to successful agriculture and the 
sustenance of a dense population, viz. : — i. A climate warm enough 
to ripen crops, and secure the comfort of man and beast. 2. A soil 
of reasonable natural fertility. 3. Sufficient moisture to render that 
soil productive. Either of these elements being absent, the result is a 
more or less sterile country. Upon the fact that these three prime 
conditions are found combined in the region traversed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad rests the need, the feasibility and the assured success 
of this great enterprise. 

Temperature, — ^The belt of country tributary to the Northern 
Pacific Road is within the parallels of latitude which in Europe, Asia, 
and America, embrace the most enlightened, creative, conquering and 
progressive populations. It is within the climatic conditions illus- 
trated on the maps by the curvature Northwards of the isothermal 
lines of mean temperature which mark on the Pacific coast in latitude 
47 North, the mildness of the climate of the Chesapeake Bay on the 
Atlantic side in latitude 38, and which give to the region of this rail- 
road between the Great Lakes and the Pacific a milder atmosphere 
than is to be found anywhere else at the same distance north of the 
equator, except upon the Western coast of Europe. The summer iso- 
thermal line of 70 degrees, which in Europe passes through Southern 
France, Lombardy, and the wheat-growing region of Southern Russia, 
strikes the Atlantic coast of the United States at the east end of Long 
Island, and passing through Central Pennsylvania^ Northern Ohio 
and Indiana, diverges northwesterly, and runs up into the British 
Possessions to latitude 52, at least 360 miles north of the line of this 
Road. 



The fact of this mildness of climate is abundantly established. 
Nowhere between the Lakes and the Pacific is the climate colder thaa 
in Minnesota ; and this great State is not surpassed as a grain-growing 
region, or in healthfulness of atmosphere. The seasons of Dakota are 
very similar to those of Iowa, and from Dakota westward the climate 
steadily modifies, until, in Oregon and Washington Territory, there is 
almost no winter at all aside from a rainy season, as in California, 
In many portions of Dakota, Montana, and Northern Idaho, cattle and 
horses range out all winter, and keep in excellent condition on the 
nutritious grasses of the plains and vallejrs. Records kept by Govern- 
ment officers at the various military stations on the upper waters of 
the Missouri, show that the average annual temperature for a series of 
years has been warmer in Northern Montana than at Chicago or Albany. 

This remarkable modification of climate, the existence of which 
no well-informed person now questions, is due to several natural causes, 

I 

chief among which are probably these : — First, the mountain country 
lying between the 44th and 50th parallels is lower by some 3,000 feet 
than the belt lying immediately south. The highest point on the line 
of the Northern Pacific Road is 3,300 feet lower than the corresponding 
summit of the Union and Central line. Both the Rocky and the Cas- 
cade ranges, where they are crossed by the Northern Pacific route, are 
broken down to low elevations compared with their height fQur hundred 
miles southward. This difference in altitude would itself account for 
much of the difference in climate, as three degrees of temperature are 
allowed for each thousand feet of elevation. But, second, the warm 
winds from the South Pacific, which prevail in winter, and (aided 
by the warm ocean current corresponding to our Atlantic gulf- 
stream) produce the genial climate of our Pacific coast, pass over the 
low mountain ridges to the north of latitude 44*^, and carry their soft- 
ening effect far inland, giving to Washington Territory the climate of 
Virginia, and to Montana the mildness of Southern Ohio. 

Professor Blodget, in his standard work, the Climatology of the 
United States, says of the Northwest : — 

The assertion may appear at first unwarranted, but it is demonstrable that an 
area not inferior in size to the whole of the United States east of the Mississippi, lies 
west of the 98th meridian, and above the 43d parallel, which is perfectly adapted to 
the fullest occupation by cultivated nations. It has an immense and yet unmeasured 
capacity for occupation and expansion. 

Hon. E. D. Mansfield, Commissioner of Statistics for Ohio, whose 
life-long study of the questions of climate, settlement, migration, and 



agricultural industries, gives his opinions deserved weight throughout 
the country, says, in a recent contribution to the Cincinnati Gazette : — 

Neither lines of latitude nor boundary lines have much to do with climate, at 
least anywhere south of the 65th degree. We certainly cannot ignore the fact that 
England and Ireland are among the most fertile and productive countries of Europe, 
• although entirely north of the whole of the United States. When we inquire for the 
true character of any unsettled region within the temperate zone, we must look to 
other conditions. Soil is largely influenced by geological elements. Temperature is 
most largely influenced by currents of wind, generally arising on the great ocean 
waters, modified by plains and deflected by mountains. What, then, is the character 
of what we may call the interior of the great Northwest ? 

The Northern Pacific route is very near the southern boundary of the vast pro- 
ductive region we speak of, and therefore the theory of a too rigid climate will not, 
in any event, be applicable to it. But we shall here trace the climatic line of cereal 
production in reference to this g^eat region generally, believing the great question of 
the value of lands, and of the road itself, is the question of actual settlements. Are 
they practicable and probable ? If we suppose an arable country, half as fertile as 
that of Ohio, we shall have a country which in a few years will be settled and valu- 
able. Let us look, then, first of all, to the isothermal lines — lines of vegetable pro- 
duction. If we knew nothing of Japan, we should know all about its vegetable pro- 
ducts (other things being equal) by knowing that the isothermal lines of Ohio pass 
through Japan. Turning, then, to the lines of cereal production, we find (see Blod- 
get's maps) that, proceeding from the point where the 40th degree north latitude 
touches the Atlantic coast, the isothermal line tending north reaches Lake Erie near 
Cleveland, passes through or near Chicago, crosses the Mississippi above the 45th 
degree, goes north of the Upper Missouri, and crossing the boundary of the United 
States, ascends to the 50th degree into the Valley of the Saskatchewan. Taking the 
isothermal line of Nantucket (Mass.), and it passes still higher. We find, then, in 
point of fact, that the climate of the region from the Upper Missouri to the Saskat- 
chewan is substantially that of New York, and that it te exactly the climate which in 
Europe is deemed best for grain growing. 

An army officer, who has spent a dozen years in Montana, writes : — 
'' I have travelled in many countries, and been stationed in many dif- 
ferent portions of America, but I have never found a climate that 
suited me so completely as this of Montana." A resident of Northern 
Montana writes, that on January 9th, 1871, his family spent the day 
without fires, and with open windows. On the 30th of December, 
1870, Judge Rice, of Maine, plucked a bouquet of flowers in the open 
fields in Washington Territory. Rev. Mr. Spaulding, the venerable 
missionary who has spent thirty years in Idaho, Montana, and Ore- 
gon, assures us that herds of domestic cattle are wintered on the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, with no food but the abundant bunch-grass. 



This could not be done in Southern Illinois. Stock-raisers in Wyo- 
ming and Southern Idaho drive their herds north, to the vicinity of 
the Northern Pacific route, to spend the winters, on account of the 
milder season, less snow-fall, and abundant grazing. Buffalo make 
similar migrations, taught by instinct and experience. A few definite 
facts like these (and they could be multiplied without limit) outweigh 
volumes of climatic theory. The subject of the temperature of the 
belt within which lies the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, cannot be better summed up than by repeating that Minnesota 
has the average temperature of Northern New York without its dis- 
comfort and chill ; Dakota, that of Iowa, with a drier and more in- 
vigorating air; Montana, that of Ohio without its dampness and 
changeableness ; Washington and Oregon have the climate of Virginia, 
with more rain and cooler summer-nights. 

Moisture. — One of the causes heretofore cited as helping to 
produce the mild seasons of the New Northwest — namely, the depres- 
sion of the mountain ranges toward the north — ^may also account for 
the equable rain-fall in nearly all parts of this vast area. The south- 
west winds, saturated by the evaporation of the tropics, carry the 
rain-clouds eastward over the continental divide, and distribute their 
moisture over the Fertile Belt stretching from the mountains to the 
lakes. Further south the mountain ridges, with their greater altitude, 
act as a wall against the warm, moist, west winds ; hence the colder 
winters and the comparative dryness of much of the region south of 
Montana and east of the mountains. That the country tributary to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, and embracing its Land Grant, has, 
with some exceptions, an adequate supply of atmospheric mois- 
ture for all purposes of agriculture and stock-raising, there is no ques- 
tion. The proof is abundant and conclusive, and is made up of the 
concurrent testimony of settlers who have spent years in all portions of 
the great Fertile Belt, and of Government officers who have measured 
and reported the rain-fall for successive seasons. Mr. Mansfield, in 
the course of the same paper from which we have quoted above, says 
on this point : 

But there is another element of climate which we admit to be of the highest im- 
portance, and which has proved the great point of difficulty with that great central 
region through which the Union Pacific passes. This is the aridity or want of 
rain. In the whole of that great arid plain, on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains, there is only a breadth of fifteen miles just at the foot of the main ridge 
where the clouds are condensed, in which agriculture can be carried on without 
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irrigation. The same thing is true of that vast country on or near the 35th 
parallel. This is the reason why New Mexico, Colorado, and that section, have not 
become populous. Exactly the reverse is true of that Northwestern region of which 
we speak. The great currents of air which have left the central region comparatively 
rainless, have, on the other hand, given ample supplies of water to the great North- 
west. * * * * * 

And here we have to state, in behalf of this most valuable and interesting region 
a fact which seems almost incredible, but of the truth of which there is no doubt. It 
is this : that in the high latitudes, north of the Missouri river, less snow falls in 
winter, and more rain in summer, than in the latitudes below. Hence the 
Northern Pacific has, in fact, far less climatic difficulties to encounter on the line of 
the route than has the Union Pacific. This is an all-important fact, and wliile we 
might cite several authorities on this point, we shall cite only one, which we think 
conclusive. This is the memorandum on the climate of the Northern Route, pre- 
pared by Gen. George B. McClellan, and found in the ** United States Explorations," 
Vol. I, pages 128-130. There is no doubt of the fiict, as stated by both Blodget 
and McClellan. 

Admittedly there are detached portions of the vast region tribu- 
tary to the Northern Pacific Railroad, where for the present the rain- 
fall is insufficient for most crops, and irrigation is necessary, yet even 
in such localities the grazing is usually good. But, making ample 
allowance for the occasional absence of sufficient moisture, this Land 
Grant of the Northern Pacific Road is, as a whole, abundantly irrigated 
by nature. The wonderful network of living brooks, lakes, streams, 
and navigable rivers, with which this region is supplied is perhaps its 
most striking feature. 

Soil, — ^Those who have traversed the whole of the Fertile Belt 
from the Mississippi to Puget Sound claim that there is no other sec- 
tion of the Continent of equal area which, all things considered, 
surpasses this in natural resources, including a fertile soil ; and the 
evidence is superabundant in support of this view. That the average 
of soil in those portions of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon adjacent to the Northern Pacific Raiboad 
is good, there is absolutely no question. Of alkali-plains, sand, and 
sage-brush there is next to none at all on the route. Of Minnesota (in 
the richest portions of which State the Northern Pacific Railroad and its 
branches receive six million acres of land) Governor Marshall says : 

The area of this district of Northern Minnesota and the Red River valley in 
Dakota, through which the Northern Pacific Railroad will run, and to which it will 
pour out its wealth of production, is scarcely less than 60,000 square miles, or 
38,400,000 acres. Its capacity for producing the cereals may be estimated from the 



present production of the tilled lands of Minnesota. The reliable estimates of the 

Commissioner of Statistics of Minnesota give the area cultivated in 1869 at 1,100,000 

acres (about 2 per cent, only of the whole area of the State), and the yield of this 

wea the present year at over 20,000,000 bushels ! Upon this basis, the Northern 

district I have described is capable of producmg the enormous quantity of over six 

HUNDRED MILLION bushels — many times greater than the entire wheat crop of the 

United States, and equal to that of the whole world I The valley of the Red River 

ftlone, I believe, is capable of producing breadstuflfe for the whole United States. 
♦ * * * ♦ * ♦ * ♦ * 

The country west of the Red River valley across to the Missouri River is a 
fertile plain covered with nutritious grasses, but destitute of timber, except along 
the streams. The soil seems everywhere good, and the surface favorable for farming. 

The U. S. Land Commissioner, Hon. Joseph S. Wilson, in his 
report for 1869, said: 

The Northern Pacific offers a pretty safe guarantee against those formidable 
obstructions from snow which the more southern route has already experienced. 
The undeveloped resources of this Company are attracting the attention of capitalists. 
Its landed subsidy is double that of the Union Pacific Road. Comparatively a very 
small proportion of this line runs through an elevated region. Governor Stevens 
[who repeatedly passed over the route of the Northern Pacific Road, and studied it in 
all its aspects] was of the opinion that not more than one-fifth of the land from Red 
River to Puget Sound is unsuited to cultivation, and that this fifth is largely made up 
of mountains covered with bunch grass and valuable timber and filled with the precious 
metals. It is evident that an immense agricultural area is here awaiting develop- 
ment. The great wheat-growing regions on the left bank of the Upper Missouri 
promise speedy settlement upon the opening of an avenue for the transportation of 
their products to market. Each section of the Road as it is completed, will, fi-om 
local traffic alone, find ample returns for its investment. 

Quincy A. Scott, describing the Yellowstone valley, in Montana, 
says: 

Some of the other valleys are beautiful. This is grand. It abounds in magnificent 
scenery, most excellent farm-sites, and water-powers. The soil is very rich and 
fertile, timber very convenient, coal and iron cropping out in abundance at different 
points, and at others evidence of rich deposits of copper, while the surrounding 
mountains are full of gold and silver-bearing quartz. 

To quote once more the language of Hon. E. D. Mansfield : 

It being shown, then, that these difficulties — winter snows and want of water — 
which are so formidable on the Union Pacific route, do not exist at all on the North- 
em, but, on the contrary, that there is light snow, abundant rains, and the isothermal 
(climatic) lines of England, Ireland, and Germany, we may turn for a moment to the 
general character of the soil. [Here Mr. Mansfield quotes various authorities.] 
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Thus the testimony of the most intelligent and scientific obsenrers agree (and we 
might cite many more) that in this great region— on the south side of which the 
Northern Pacific will pass — there is soil, climate, moderate seasons, and abundant 
water, equal to those fertile and productive sections of the temperate zone in Middle 
and Northern Europe, which have there brought population, wealth, and arts. 

In 1805, Lord Selkirk began colonization in British America, on 
the northern side of this Northwestern Fertile Belt, and claimed for 
this tract a capacity to support thirty millions of people. This would 
only be sixty persons to the square mile, and this is less than in coun- 
tries far inferior. 

Blodget, in his Climatalogy, says of this fertile region beyond 
the British border, which will soon be furnishing traffic to this Road : 

All the grains of the cool, temperate climate are produced abundantly. Indian 
com may be grown on both branches of the Saskatchewan [500 miles north of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Land Grant], and the grass of the plains is singularly 
abundant and rich. Not only in the earliest period of exploration of these, but now, 
they are the great resort for buflfalo herds, which, with the domestic herds, and the 
horses of the Indians and the colonists, remain on them and at their woodland 
borders through the year. • 

Governor Potts, of Montana, states that at an agricultural fair in 
that territory, in 1870, he saw various samples of wheat, which yielded 
80 bushels to the acre. Forty bushels to the acre is not an unusual 
crop in the Yellowstone valley. If the average yield is thirty bushels 
it is double that of Ohio. The record of the production of wheat in the 
Columbia valley shows that its soil is equal to that of the Yellowstone. 
The Walla Walla land is as good as that of the Columbia — ^forty bushels 
of wheat to the acre, weighing sixty-three pounds to the bushel, roses and 
other flowers blooming in the open air on Christmas Day, and fruit for 
market in two years after transplanting of the grafts, being the proof. 
The valleys of the Pelouse, Snake, Spokane, Bitter-root, Jocko, Flat- 
head, and Deer Lodge, are very fertile. The settlers in the Gallatin, 
Madison, and Jefferson valleys claim to have the best of soil and 
climate. That the climate of that New Northwest, which is now 
opening to settlement, travel, and trade, is such as to make a con- 
genial home for the migrating millions of central and northern 
Europe, and the crowded portions of our own land, there is no doubt. 
That its soil, its resources of minerals and timber, its matchless water- 
courses, and its accessibility to the commerce and the markets of the 
world, also adapt it to be the residence of a numerous and thrifty popu- 
lation, is equally unquestionable. 
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TIMBER AND MINERALS. 

Unlike the lands of any and all other routes of trans-continental 
railway, the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad has ample 
supplies of timber for the construction and maintenance of its line, 
and for the supply of its present and future population ; and this is so 
situated that it may be transported from either terminus over the road 
as fast as constructed, and at the same time distributed east and west 
from the Rocky Mountain centre. In Minnesota the Road traverses 
a hundred miles of forest. Thence westward the streams and lakes 
are usually fringed with timber. The materials for an unlimited lum- 
ber trade exist on and near the western end of this Land Grant, an4 
maintain with a single interruption to the eastern foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. Forests of fir of three varieties, of cedar of two varieties, 
of pine, spruce, hemlock, cypress, ash, curled maple, and black and 
white oak, envelope Puget Sound, and cover the larger part of Wash- 
ington Territory, surpassing the woods of all other countries in the 
size, quality, and quantity of the timber. The firs in many localities 
will cut 120,000 feet to the acre. Trees are common whose circum- 
ferences range from 20 to 40 feet, and whose heights vary from 200 to 
upwards of 300 feet. The paradox of firs too large to be profitably 
cut into lumber is to be seen in various parts of Western Washington. 
The cedars of Washington are as thick through as the firs, but not so 
tall. Forests yielding 100,000 feet and upwards per acre are common 
around Puget Sound. The wood of the firs and cedars, unequalled 
for lightness, straightness of cleavage, and resistance of moisture, 
stronger than oak, and more retentive of spikes and tree-nails, will 
supplant all other timber for ship-building on both shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. Last year Puget Sound exported above 180 million feet of 
lumber, 20 millions of lath and shingles, and a large amount of masts, 
spars, and piles. The product of the as yet scarcely scarred forests of 
Washington Territory was sold in California, South America, Austra- 
lia, Japan, China, the East Indies, and Europe. The Land Grant of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad covers several million acres of these 
magnificent fir forests, which are not only the wonder of travelers, 
but, what is more to the point, they constitute an element of vast 
wealth to the Company, and hence of security to its creditors. 

CoaL — ^This Land Grant has an abundance of fuel in addition to 
its timber. Bituminous coal of a good quality outcrops for 100 miles 
on the eastern rim of Puget Sound. Three veins have been opened 
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which can be cheaply worked, the lowest being i6 feet thick. West 
of the Cascade range of mountains coal is found and mined at differ- 
ent points all the way from Willamette Valley to Bellingham Bay. 
The San Francisco ocean steamers are supplied from the Puget Sound 
mines. In 1870, twenty-five thousand tons of Coal were shipped to 
San Francisco from a single mine on Puget Sound. Coal has been 
found near the Cowlitz and Snoqualmie Pass of the Cascades. It out- 
crops on the Yellowstone and the head waters of the Missouri. It is 
extensively mined for government and public use at the great bend of 
the Missouri. It is certainly known to underlie much of the area from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Mississippi on the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. In Minnesota it has been discovered on a tributary , 
of the river of that name, and on the Sauk. In Dakota it outcrops 
on the banks of the Cheyenne. It abounds in British America. 

Other Minerals, — ^At the eastern end of the Grant, and near the 
line of the Road, are the well-known Lake Superior mines of copper, 
and of the famous magnetic iron ore. Deposits of iron have been 
discovered within two or three miles of where the Northern Pacific 
route crosses the Cascade range. At an early day it is the intention 
of the Railroad Company to furnish itself with rails from the abundant 
supplies of iron ore distributed at various points along its line. From 
the eastern foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains to Puget Sound this 
Land Grant belts as rich mineral deposits as are to be found on the 
continent, consisting of gold, silver, platinum, lead, copper, iron, and 
rock salt. The gold yield of this region was Twenty Million dol- 
lars in 1870, and the evidences increase of the richness and per- 
manent character of these mines. Although the precious metals are 
reserved from the grant, their presence within its limits, in practi- 
cally inexhaustible quantities, adds very greatly to the value of adja- 
cent railroad lands. The iron and coal lands, which are the property 
of the Railroad Company, will prove one of its most fruitful sources 
of wealth. 

COMPARED WITH OTHER GRANTS. 

A second measure of the value of this Land Grant may be taken 
from the sales of the lands granted by Congress to the Illinois Central 
Railroad, to the Kansas Pacific Railroad, and the sales of the Minne- 
sota School Lands. 

The Illinois Central received a Land Grant of 2,595,000 acres, 
xxiainly treeless prairie. Sales from this grant up to January i, 1869, 
( 
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had amounted to ;?23, 793,255, including interest on deferred payments, 
and there remained unsold 526,690 acres, worth ;Jio per acre. In 
other words, the Illinois Central's grant of 2,595,000 acres, when all 
sold, will have yielded the Company fully JI30, 000,000 — ^an average ojf 
more than Jlii per acre, and more than the total cost of building the 
Road. So safe were the credit sales of these lands that, at the close of 
the year 1867, upwards of 15,000 individual accounts were on the 
Illinois Central Company's books, and not a suit or a claim was pen- 
ding in court in relation to any one of them. 

Financiers and dealers in public and corporate funds may better 
appreciate the value of the Illinois Central Grant from the fact that in 
1868 the Company paid its stockholders dividends amounting to 22 
per cent., and the public bought its shares at 147. At the bottom of 
this prosperity and confidence was a Land Grant of 2,595,000 acres. 
The Northern Pacific Road's grant is six times as large per mile and 
twenty times as large in the aggregate as the Illinois Central's; and on 
the question of the comparative intrinsic worth of the two grants, we 
have the published opinion of John Wilson, Esq., who was long at the 
head of the Land Department of the Illinois Central Road. Mr. 
Wilson says: 

With all the information I have collected, and an experience enjoyed by but 
few, I consider the Grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad worth from fifty to one 
hundred per cent, per acre more than the Central's. Comparing this Grant with that 
of the Illinois Central, I think it a small estimate to say that if this Grant is properly 
managed, it will build the entire Road, connecting with the present terminus of the 
Grand Trunk, through to Puget Sound and head of navigation on the Columbia — fit 
out an entire fleet of sailing vessels and steamers for the China, East India, and 
coasting trade, and leave a surplus that will roll up to millions. 

The Kansas Pacific Railway has adopted the policy of disposing 
of its lands principally to an influential Immigration and Land Com- 
pany, so as to force the early settlement of the region through which 
it runs. In 1869 it disposed in this way of 428,568 acres, at prices 
varying from jji.oo to ;J8.6o per acre. The road received, on an 
average, JS3.35 per acre for soil that is within the limits of what is 
described on American atlases as "The Great American Desert." 
The Immigration Company received for these lands an average of 
;j4.3i per acre, which sum really should be the measure of their value 
for that year. During 1870 the Union Pacific Railroad Company sold 
294,000 acres of land, at an average of I4.46 per acre. 
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The School Lands of Northern Minnesota will be in part within 
the limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Grant in that State. The 
average price at which they were sold in 1865 was reported to the 
Minnesota Legislature as 1^6.30 per acre. 

Now what is this landed empire of 50,000,000 acres worth? If 
it sells for only the low price per acre at which the Kansas Pacific 
Road forced off its lands, while it ran through and stopped in a 
wilderness of buffalo grass, the proceeds will be over J| 165, 000, coo. 
If nursed and sold on judicious credits, as were the lands of the Illi- 
nois Central, the proceeds would be, on the basis of that road's sales, 
^5 5 0,000, 000 ! If sold at the average price of the Minnesota School 
Lands, the proceeds will be ;J35o,ooo,ooo. The elements for apprais- 
ing the market value of the Northern Pacific Land Grant sufficiently 
exist to make it absolutely certain that it can be sold for a sum much 
greater than the cost of constructing and equipping the road. The 
policy of the Company, however, will be to sell its lands at such 
moderate prices as to render their speedy absorption and settlement 
certain, rather than hold them for an extreme advance, at the expense 
of the development of the country. 

SETTLEMENT— IMMIGRATION— COLONIZATION. 

With the attractions of climate, soil, and scenery, which Nature 
has given the New; Northwest, the simple building of the Northern 
Pacific Road would suffice ultimately to people the country along its 
line. Accessibility is about all that is needed to turn the tide of 
migration into this fertile region. Already thousands of settlers are 
following, and often preceding, the surveying and construction parties 
on the Road through Minnesota and Dakota. The same is true on 
the Pacific slope. As fast as the Road can be built, it will find a 
population already on its flanks. But, to render this natural move- 
ment certain, rapid, and constant, the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company is organizing an Immigration Bureau in connection with its 
Land Department. The system adopted is practical, though new, 
and on a scale worthy of the great trust the nation has confided to 
this Corporation. 

In carrying out the details of this scheme the Company will aim : 
I. To employ as its Land and Emigration Agents, at home and 
abroad, only men of the highest character. 2. To permit no repre- 
sentations to be made by its authority which the facts will not fully 
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warrant. 3. To promote, as far as possible, the formation of colo- 
nies, both in Europe and the older States of our own country, 'so that 
neighbors in the old home may be neighbors in the new; so that 
friends may settle near each other, form communities, establish 
schools, and, in short, avoid many of the traditional hardships which 
have usually attended pioneer* life. 4. To exercise over emigrants, 
en route J whatever supervision their best interests may require, seeing 
to it that transportation charges are the lowest attainable, that accom- 
modations on ships and cars are comfortable, that their treatment is 
kind, their protection against fraud, compulsion, and abuse of all sorts, 
complete, and that every dollar of unnecessary expenditure on the way 
is avoided, and the emigrant enabled to husband his means for the 
work of starting a homestead. The Company intend to complete 
the work of caring for the settlers who move to the line of their Road 
by furnishing lands at such moderate prices, and long credits, that the 
poorest need not remain landless; by aiding all who prefer it to secure 
homesteads from the Government domain; by transporting settlers, 
their families and goods at reduced rates; by seeing to it that all the 
elements of a sound civilization, including educational, church, and 
mail facilities, keep pace with the progress of the Road and the growth 
of communities. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The facts regarding the climate and fertility of the Northwestern 
Belt are so opposed to prevalent inherited opinions, that it is difficult 
to tell the whole truth in these regards without appearing, to the unin- 
formed, to exaggerate for a special purpose. Desirous of keeping con- 
siderably within, rather than pass beyond, the actual facts, we submitted 
that portion of this pamphlet which treats of the above topics to Mr. 
Lorin Blodget, author of £ lodge fs Climatology y and unquestionably the 
highest scientific authority on this subject either here or elsewhere. 
Mr. Blodget thus heartily corroborates the estimate herein given of the 
resources and capabilities of the Northwest. His testimony regarding 
the rain-fall along the Fertile Belt has special interest: 

Jay Cooke & Co. 

Gentlemen : — I have carefully reviewed, in the proof-sheets, the 
statements you make in regard to the climate and cultivable capacity 
of the great region tributary to the Northern Pacific Railroad. I have 
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also examined anew the evidence and observations accumulated by me 
since the publication of the general volume from which you quote. I 
am therefore prepared to judge of the whole subject with proper 
caution, and to assure you that abundant evidence in detail can be 
furnished in support of the views I express. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the anticipations you have of 
the future of that great section fall below, rather than exceed, the 
results that will be realized. Its advantages of climate and of soil 
alike are still imperfectly appreciated, even by those who have given 
most attention ' to their examination. The plains of a vast area there 
lie upon rich friable limestone ; and, instead of the arid spring and 
summer which prevail over the plains of lower latitudes, there is here 
a fair and even an ample supply of rain at these critical seasons. It is 
the cold season that is conspicuously dry, and that reduces the annual 
quantity of rain to about 25 inches. I should now modify the illustra- 
tions of my rain maps for spring and summer, in the Northwest, by 
adding two or three inches to each, thus adding about 5 inches to the 
whole quantity for the year. No observations of rain-fall existed for 
that belt in 1857 when my charts were first prepared, and there was a 
constant exaggeration of the aridity of the plains generally pressed on 
the public by most writers and travelers. 

The quantity of 8 inches of rain-fall each, for spring and summer, 
or 16 inches for the growing season, is as ample there for the purposes 
of agriculture as 24 inches would be at the 40th parallel. 

From my earliest knowledge of that rich Northwest, derived from 
Sir George Simpson in 185 1, and from all the scientific and other 
surveys subsequently conducted, I have been deeply impressed with 
the beauty, fertility, and mildness of climate in this future Germany 
of the American continent. The line of the Northern Pacific Road 
was claimed by me, long before Governor Stevens' survey was organ- 
ized, to be naturally the most favored in the passage of the Rocky 
Mountains, in exemption from heavy snows, and in capacity for settle- 
ment along the entire line. It will open up a country long closed to 
general knowledge by the policy of the Hudson's Bay Company, but 
which is now universally admitted to be highly valuable. Its real 
merits, however, will only be properly known when it is actually 
occupied. 

Very truly 

And respectfully yours, 

LORIN BLODGET. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 24th, 187 1. 



jSOME JTaLUABLE pPINIONS. 



During the debate in Congress which preceded the passage in 
May, 1870, of a Joint Resolution conferring certain additional privileges 
upon the Northern Pacific Railroad, a number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives felt constrained to oppose the measure. The opposition 
was zealous and long-continued, and was based mainly upon the 
ground that the Land Grant of the Company was already amply large 
and valuable to pay the entire cost of building and equipping the 
Road. Better evidence of the value of the Company's grant of land 
could not be desired than the admissions of its opponents. A few of 
these we give below. 

In the Senate, March 2d, Mr. Casserly, referring to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad land grant, said : 

An empire in itself, I beg, gentlemen, to observe. More than that, it is the 
very richest land grant, by a large percentage, which any railroad company has 
been fortunate enough to obtain. In proportion to its whole extent, vast as that is, 
it contains more good arable land than any other large railroad grant, except the 
grant to the Illinois Central Railroad, in 1850. 

Mr. Harlan, of the Senate, placed this opinion on record : 

These lands are valuable lands. No person can study the topography of the 
country, can bring to bear his knowledge of climatic influences, without knowing 
that these plains are fertile, that they are clothed with grass and timber; that it is a 
vast and valuable grass-producing and grain-growing region ; a large proportion of 
it covered with forests, the like of which cannot be found elsewhere on this conti- 
nent, from which the great commercial Powers of the world are now obtaining the 
timber out of which they construct their merchant fleets. This is the character of 
the domain already granted. I say it is good ; it is valuable ; it is worth untold 
millions of money, and will produce it just so rapidly as the Railroad shall have 
been constructed, in order that purchasers may reach it and bring it into use, 

Mr. Hawley^ of the House of Representatives, said : 

* * * And not only that, but it is a country which produces all kinds of 
fruit in the greatest abundance, and it is a land where stock can be kept without 
any housing. The greater portion of the country through which this Road runs 
has a climate so mild that stock is wintered there without any feeding or shelter. 

2 
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Senator Howell, of Iowa, with a practical knowledge of the value 
and rapid appreciation of Western lands in the vicinity of railroadsj 
said : 

I think that when this Road is extended and built, as it will be gradually from 
each side, from the ocean and from Lake Superior, as it progresses towards the 
centre the greater portion of the land will become as valuable as the land in Iowa 
through which our railroads run.* You claim that the land is good land. It is 
universally understood that the land is good. 

Of the western portion of this Grant, Hon. Sidney Clarke, of 
Kansas, another expert in the value of Western lands, expressed this 
opinion in the House of Representatives, May 25th: 

Why, sir, the facts are, that on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
through Washington Territory to the Pacific Ocean, which this Road penetrates, 
stretching out in all directions, the most dense and valuable forests in the world are 
to be found, which will be worth eventually several hundred million dollars. Our 
forests are becoming rapidly depleted, so rapidly, indeed, that within the short space 
of fifty years one of the most important questions which will be submitted to legis- 
lators and to the political economists of the country will be, how this great and 
necessary element of wealth, power, and convenietK:e can be maintained against 
this rapid destruction and depletion. I have no hesitation in saying, Mr. Speaker, 
that in all this belt of country west of the Rocky Mountains, there is a forest which, 
opened up by railroad, will, for the purpose of shipbuilding and for all the purposes 
of commerce at home and abroad, be worth hundreds of millions of dollars, how- 
ever extravagant these figures may seem at the present time. 

We could fill a volume with sifnilar extracts from the debates in 
Congress, but have only space for the following unsolicited testimony 
of Hon. Allan G. Thurman, of Ohio, given in the United States 
Senate : 

J4^y, sir, I affirm, and ajjflrm without fear of successful contradiction , that 
the grants made by the charter of this Company to the Company will defray every 
dollar of expense of building and equipping the Road, so that the result of the whole 
thing is simply that the Government builds and equips this Road and gives it to a 
private corporation^ Say what you will about it, argue as much as you please upon 
it, talk as much as you choose of the advantages to the country of the Road, the 
simple, naked result of the whole thing is that the Government builds and equips 
the Road and gives it to a private corporation to be a monopoly in the hands of 
that corporation. That is the whole of it. 



* Iowa lands adjacent to lines of railroad are wortb from flO to |25 i>er acre. 



Future Business of the Road. 



The Northern Pacific Railroad will centrally traverse and draw 
its traffic from a fertile belt of country i,8oo miles long and at least 
700 in width, which is now wholly unsupplied with railroads or other 
adequate means of transportation. For the carrying trade of this vast 
region the Northern Pacific Railroad will have no rival. The existing 
line to the Pacific has an ample field for a prosperous business of its 
own ; and, owing to insurmountable difficulties of surface and climate 
between Lake Superior and James* Bay, a trans-continental road through 
the British Possessions, north of the Northern Pacific route, will not be 
seriously contemplated by practical people. 

Will a country of this extent and character furnish a sustaining 
business to one line of road ? The question answers itself. But the 
case does not rest on this general inference alone. The States, Terri- 
tories, and Provinces dependent upon the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as their thoroughfare of travel and traffic are already populated to a. 
very considerable extent, and enjoying fully organized local govern- 
ments. The country directly tributary to the Northern Pacific Road 
contains quite as many people as did the States and Territories traversed 
by the first Pacific Road when it was built, while the producing capacity 
of the Northern belt is at least five fold greater than that of the 
Central. 

It was predicted that years would elapse before the Union and 
Central Pacific Roads could reach a paying business. Look at the 
facts : Although built by the longest line between the Lakes and the 
Pacific ocean, through a belt of country much of which cannot be 
occupied, and over a mountain region presenting great elevations and 
most difficult grades, these two roads, which for commercial purposes 
may be regarded as one, earned enough in iki^u first full year of through 
business, over and above running expenses, to pay six per cent, interest 
on a fair estimate of their cost. How many roads in any part of the 
country can make a better showing ? The official statement of the 
earnings and expenses of the Central Pacific Road during six years is 
as follows : — 
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Miles operated. Gross Earnings. Operating Expenses. 

1865, 31 to 5^ il4oi,94i 92 $i2i,66g 53 

1866, 56 to 94 864,917 57 200,710 61 

1867, 94 to 137 i,47o>653 5o 330^91333 

1868, 137 to 468 2,300,76717 843,16654 

1869, .... .468 to 742 5,670,82225 2,993,52319 

1870, 742 to 900 7,920,710 98 4,060,564 95 

Total, ;gi8,629,8i3 39 ;?8,55o,548 15 

During the same period of six years the net earnings, the interest 
on bonded debt, and surplus of net earnings over interest liabilities 
were as follows : 

Net earnings, 1^10,079,265,24 

Interest on bonded debt, 4,184,221,00 

Surplus of net earnings over interest, ;?5,895,o44,24 

The financial representatives of the Road make this comment on 
the above figures : — 

From the foregoing tables it will be seen that the Central Pacific Railroad 
has earned, in six years, more than ^10,000,000 J\/ef over operating expenses, and 
nearly jj56,ooo,ooo over operating expenses and interest on its Bonds ; while, during 
four years and a half of that time, the Road was under construction, without 
through business, and, for the first three years, with less than 100 miles in operation. 

It would have been difficult, before the construction of the present 
Pacific Road, to say of what would consist the enormous traffic it at 
once obtained and now enjoys, yet sagacious men knew the business 
was awaiting the Road. The builders of the Union and Central 
Pacific Roads deserve much credit as the pioneers of a great movement. 
They took the risk of a vast experiment, and their demonstration of the 
feasibility and profitableness of a trans-continental road by a most 
difficult route, has rendered comparatively easy and wholly safe the 
construction of a second road, on a short line, with easy grades, and 
through a country of singular mildness, fertility and variety of resources. 
The success of the first being already proved, the success of the second, 
under the circumstances, is doubly assured. 

To enumerate some of the sources of that' traffic which now awaits 
the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad : — 
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1. The Road will command the vast interior trade that now sup- 
ports nineteen steamers of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company, 
which navigate the lower Columbia, the upper Columbia, Clark's Fork, 
the Snake River, Lake Pend d' Oreille, and Puget Sound. The dimen- 
sions pf this traffic in Oregon, Idaho, Washington and Montana may 
be judged by its profitableness. The Company was organized in i860, 
with a capital of only 1172,400. Up to June, 1869, it had expended 
over ;J 2,000,000 in the construction of steamers, railroads around the 
Dalles and Cascades, wharves, etc., and paid its stockholders, besides, 
over a million of dollars in gold as dividends. 

2. Of the existing Lumber trade of Puget Sou.':id, westward by 
sea, we have given a glimpse. The Railroad will cre^^te a proportionate 
trade eastward. The shipments of lumber, by vessel, from Puget 
Sound in 1870 equalled 18,000 car loads, or 900 trains of 20 cars each. 
And this traffic is yet in its infancy. What must it contribute to the 
business of the Northern Pacific Railroad ? 

3. The Railroad will do most of the business now done by steam- 
boats on the upper Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. That business is 
of long standing and very considerable amount. 

4. It will take the bulk of the large business now done all over 
the Northwest by pack-animals and wagon-trains. It will perform the 
most profitable part of the mail service of five States and Territories, 
and will ultimately carry the Chinese and Japanese mails. 

5. It will take the place of the present wagon service in trans- 
porting supplies to the twenty-eight northern military posts — a service 
which now costs the Government between Six and Seven Million dollars 
yearly. In this way alone it will save to the nation at least Three 
Million dollars annually, or three per cent, on the entire cost of the 
Road. 

6. Where the Road crosses the Red River of the North it taps 1500 
miles of inland navigation, down the Red River, through Lake Winni- 
peg, and up the Saskatchewan to the foot hills of the Rocky Mountains. 
Light draft steamers have long navigated this route. Along the greater 
part of this water-way the soil is good, the climate like that of Minne- 
sota, and the settlements numerous. The trade of this vast region 
beyond the national boundary, including the transportation of supplies 
for the Hudson's Bay Company, will at once and permanently form 
part of the business of the Northern Pacific Road. 

The Hudson's Bay Company and Winnipeg settlers now ship their 
supplies over the St. Paul branch of the Northern Pacific Road to its 
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present terminus, and thence transport them with teams 150 miles to 
the nearest steamboat landing on the Red River. 

7. The tide of emigration, already pouring into the country now 
opening to settlement, with the thousand needs of new and thriving 
communities, will contribute a large revenue to the Road. For many 
years the transportation of settlers, their families, goods and supplies 
(though done at low rates) to all parts of the Fertile Belt adjacent to 
the Northern Pacific line, will form a constantly increasing source of 
income to the Company. As a route for tourists the Northern Pacific 
must always be popular. The summer pleasure travel over the line 
will be increasingl/ great. 

8. The shipm nt of cattle over the Northern Pacific Road promises 
to equal that upon any line in America. The grazing lands of the 
Fertile Belt are admittedly unsurpassed in character and extent. The 
''bunch grass** covers valleys and mountains. It is grass in summer 
and cured hay in winter. No drouth kills it — ^no heat diminishes its 
nutritive qualities; wherever it grows cattle require no other food 
throughout the year, and thrive without shelter. Stock raising will 
continue to be, as it now is, one of the most lucrative branches of 
business in the Northwest, and with this great thoroughfare furnishing 
quick- transportation to a ready market, this interest cannot but reach 
enormous proportions. The experience of the Kansas Pacific and 
Union Pacific Roads, in suddenly developing an extensive trade in 
cattle from the Southwestern plains furnishes a suggestion of what 
may be expected by the Northern Pacific Road. 

9. The grain-producing capacity of Minnesota is well known. 
The Northern Pacific Road and its branches will drain two-thirds of 
the wheat-lands of Minnesota, and the trunk line will traverse, on its 
way to the Pacific, many million acres of equally good soil. Indeed, 
the Road may be said to traverse, and open to the world's markets, that 
region which, at a very early day, is to furnish the bulk of the surplus 
wheat crop of the United States. How much business must the grain- 
product of the Northwest, present and future, furnish to the Northern 
Pacific Road ? With one-fiftieth part of her lands under cultivation, 
Minnesota alone exported grain enough in 1870 to load 2,500 trains of 
20 cars each. 

10. The many navigable rivers crossed and recrossed at conve- 
nient intervals by the Northern Pacific Railroad, will contribute to it 
a large traffic by bringing in the trade of the country for many miles 
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on both flanks. For example, on the Pacific slope, the waters of Puget 
Sound, the Cowlitz river, the Willamette, the lower and upper Colum- 
bia, the Snake, the Clark, and Lake Pend d* Oreille — all will serve as 
feeders and outlets for the concentration and distribution of freights 
and passengers upon and from the great central thoroughfare, the 
Railroad. From the head of navigation on the Columbia's branches 
it is only 230 miles across the mountain country to the navigable 
waters of the Missouri on the east. This stream and the Yellowstone 
drain large tracts of fertile country, and both will bring their tribute 
of trade to the Railroad where rail and river intersect in Dakota. Two 
hundred miles further east, the navigable Red River is crossed, bringing 
to the Road, as elsewhere stated, the trade of 1,500 miles of valley 
lands. At their eastern terminif the two arms of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad connect with the commerce of the Mississippi at St. Paul, 
and the commerce of the great Lakes and the St. Lawrence at Duluth 
on Lake Superior. 

This lake and river system of the Fertile Belt is obviously an 
important element in the assured success of the Road, giving it the 
practical advantage of eight or ten side branch lines, without the 
expense of building them. But the Central and Union Pacific Road 
has proved a business success without having a single navigable stream 
tributary to it between Sacramento and Omaha — i,77S miles. 

II. The Mining interest of Montana, Idaho, and Washington 
will at once furnish a large share of traffic to the Northern Pacific 
Road, and, with cheap transportation and the introduction of im- 
proved machinery, this branch of business will steadily increase. The 
fact, elsewhere noticed, that the product of the Montana, Idaho and 
Washington mines was over Twenty Million Dollars in 1870 indicates 
the richness of the deposits and the permanent nature of this industry. 
The shipment of supplies for the mining population, and the transpor- 
tation of their products eastward, will in all probability render the 
mountain section of the route more profitable to the Road than any 
equal extent of agricultural country. 

What the coal traffic is to many Eastern roads, the transportation , 
of ores promises to be to the Northern Pacific. Already the Union 
and Central Pacific line derives a very considerable revenue from this 
trade — carrying the ores of the precious metals from the mines to the 
smelting works at San Francisco and on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Four thousand tons of ores, assaying from JI200 to JI1200 per ton, 
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now pass over the Central ahd Union Pacific Roads monthly. The 
authorities of these roads estimate that when the smelting works are 
enlarged to the proper capacity, not less than looo tons of ore per day 
will be shipped over their line. The well-known richness and extent 
of the mines adjacent to the route of the Northern Pacific Road give 
assurance that it will derive as great a traffic as the Central from this 
source. 

12. Too much importance is not attached to the matter of 
through business between the ports of Asia and our Atlantic Coast, 
experience having shown that Local Traffic must always be the main 
reliance of all great thoroughfares. But, whatever shall be the future 
volume of the Asiatic trade by rail across this continent — and it will 
unquestionably be large — the Northern Pacific Road is sure of its full 
share. Its advantages in this regard are as conspicuoiis as in others. 
It spans the continent from the great Lakes to the Pacific by a line 500 
miles shorter than the present finished road ; and, owing to the pre- 
vailing winds and currents of the Pacific Ocean, the sailing distance 
between Puget Sound and the ports of China is 600 to 800 miles less 
than between San Francisco and China. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road is in the direct line of the "highway of nations.*' 

Such is a partial enumeration of the sources from which the bulk 
of the carrying trade of the Northern Pacific Railroad is expected to 
come. Many items, as important as some of those mentioned, have 
been omitted ; the case is strong enough as it stands. If this exhibit 
seems rose-colored, it is the fault of the facts themselves, which refuse 
to take on any other hue I It is impossible to belittle tht advantages 
and the future of the Road without misrepresenting botK, 
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Midway across the continent— ^at the head of twelve hundred 
miles of Lake navigation — a. thousand miles from Buffalo, the western 
terminus of the Erie Canal, and as near to it by water as Chicago — a, 
hundred miles west of the longitude of St. Louis or Galena — is the 
young city of Duluth, the initial point of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. That great work, so magnificently endowed by the Government, 
is already being pushed rapidly westward, under its energetic control- 
lers ; and before the snow flies next Fall it will be completed to the 
western line of Minnesota, where it crosses the Red River of the North — 
which runs northward to Lake Winnipeg — ^and one-eighth of its distance 
to the Pacific Ocean will have been accomplished. Commencing, too, 
this season on its western line, the work will be prosecuted from both 
directions ; and long before the nation celebrates its Centennial Anni- 
versary of Independence the lakes will be united by iron bands with 
that Mediterranean of our Northwest, Puget Sound. 

Of the auspicious influence of this enterprise, which but a few 
years ago would have been considered so daring, the most sanguine of 
its friends have scarcely yet a full realization. Even taking Chicago 
as the starting point, it will be (via St. -Paul, where an arm of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is reached), two hundred miles less distance 
to Puget Sound than to San Francisco. Besides this, vessels from the 
Golden Gate to China sail on what is called the grand circle, instead 
of in a straight line ; and any one testing this by a string on a globe 
will be surprised at the result, if they have not previously studied the 
effect of the rotundity of the earth, and its diminished protuberance 
as you go northward toward the Pole. Hence, when they have sailed 
eight hundred miles from San Francisco they are only one hundred miles 
from the entrance to Puget Sound; and this striking fact shows the ad- 
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vantages this route will have in commanding the through traffic of Asia 
with our Atlantic States, or that portion of it which will pass over the 
soil of this nation on its road to Europe. 

Nor is this all. Development is the great duty of the Republic, 
after all its recent trials. Resources are the gift of the Creator. 
Developing them depends on the work of man. Along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, as it follows up the water-courses, the 
Missouri and the Yellowstone on this side, and descends by the valley 
of the Columbia on the other, a vast body of agricultural land is 
waiting for the plough, with a climate almost exactly the same as that 
of New York, except that, with less snow, cattle, in the larger portion 
of it, can subsist on the open range in winter. Here, if climate and 
fertility of soil produce their natural result, when railroad facilities 
open this now isolated region to settlement, will soon be seen waving 
grain-fields, and ^appy homes, and growing towns ; while ultimately a 
cordon of prosperous States, teeming with population, and rich in 
industry and consequent wealth, will occupy that now undeveloped 
and almost inaccessible portion of our continental area. 

But this Road is fortunate also in its pathway across the two 
ranges of mountains which tested so severely the Pacific Railroads 
built on the central line, and the overcoming of which reflected such 
well deserved honor on their energetic builders. At the Deer Lodge 
Pass, in Montana, where it crosses the Rocky Mountains, its altitude 
above the sea is 3500 feet less than the Union Pacific Railroad at Sher- 
man, which is said to be the highest point at which a locomotive can 
be found in the world. And on the Pacific side of the Continent it 
is even more fortunate. From Arizona up to the Arctic Circle* the 
Columbia is the only river which has torn its way through that mighty 
range, the Andes of North America, which in California is known as 
the Sierras, but which in Oregon changes its name to the Cascades. 
Nature has thus provided a pathway for the Northern Pacific Road 
through these mountains, the scsiling of which, on the other line, at an 
elevation of over seven thousand feet (a most wonderful triumph of 
engineering), cost the Central Pacific Company millions of dollars, and 
compelled them, for seventy miles, to maintain a grade of over one 
hundred feet to the mile — ^twice the maximum of the Northern Pacific 
at the most difficult points on its entire route. 

It is fortunate, also, in its terminus on the Pacific coast. No one 
who has not been there can realize the beauty of Puget Sound and 
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its surroundings. One hundred miles long, but so full of inlets and 
straits that its navigable shore-line measures seventeen hundred and 
sixty miles, dotted with lovely islets, with gigantic trees almost to the 
water's edge, with safe anchorage everywhere, and stretching south- 
ward, without shoals or bars, from the Straits of Fuca to the capital 
and centre of Washington Territory, it will be a magnificent entrepot 
for the commerce of that grandest ocean of the world, the Pacific. 
***** The Land Grant of the United States, 

exceeding Fifty Millions of acres in the winter-wheat region of our 
nation (ten times as large as the area of Massachusetts), is doubt- 
less sufficient fof the completion of the Road ; but, besides this, 
millions of private means are already invested in it. The bonds 
based on the Land Grant, and a mortgage on the Road itself, in addi- 
tion, are being sold as rapidly as the money is needed ; and, as an 
investment, yielding about eight per cent, per year in currency, rank 
already with the best class of railroad securities. And thus the good 
work will go on with unchecked step to its final consummation, carry- 
ing the blessings of settlement, development, civilization, and Chris- 
tianity with it in its progress, and literally causing the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. 



Progress of the Road. 



That portion of the road extending through central Minnesota 
from the head of Lake Superior 266 miles to the crossing of the Red 
River, at the eastern boundary of Dakota, is fast approaching comple- 
tion. A large force of men is engaged in finishing the grade, and the 
track is being rapidly laid. By midsummer freight and passenger 
trains will be running regularly over this important division, connect- 
ing with the navigable waters of the Red River and Lake Winnipeg. 
A profitable business already awaits the opening of this section of the 
Road to the Red River Valley. 

Within the last few months the Saint Paul and Pacific Railroad 
has been purchased by, and practically consolidated with, the Northern 
Pacific. The purchased line (main and branch) embraces some 300 
miles of finished Road in full operation, on which a prosperous traffic 
is 'already doing. Both lines are indicated on the map accompanying 
this pamphlet. When completed, as they will be at an early day, the 
main linie will extend from Saint Paul, through western Minnesota to 
Breckinridge or such other point as shall be deemed most advantageous, 
and the "branch," reaching from Saint Paul northwestwardly, will 
intersect the Northern Pacific line west of Crow Wing, and extend on 
to the British border at Pembina on the Red River, thus securing at 
once the carrying trade of British America. The piu-chased lines have 
liberal land grants through the richest parts of Minnesota, which accrue 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and the completion of 
these lines will give the Northern Pacific Company nearly Nine Hun- 
dred Miles of Road in this great State. 

The effect of this consolidation is to remove all hurtful rivalry, 
and virtually give the Northern Pacific Railroad a double eastern 
terminus — one arm reaching to Saint Paul where it taps the commerce 
of the Mississippi River at the head of navigation, and connects with 
the Illinois and eastern system of roads ; — the other arm extending to 
Duluth, where it meets the commerce of the Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

In the meantime work has begun on the Pacific coast. A force 
of men is already engaged on the line between the Columbia River 
and Puget Sound, and hereafter the work will be piosecuted both east- 
ward and westward as rapidly as shall be consistent with the best 
interests of the Road. 

Including its purchased lines the Northern Pacific Raikoad Com- 
pany already has 413 miles of Road in operation, and this will be 
increased to 560 by August next. 
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FECIAL Report 



Of a Reconnoissance of the Route for the Northern Pacific Railroad, between Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound, via the Columbia River, by W. MILNOR ROBERTS, 
U. S. Civil Engineer. 

When, in 1869, the Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
proffered us the Financial Agency of their Company, we felt it our 
duty, before accepting the trust, and before we instituted measures for 
the sale of the Securities of the Company, or became identified with 
this great work, to cause a thorough examination of the route to be 
made, by agents chosen and sent out by ourselves ; and we did this, 
not because we did not place entire confidence in the representations 
made to us, or doubted in the least the numerous and very able explo- 
rations already made in detail by men of the highest scientific and 
personal character, but because of our long-established rule to make 
^^ assurance double sure," and to take every precaution to avoid placing 
in jeopardy not only our own means, but the means of those who confide 
in our judgment. 

We accordingly appointed U. S. Civil Engineer, W. Milnor 
Roberts,, and associated with him a number of other gentlemen, with 
the request that they proceed to the Pacific coast, and, after a thorough 
examination of Puget Sound and the Columbia River — the two western 
termini of the Northern Pacific Road — proceed eastward along the 
general line of the read, via the Columbia River or the Snoqualmie 
Pass, to the passes in the Rocky Mountains, and thence to Fort Ben- 
ton, and also to the valley of the Yellowstone. 

Other parties, under Governor Smith, of Vermont, and Governor 
Marshall, of Minnesota, explored at the same time the already well- 
known route from Lake Superior west to the Great Bend of the Mis- 
souri; and General Hancock, the then military commander of the 
Northwest, having just returned from an extended tour along the 
Upper Yellowstone and the Missouri, furnished us detailed and accu- 
rate information regarding the intermediate portions of the route. 

Our final determination to accept the Fiscal Agency of the Com- 
pany was based upon concurrent favorable reports from these three 
sources. 
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^YNOPSIS. 

Mr. Roberts and party first proceeded to San Francisco over the 
Union and Central Pacific Roads, and thence reached Portland, Ore- 
gon, by rail and stage-coach overland. In passing through Oregon, 
approaching Portland, Mr. Roberts was particularly struck with the 
beautiful appearance of the country, as an agricultural region, '* already 
settled and cultivated far beyond our anticipations. * ' Using Portland as 
a base, they explored the lower Columbia river, the shores and harbors 
of Puget Sound, the route for the branch line between Portland and the 
Sound, and ascertained the entire feasibility of crossing the Cascade 
Range at a convenient point north of where it is cut by the channel of 
the Columbia. They found numerous harbors on the Sound, any one 
of which would admirably serve the purposes of a vast ocean commerce 
and a great terminal city. Coal mines, several of which have been 
successfully worked for some years, were found at various points in 
Western Washington, showing that the fuel supply in that favored re- 
gion is inexhaustible, even after its gigantic forests are swept away. 
To illustrate 'the enterprise and business-furnishing capacity of the 
thriving city of Portland, one of the western termini of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, Mr. Roberts mentions this fact : — 

The Oregon Steam Navigation Company, originated here by a few gentlemen 
less than ten years ago, with a capital of about one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, now owns twenty steamers running on the Willamette River, up and down the 
Columbia River from Portland, on Puget Sound, on two different stretches of the 
Columbia above the Cascades, on Lake Pend d'Oreille, and on two different portions 
of Clarke's Fork of the Columbia. They own two portage railroads, of their own 
construction, one six and the other fourteen miles long, and their capital is now over 
two millions of dollars, besides paying large dividends. 

The magnitude and promise of the lumber trade of Puget Sound 
is mentioned with surprise, and the statements in this regard made in 
Mr. Wilkeson's notes are fully corroborated. Mr. Roberts also adds 
his testimony as to the remarkable mildness and attractiveness of the 
climate of this portion of the Pacific slope. Of the future city which 
is to rise at the ocean terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, this 
is said : 

There is not an)rwhere else on the globe to be found an unoccupied field for the 
establishment and permanent support of a new great city, such as should form the 
terminus of a Continental Railroad, uniting the waters of the Pacific and Atlantic by 
the shortest line between the great P'lget Sound indentation of the coast in the west 
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and the Lake Superior indentation of the coast on the east. Between these extreme 
points the distance by a direct line is only about 1,350 miles, being thirty degrees of 
longitude of forty-five miles to each degree, between the latitude of 46° and 48° 

Having completed his survey of the coast region, Mr. Roberts 
proceeded eastward up the valley of the Columbia, on his way to the 
pass of the Rocky Mountains. Of the Valley of the Columbia, between 
Portland and the mouth of the Snake River, he says : 

On the greater portion of the way a good railroad, with low grades, can be built 
at moderate cost. There are some miles of heavy work, but my detail notes show 
that the miles of easy construction predominate so materially as to reduce the average 
cost within very moderate limits. One fact is of more value than many theories. 
The fact that a private company, in the very infancy of the white settlement of this 
portion of Oregon, constructed first-class railroads around two of the most difficult 
points in the valley — one six and the other fourteen miles long, thereby securing 
the control of traffic and passenger travel which has paid handsome dividends on 
the cost — is a practical proof of the feasibility of the route along the river. 

Leaving the steamer at Wallula, and proceeding to Walla Walla, 
the party started thence on horseback for the mountain portion of 
their trip. They crossed the great plain of the Columbia (180 miles) 
to Lake Pend d* Oreille, explored that beautiful body of water in one of 
the O. S. N. Co's steamers (which seem to be omnipresent thereabout), 
then proceeded up the valley of Clark's River. This is the route now 
taken by packers engaged in transporting merchandise from Portland 
and other points to the mining regions of Idaho and Western Mon- 
tana. At every point where there were settlements the utmost interest 
was manifested in the Northern Pacific Railroad, which they regard as 
the only means of developing the great natural wealth of the interior 
Territories, and rendering their resources of some value to the world. 

After reaching the dividing ridge of the Rocky range, Mr. 
Roberts spent some days examining the various Passes — Deer Lodge, 
Bozeman's, and Cadotte's — and tjie approaches to each. [Deer Lodge 
Pass is the most southern, and has a probable elevation of 5,000 feet 
above the sea; Cadotte*s is the most northern, and has a considerably 
greater altitude; Bozeman's is a subordinate pass, east of Deer Lodge, 
on the same route, and has an elevation of 4500 feet.] Of the remark- 
able Pass at Deer Lodge, well named the Gate of the Mountains, Mr. 
Roberts says : 

The whole forty miles from Deer Lodge City fa the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, by this route f can be built as cheaply as roctds are built through prairie countries 
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generally, A little more work will be required in passing on the east side, down 
Divide Creek to Wisdom or Big Hole River; but the line will be highly favorable as 
an average all the way down to the Jefferson Fork of the Missouri River. * * * 

A remarkable circumstance connected with this Pass will convey a very clear 
view of its peculiarly favorable character. Private parties engaged in gold mining, 
in the gold field which exists abundantly on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, have 
dug a ditch across this summit which is only eighteen feet deep at the apex of the divide, 
through which they carry the water of " Divide Creek," a tributary of the Missouri, 
across to the Pacific side, where it is us^d in gold washing, and the waste water 
passes into the Pacific Ocean. This has been justly termed highway robbery. The 
route running down the Jefferson Fork, crossing the Madison Fork over to the Gal- 
latin, and up that valley to near the Bozeman Pass, is very favorable, admitting of 
easy grades and curves at moderate cost. Some heavy work of grading occurs on 
both sides of Bozeman's Pass. 

The Bozeman Divide is not so favorable as that at the Deer Lodge Summit, from 
ihe fact that the ascent to it on either side is less gentle, though, in comparison with 
other Passes of the mountains, it is quite favorable, being practicable without the aid 
of a tunnel, with no more costly approaches. 

PROBABLE COST OF THE ROAD. 

On this important point the Report says : 

The line upon which the estimate is to be given runs from the head of Lake 
Superior across the Mississippi, the Red River, and the Dakota River to the Mis- 
souri; thence crossing the Missouri into the valley of the Yellowstone, and along 
that stream to Bozeman's Pass, through the Belt range of mountains ; thence down 
the Gallatin valley, crossing the Madison River, and over to the Jefferson valley, and 
along that to the Deer Lodge Pass of the Rocky Mountains ; and along Clark*»'s 
valley to Lake Pend d' Oreille; and from the lake across the Columbia plain *o 
Lewis or Snake River; down that to its junction with the Columbia; along the 
Columbia River to the Cowlitz River; up the valley of the Cowlitz, and down to 
Puget Sound at its southern extremity, whence the road may be carried along either 
side or both sides of the Sound, as far as. may be desired, to any port or ports which 
shall oe selected. 

Although I would not feel prepared without having the results of further surveys 
to pronounce this the best possible route which can be found between Lake Superior 
and Puget Sound, it certainly presents important advantages, and is known to me to 
be eminently practicable. Shorter routes maybe traced; but probably none which 
will be cheaper per mile, or which will offer so good a profile for profitable service 
as a great main trunk Railroad thoroughfare. 

In making this estimate, I assume that the graded road-bed, bridges, culverts, 
etc., are to be such as we find on our first-class roads; and that the track is to be 
thoroughly constructed, with rails of sixty pounds per lineal yard, put together wilh 
the most improved joint-ties, and completely ballasted with gravel or broken stone. 
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APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE. 

Vo. ofDir. DESCBIPTIOK OF DinSION. Length, MUm. Estimated Goat. 

1. Lake Superior to Yellowstone River, . . . 550 ^I3»750>CK)0 

2. Along the Yellowstone to Bozeman's Pass, . 420 11,760,000 

3. Bozeman's Pass to Hellgate River, Mountain 

Division, .... 225 9,000,000 

4. Hellgate River to Pend d'Oreille Lake, . . 205 7,000,000 

5. Pend d'Oreillfi Lake to the mouth of Lewis 

River, . ......*.... 223 7,500,000 

6. Mouth of Lewis River to Puget Sound — 

Columbia Valley Division, 377 11,310,000 
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$60,320,000 
Add for sidings and additional track, ........ 4,200,000 

Contingencies, including superintendence and engineering, 

10 per cent., .... 5,000,000^ 

Telegraph line and instruments, complete, $300 per mile, . 600,000 

;^70, 1 20,000 

BUILDINaS. BSTIMikTBD COST. 

134 Wood and water stations, . . . . . . . % $3,500 $469,000 

20 Engine-houses and turn-tables, . @ l5»ooo 300,000 

5 Principal engine repair-shops, @ 100,000 500,000 

2 Principal car repair-shops, @ *]^xOOO 150,000 

5 Principal car repair-shops, @ 40,000 200,000 

200 Section, tool, and hand-car houses, . . . . @ 500 100,000 

134 Freight and passenger stations, @ 2,000 26S,ooo 

150 Freight platform stations, @ 500 75»ooo 

10 Principal freight and passenger depots, . . . @ 25,000 250,000 

$2,312,000 

EOLLINO STOCK, ETC. 

120 Locomotive engines, freight and passenger, . . @ $13,000 $1,560,000 

TOO Passenger cars, first class, @ 4,000 400,000 

50 Passenger cars, second class, @ 2,500 125,000 

30 Smoker's cars, @ 3,000 90,000 

30 Baggage, mail and express cars, . ..... @ 2,000 60,000 

1500 Box, freight, cattle, and platform cars, . . . @ 800 1,200^000 

40 Caboose and wrecking cars, @ 1,200 48,000 

20 Tool cars, @ 800 16,000 

80 Hand cars, @ 200 16,000 

Tools, snow-ploughs, etc. (per 100 miles), . . @ 1,000 100,000 

$3,615,000 

In addition to the foregoing, there are various outlays, which will necessarily 
attach to the work during its progress, not covered in the items given, or included 
under the usual percentage allowed for contingencies, especially at the principal 
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terminal points on Lake Superior and Puget Sound, and on the Columbia River, and 
likewise at the crossings of the Mississippi, the Red River, the Dakota River, and 
the Missouri River, to connect the Railroad business conveniently with the transpor- 
tation to and from these respective streams. 

Also, on the route on which this estimate is predicated there would be a branch 
line, a few miles in length, extending to Portland, Oregon. In case the line should 
be along the Columbia River at Fort Vancouver, it would be only about five miles 
across to Portland, but involving two costly bridges, one over the Columbia, the 
other over the Willamette River. 

In order to cover the cost of such a branch, and the cost of the necessary extra 
works above mentioned, it will be proper to add to the general estimate the sum of 
^1,200,000 for, the branch, and ;^8oo,ooo for the extra works referred to— making two 
millions in all. Nothing has been inserted for " right of way," as the land-grant 
carries with it all that is needed over nearly every foot of the line ; and where land 
is taken up, the owners will gladly give the Company all they may require, in con- 
sideration of the benefit to the remainder. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Grading, masonry, bridging, track and ballast, , ^^60,320,000 

Sidings, etc., 4,200,000 

Contingencies, including superintendence and engineering, .... 5,000,000 

Telegraph line, .... 600,000 

Buildings, 2,312,000 

Rolling stock, 3,615,000 

Branch road, 1,200,000 

Extra works, etc., 800,000 

^(578,047,000 
Interest on bonds over receipts during construction, 7,230,000 

Total, . . . ' ^85,277,000 

This gives an average of ^^42,638 per mile. 

GRADES— DISTANCES— SNOW. 

Mr. Roberts illustrates the favorable gradients of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad route, by comparing them with those of the Union 
and Central Pacific line, the obvious inference being that, as the latter 
route has already been proved a practicable one for a profitable 
thoroughfare, the former must be pre-eminently so. On this question 
of grades, the Report says : 

An examination of the profile of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific lines 
between Omaha and Sacramento, a distance of 1775 niiles, shows that there are four 
main summits ; Sherman summit, on the Black hills, about 550 miles from Omaha, 
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8235 feet above the sea; one on the Rocky Mountains, at Aspen summit, about 935 
miles from Omaha, 7463 feet ; one at Humboldt mountain, about 1 245 miles from 
Omaha, 6076; and another on the Sierra Nevada (only 105 miles from the western 
terminus at Sacramento), 7062 ; whilst from a point west of Cheyenne to Wasatch, a 
continuous length of 450 miles, every portion of the road is more than 6ocx> feet above 
the sea; being about icxx) feet, on this long distance, higher than the highest summit 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad route, whilst for the corresponding distance on the 
Northern Pacific route the average elevation is under 3C)CX> feet, or 3000 feet less 
than on the Union and Central line. The highest summit on the Northern Pacific 
line is about three thousand feet lower than the Sherman summit on the Union Pacific 
line. 

On the Union Pacific Road the profile also shows that for nine hundred continuous 
miles, from Sidney westward, the road has an average height of over 5000 feet, and 
the lowest spot on that distance is more than 4000 feet above the sea ; whereas, on 
the Northern route only about sixty miles, at most, are as high as ^OOQ feet ; and the 
corresponding distance of nine hundred miles, extending from the mouth of the 
Yellowstone to the valley of Clarke's river, is, on an average, about 3000 lower than 
the Union Pacific line. Then, allowing that 1 000 feet of elevation causes a decrease 
of temperature of three degrees, there is a substantial reason for the circumstance, 
now well authenticated, that the snows on the Northern route are much less trouble- 
some than they are on the Union Pacific and Central Pacific route. At the same time 
it should not be claimed that there will be no trouble from snow on the Nortliem 
line. * * * * The impression I would wish to create is this : That 
a line can be so located between the valley of the Missouri and the mouth of the 
Columbia river, and to Puget Sound, that for the greater portion of the distance it will 
not encounter any serious trouble from snow ; and that in the passage of the Belt 
range, between the Yellowstone and the upper Missouri, and the crossing of the 
Rocky mountains at Deer Lodge Pass, no greater obstacles from snow are likely to 
be met with than have already been encountered and overcome on roads in the 
New England States and in the State of New York. It is the general impression in 
the States, an impression entirely natural, that the farther we go to the north the 
deeper the snow ; but on this line the modifying and controlling influences of the 
mild climate which pervades the Pacific slope and the interior along this latitude, 
combined with the greatly reduced elevation of the range of country to be occupied, 
and the low summits of the back -bone mountains to be passed, tend to confirm tlie 
favorable statements of intelligent gentlemen who have long been familiar with the 
regions in question. 

The grades on the route across through the State of Minnesota and Territory 
of Dakota to the Missouri river will not be materially dissimilar to those on the other 
finished railroads south of it, passing from Chicago to Sioux City, Council Bluffs, etc., 
namely, undulating within the general limit of about forty feet per mile, although it 
may be deemed advisable, at a 'few points, for short distances, to run to a maximum 
of one foot per hundred, or fifty-three per mile. There is sufficient knowledge of this 
portion of the route to warrant this assumption. And beyond the Missouri, along the 
valley of the Yellowstone, to near the Bozeman pass, there is no known reason for 
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assuming any higher limits. In passing Bozeman smnmit of die Belt range, and in 
going up the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, it may be found advisable to adopt 
a somewhat higher gradient, for a few miles, in overcoming those summits. 

The highest ground encountered between Lake Superior and the Missouri river, 
at the mouth of the Yellowstone, is only 2300 feet above the sea, the low summit of 
the Rocky Motmtains is but little over 5000 feet, and the Bozeman pass, through the 
Belt range, is assumed to be about 500 feet lower. The height of the coimtry upon 
which the line is traced, and upon which my estimate of cost is based, may be 
approximately stated thus, beginning at Lake Superior, going westward : — 

Hlles. Average height above the Seiw 

To Dakota valley, ........ 300 1200 feet. 

Yellowstone river, ...,,. 300 2200 " 

Along Yellowstone, 400 2600 " 

Flathead valley, . 300 35PO 

Lewis or Snake river, 2cx> 3000 

Puget Sound, 500 400 



« 



Lake Superior to Puget Sound vm Portland, . . 2000 
[Direct line, 1775] 

Compare this with the profiles of the finished line of the Union and Central 
Pacific Roads. Properly, the comparison should be made from Chicago — ^the eastern 

terminus on Lake Michigan, of the Omaha line. There are on that route, approxi- 
mately, as follows ; — 

FromChicagOw Miles. Average height above the Se& 

To Omaha, 500 1000 feet. 

Near Cheyenne, 516 3300 

Cooper's, 87 7300 

Promontory Point, 483 6200 •* 

Humboldt, 406 4750 

Reno, 130 40(X> 

Auburn, >45 4400 

Sacramento, 39 300 

San Francisco, . . . , 135 50 



« 
« 



« 



Chicago to San Francisco, 2410 

On the Northern Pacific line there need be but two principal ^mmits, whilst on 
the other there are four; the lowest of which is about a thousand feet higher than the 
highest on the northern route. If, therefore, the roads were the same length between 
the Pacific waters and the great lakes and navigable rivers east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the advantage would be largely in favor of the northern route ; but this actual 
distance is 410 miles less, and the equated distance for ascents and descents in its 
favor will be very considerable in additicm. 
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Mr. Roberts closes his very discriminating and guarded Report 
with these words — ^words which carry far more weight than would 
expressions of unstinted eulogy of the route examined : 

This special report contains, in brief, the substance of the information obtained 
during an exploration which occupied the entire months of June, July and August ; 
involving in all over nine thousand miles of travelling, on railroads, in coaches, 
steamers, wagons, canoes, and on horseback ; during which, owing to the remarkable 
facilities afforded through the aid of the modem conveyancA by steam, both aa. land 
and water, our party was enabled to explore an extent of territory which in tire time 
of Lewis and Clarke occupied nearly two years. 

In conclusion, I would state as the result of these explorations and investigations, 
after much reflection, and fully appreciating the responsibility devolved upon me as 
the Engineer selected by you for the duty, that the Northern Pacific Railroad route, 
with the land grant secured to the Company by the Government, possesses great 
intrinsic value, and will be, as a whole, a remarkably favorable line in all important 
respects; a line which, if judiciously located, honestly constructed, and properly 
administered, will piy within a few years a fair dividend on its cost I had appre- 
hensidtis that personal investigations might disclose material or possibly vital errors 
in some of the anticipations induced by former Reports. The result, however, has 
been in the other direction ; and I am constrained by the facts to present an estimate 
of cost essentially lower than those previously submitted by the able Chief Engineer, 
and X offer it con^dently as reasonable and reliable. 
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— ^The Northern Pacific Railroad has received from the United States 
Government a four-fold greater subsidy than was conferred upon the 
Union and Central Pacific Roads, since the land grant of the former is 
twice as large as those of the latter, and more than twice as valuable 
intrinsically per acre. The Government bonds loaned the Union and 
Central Roads are a debt, to be repaid, principal and interest ; hence 
they are neither sul^idy nor assets. If the Union and Central Pacific 
are ijflvent and successful with the bonus they actually received from 
Government, (and they certainly are so,) will the Northern Pacific 
prove solvent and successful with an equal business and with a bonus 
four times as valuable? 

— The international character of the Northern Pacific Railroad will 
give it much strength and increased importance. It will be the natu- 
ral and only thoroughfare and outlet for the population and products of 
the British Possessions west of Lake Superior, and will assuredly com- 
mand the carrying trade of these provinces. The continuation %{ the 
Northern Pacific Road along the southern shore of Lake Superior to the 
Sault Ste. Marie, thence connecting with a new Canadian railway to 
Toronto and Montreal, thus forming an international all-rail line from 
Ocean to Ocean, is among the probabilities of the early future. An im- 
portant arm of the Northern Pacific Road is already under construction 
to the British border, at Pembina on the Red River. This will soon be 
met by a road built southward from Fort Garry, and thus will railroad 
facilities be carried to the very heart of these vast and fertile provinces, 
heretofore almost inaccessible. Farther west, other branch lines will 
be built northward into the British Possessions from the niain trunk of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, thus accommodating the entire area 
north of the forty-fifth parallel. 

— In 1870, Eighteen Million pounds of freight entered Montana by 
way of Corinne station, Utah, being hauled in wagons 400 miles across 
a rugged country at a cost oi ffteen cents per pound. This is some 
intimation of what a railroad will do for Montana, and Montana for 
a railroad. 

— ^Two-thirds of the forty millions of people who now occupy the 
United States, are nearer by the Northern Pacific Railroad line to the 
mouth of the Columbia River and to Puget Sound than to any other 
part of the Pacific coast. The Northern Pacific will be the only trans- 
continental road under one control, offering to trade and travel a direct 
and uniform communication from ocean to ocean, free from interrup- 
tions and exactions arising from separate or hostile interests. 
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UGET Sound. 



The capacity and character of the harbors of Puget Sound, at the 
western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad^ together with the 
climate and the agricultural, mineral, marine and timber resources of 
the North Pacific Coast, have obviously an important bearing on the 
future of the Road, and the country traversed by it. If the power of 
choice were given, it would be difficult to say what element could be 
added to the situation at the western end of the great thoroughfare, 
which would materially add to the advantages already given by nature. 

Harbors. — Puget Sound itself is an inland sea, fringed with har- 
bors of abundant, and sometimes superabundant, depth, and of sufficient 
capacity to shelter the commerce of two oceans. This system of land- 
}ocked bays is dotted with islands and joined to the Pacific by a gate- 
way called the Strait of Fuca, eighty miles in length, ten to twelve in 
width, and from twenty to one hundred fathoms deep in all its parts. 
One arm of the Sound extends northward from where it joins the 
Strait, and the other southward; both divide and ramify, until the 
Sound, with all its bays and deep-water inlets, presents a shore-line of 
1833 miles, and extends across two degrees of latitude. There is no 
obstruction at the entrance to this singular succession of harbors. 
The mouth of the Strait is easily entered in all weather — indeed, as 
a refuge for shipping, the waters of Puget Sound are simply unsurpassed. 
This mammoth haven is not only capacious beyond all possible com- 
mercial needs of the future, but it is safe in all its parts for the largest 
class of vessels. For one hundred and fifty miles the mid-channel is 
mor^ than three hundred feet deep, and remarkably free from hidden 
dangers. On either side of the main channel, and in the various bays 
which will be the real harbors and shipping ports, the water is still 
deep, but not too deep for anchorage. The holding-ground is excellent. 
Commodore Wilkes, of the Navy, after exploring Puget Sound, said in 
his report : 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters and their safety. Not a shoal 
exists within the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Puget Sound, or 
Hood's Canal, that can in any way interrupt their navigation by a seventy-four gun 
chip, I venture nothing in saying that there is no country in the world possessing 
waters equal to these. 
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The basin containing the Sound and its branches is bounded on 
the east by the Cascade range of mountains, and sheltered on the west 
by the Olympian or Coast range. This depression between the two 

• 

mountain ridges is about seventy-five miles in width, and that part 
which is not occupied by the waters of the Soimd, is mainly covered 
with magnificent forests which extend to the very summit of the moun- 
tains. Here grows that Puget Sound timber of which so much has 
been written. These forests of giant fir and cedar are traversed by ten 
rivers, which flow down from the Cascade mountains and empty into 
the Sound, furnishing ten alluvial valleys of agricultural land, and 

supplying for logging purposes another thousand miles of inland shore 
line. 

At this writing, it has not been decided which one of the many 
excellent harbors on Puget Sound shall be made the ocean terminus of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad and the site for the city which is to be 
the metropolis of the North Pacific coast. 

Timber of Puget Sound, — ^The timber of Washington Territory 
has carried its own fame to all parts of the world. A gentleman who 
recently made the round-the-globe tour says that in examining a rail- 
way in India, he asked where the ties came from. The answer was, 
"Puget Sound.** At Alexandria, in Egypt, while admiring some 
singularly perfect spars among the shipping, he asked where they 
grew, and was told, "Puget Sound.** Afterward, in a seaport of 
China, he asked the source of certain timbers that a friend was using 
in the construction of wharves. The monotonous replv was, "Puget 
Sound.** 

Hon. S. Garfielde, Congressional Delegate from Washington Ter- 
ritory, speaking of the timber, says : 

Washington Territory, vest of the Cascade Mountains, covers an area of about 
20,000 square miles (exclusive of interior waters), three-fourths of which are timbered 
lands. The timber consists of fir, cedar, pine, spruce, hemlock, oak, maple, cotton- 
wood, ash, dog-wood, alder, and some of the smaller varieties. The amount of the 
fir exceeds all the other varieties combined, and the cedar stands second in quantity. 
As the fir exceeds all other varieties in quantity, so also it does in utility, being valu- 
able for ship-building, house-building, fencing, spars, and indeed almost every 
purpose for which wood is used. It is stronger than white oak. 

Mr. Garfielde further says : 

The size of the fir trees, and the number growing upon given acres, in good 
timber districts, is almost incredible to residents upon the Atlantic slope of the conti* 
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nent. Trees often measure 320 feet in length, as I have several times demonstrated, 
more than two-thirds of which are free from limbs. Fifty, sixty, and sometimes as 
high as eighty good timber trees grow upon an acre of ground. In the summer of 
1868, I had two parties out cruising for timber. The leaders of these parties were 
old and experienced lumbermen. One of these parties found a "berth" of timber, 
covering about 3,000 acres, which was so very fine that they took extra pains to 
ascertain the facts in regard to it in order to satisfy me of the truth of their report. 
They examined the forest carefully, and selecting an average tree, cut it down. 
That tree measured 42 inches in diameter at the stump, and at the first limb, 2CO 
feet above, it measured 22 inches, the top or branching portion measuring 70 feet 
more. It was then ascertained by measurement and count that there was an average 
of 80 such trees to the acre throughout this berth. I do not give this statement as an 
illustration of the size of our trees, for these were by no means large ones. They 
were of the size, however, most convenient for milling purposes, and their great 
length, free from limbs, and their number per acre, make the average production very 
much more than is usually obtained. Our loggers work no " berth'* of (fir) timber 
producing less than 30,000 feet per acre — from sixty to one hundred and twenty 
thousand feet being the more common yield. The Puget Sound lumber, which is 
now exported to the extent of about one hundred and eighty million feet annually, 
besides piles and spars, finds a market at San Francisco, Callao, Valparaiso, the 
Sandwich Islands, Australia, and China. 

Of the lumber trade now existing, and to be developed along the 
western portions of the Northern Pacific Railroad, a high authority 
says: 

Over hundreds and hundreds of square miles of area does this unequalled timber 
exist, astonishing for its size, perfection, and durability. For hundreds of miles lineally 
the Northern Pacific Railroad's main line and branch will run through it and near it. 
Nowhere else in the world does the material exist for such a trade in lumber outward 
by sea or inward by rail, as will be witnessed at the gateway of Puget Sound and on the 
western end of this Railroad, That trade seaward was enormous in 1869. Fourteen 
huge saw-mills on Puget Sound alone supplied it. Some of these mills cut 150,000 feet 
a day. They are run night and day. To one of them is attached, as its machinery 
of foreign transportation, 17 ships. It gives .constant employment to 1000 men. It 
holds the fee-simple of over 100,000 acres of most carefully-selected timber land. 
The entire product of the mills of Puget Sound, in 1870, was over 190,000,000 feet. 

Forests yielding ioo,ooQ f<^et and upward are common all around Puget Sound, 
The wood of the firs and cedars, unequalled for lightness, straightness of cleavage, 
and resistance of moisture, stronger than oak, and more retentive of spikes and 
tree-nails, will supplant all other material for ship-building on both shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. Last year Puget Sound exported above one hundred and seventy mil- 
lion feet of lumber, twenty millions of lath and shingles, and an immense amount of 
masts, spars, and piles. This product of the as yet scarcely scarred forests of Wash- 
ington Territory was sold in California, South America, Australia, Japan, China, the 
East Indies, and Europe. It furnished cargoes to 1x3 ships, 491 barks, 45 brigs« and 
87 schooners. 
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Climate of Puget Sound, — ^The climate of Oregon and Washington 
Territory is a perpetual surprise to the tourist, and difficult to be 
understood by dwellers in the Atlantic States. Chief Engineer 
Roberts, from whose very candid report we elsewhere quote, says of 
Puget Sound winters : 

The climate of this favored region is very remarkable, and will always remain 
an attractive feature. Even in the coldest winters there is, practically, no obstruction 
to navigation from ice; vessels, can enter and depart at all times; and the winters 
are so mild that summer flowers, which, in the latitude of Philadelphia on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, we are obliged to place in the hot-house, are left out in the open garden 
without being injured. 

Official observations, covering a period of six years, show the 
average temperature on Puget Sound to be as follows : Winter, 40° ; 
Spring, 48°; Summer, 62°; and Autumn, 51°; for the year, 51*^. 
The difference in mean temperature, between summer and winter, it 
will be noticed, is only 22°. 

The average rain-fall during the same period was 53 inches, distri- 
buted as follows: ^Spring, 11. 19; Summer, 3.85; Autumn, 15.85; 
Winter, 22.62. 

The seasons would more properly be classified as two, summer and 
winter, each running insensibly into the other, and each with its 
pleasant and its rainy weather. The grass is green nearly the whole 
year. A gentleman from that region (Mr. E. Meeker, of Olympia), 
brings us fifty-three varieties of flowers plucked by him in the open air, 
in latitude 47°, on the 4th of December, 1870. On the loth of Jan- 
uary, 1870, twenty-two varieties were still in bloom out of doors. 
Such is the climate at the western extremity of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. The causes of this singular modification of temperature 
have been discussed in another portion of this pamphlet. They are, 
in brief, the warm south and west winds which there prevail in winter, 
added to the effect of the Japanese current, which does for our North 
Pacific coast what the Atlantic Gulf Stream does for the climate of 
Northern Europe. 

Soil and Productions, — ^In connection with the remarkable climate 
the productive capacity of the soil of the Puget Sound region is great 
both as to quantity and quality. The quality and yield of wheat on 
the Pacific slope are well known to be good, and in this regard Puget 
Sound is no exception to the rule. All the other cereals are grown to 
perfection ; oats are particularly plump and heavy. Indian com has 
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been ripened thirteen years in succession in one locality, and as many 
as forty bushels to the acre have been raised, but the yield of this is not 
so good here as in a region wher^ the nights are warm and sultry. The 
small grains are at home in Washington Territory. Pork is usually 
fattened upon peas, wheat, and barley, and, it is claimed, can be made 
as cheaply as upon com in the Western States. 

Fruits of all kinds, except the peach and the grape, are raised in 
great profusion, and are remarkable for size and flavor. Although * 
California fruit is justly in good reputation, Oregon and Washington 
apples are exported to San Francisco, where they bring an advanced 
price on account of their excellence. The potatoes and other vegetables 
grown on the north coast are also in high favor in the San Francisco 
market. 

This is emphatically the dairyman's region. Pure, soft water 
abounds almost everywhere, grass grows early in spring and late in 
autumn, and the root crops produce immense returns. Western 
Washington will rival England in its turnip yield. With access to the 
world's markets, the dairy interest of this section will become a great 
and profitable branch of industry and of trade. 

The Fish of Puget Sound, — The fisheries of Puget Sound, although 
yet in the infancy of their development, already constitute a leading 
interest. In the early future they are certain to assume an impor- 
tance little dreamed of by those who are unfamiliar with the facts 
regarding them. The variety and abundance of fish of the highest 
excellence in Puget Sound and vicinity^ are as striking a character- 
istic of this region as are the timber and climate. The cod banks of 
Alaska are now known to be as extensive and productive as those of 
our Atlantic Coast. These fisheries are necessarily tributary to the 
trade of Puget Sound. The summer climate of Alaska is too moist for 
curing fish, while that of San Francisco is too hot and dry. The 
climate of Washington offers just the required medium. Besides, the 
fisheries are 800 miles nearer the drying racks and the shipping ports 
of Puget Sound than to those of San Francisco. These advantages 
will govern the location of the fishing trade. 

The best whaling-ground now left to the American harpooners is 
within 18 days of the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. After the completion of this line, the headquarters of the 
American whaling interest will unquestionably be at Puget Sound; 
and, although that business is not so important now, as formerly, yet, 
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with its attendant ship-building, outfitting, refitting, discharging, and 
tke shipment of its product eastward by rail, it will contribute not a 
little to the business of Puget Sound and the Road. 

Ship-Building, — ^There are no less than seven varieties of timber 
enumerated by the San Francisco board of underwriters as suitable for 
ship-building, which are to be found in abundance on Puget Sound. 
Pitch, rosin and turpentine of a superior quality have been produced 
in, and exported from, this locality. Coal and Iron are both at hand 
in abundance. The facilities for obtaining spars and ships* knees on 
the spot are perfect. All these advantages added to the extensive 
shore line of the Sound suitable for ship yards, the cheapness of labor, 
food and lumber, point to Puget Sound as the great ship-building 
centre of the Pacific Coast. This industry had already reached very 
considerable proportions before the present universal decline of 
American shipping interests began; and careful estimates made by 
practical ship-builders and confirmed by experience, show beyond 
question that vessels can be built and equipped considerably — ^probably 
20 per cent. — cheaper on Puget Sound than an)rwhere else in the 
United States. 



CHARTER AND MORTGAGE. 

^TNOPSIS OF THB pHARTER, 

The leading provisions of the Charter of the Northern Pacific Railroad, as 
amended to the present date (February, 187 1), are as follows: 

I. The Northern Pacific Railroad Ccnnpany is authorized to construct, operate, 
and own a continuous Railroad and Telegraph line, "beginning at a point on Lake 
Superior, in the State of Minnesota or Wisconsin; thence westerly by the most eli- 
gible railway route, as shall be determined by the Company, within the territory of 
the United States, on a line north of the forty-fifth degree of latitude, to some point 
on Puget Sound," via the valley of the Columbia River, with a branch "from some 
convenient point on its main trunk line," across the Cascade Mountains to Puget 
Sound. 

II. In aid of the work, the charter grants to the Company 20, alternate sections 
or 12,800 acres, of public land, to each mile of finished track, through the States 
traversed, and 40 alternate sections, or 25,600 acres, per mile through the Territories. 
This grant of land applies to the chartered branch of the Northern Pacific Road as 
well as to the trunk line. The charter also grants right of way, 400 feet in width, 
for both main line and branch, through the public domain, and the privilege of 
ttfking, free of cost, from the (government lands adjacent to the Road, all necessary 
construction material. Iron and coal lands are expressly embraced within the terms 
of the grant. 
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III. As often as 25 consecutive miles of the Road are completed, "in a good, 
substantial, workmanlike manner," such finished portion is to be examined and 
approved by three Commissioners, appointed by the President, and thereupon patents 
are to be issued transferring and confirming to the Railroad Company the lands of 
the grant corresponding to, and conterminous with, such completed section. By the 
operation of the Charter and the General Mortgage, such Government patents vest a 
perfect title to the lands of the Grant in the Trustees of the Mortgage, who represent 
the holders of the bonds now being negotiated. The Road is to be in all regards 
first class; the rails are to be made from American iron and American ore; and the 
Company is prohibited from charging the United States higher rates for transporta- 
tion than are charged to individuals. 

IV. The Government is to cause to be surveyed the lands for forty miles in 
width on both sides of the line of the Road, as fast as* this shall be rendered neces- 
sary by the construction of the track. On the Company's filing a map of its intended 
route through any State or Territory, the lands embraced in the Grant are to be with- 
drawn from market, and thereafter will not be liable to sale, entry, or pre-emption, 
whether surveyed or unsurveyed; and the alternate sections belonging to the Govern- 
ment cannot be sold at less than ^2.50 per acre. The usual authority is given the 
Company to appropriate a right of way through private lands by compensating owners 
therefor. 

V. The charter provides that at least 25 miles of that portion of the Road 
between Portland (Oregon) and Puget Sound shall be completed by January i, 1872, 
and at least 40 miles each year thereafter until the entire Road, from Lake Suoerior 
to Puget Sound, shall be completed. 

IV. The charter (as amended by Act of Congress approved May 31st, 1870) 
expressly authorizes and empowers the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to issue 
its bonds to aid in the construction and equipment of its Road, and to secure such 
bonds by mortgage on its property of all kinds and descriptions, real, personal, and 
mixed, including its franchise as a corporation. It is also provided that, as proof 
and notice of its legal execution and effectual delivery, said Mortgage shall be filed 
and recorded in the office of the Secretary of the Interior. \Note, The Mortgage 
has been^hus filed and recorded.] The matter of the title to lAdian lands, if any, 
embraced within the Grant, is to be adjusted by the Government in a manner satis- 
fectory to the Indians; and in all stages of its progress, the policy of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Corporation will be one of entire friendliness to the natives of the 
plains. 

^YNOPSIS OP THE pENERAL ^ORTQAQE. 

The General Mortgage authorized by the charter, and executed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company for the security of the holders of its First Mortgage Bonds, 
is dated July I, 1870. It is drawn with the utmost care, and every provision has 
been embraced in it which could add to the security of the bondholder. 

I. It conveys to two trustees, Messrs. Jay Cooke and J. Edgar Thomson, all 
the property and rights of property of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
including: 
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1. The Road-bed and track, as fast as constructed, of the trunk line and all 
authorized branches. . 

2. All rolling stock and other equipments; all engine-houses, machine-shops, 
depots, water stations, and other buildings. 

3. The entire Land Grant of the Road, as fast as it accrues to the Company, 
embracing between Fifty and Sixty Million acres. 

4. All rights, franchises, privileges, and other property now owned or hereafter 
to be acquired by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

II. The Mortgage provides that all the property named above, and all moneys 
arising from the sale of the same, shall be held by the Trustees as security, and 
pledged to the payment of the Company's First Mortgage Bonds, principal and inter- 
est, as they shall become due, and shall be promptly applied to that purpose by the 
Trustees, in case of any default by the Railroad Company. 

III. The Railroad Company shall have the right at all times to contract for the 
sale of portions of the lands of the Grant, at prices to be approved by the Trustees 
(but at not less than ^^2.50 per acre); and the proceeds of all sales of lands, 

WHETHER IN CASH, BONDS, OR OTHER SECURITIES, SHALL BE DEPOSITED WITH 

THE Trustees, and upon the payment to the Trustees of the proceeds of such sale 
or sales, the Trustees shall and will make a full and clear deed to the purchaser of 
the lands thus paid for. Such deed from the Trustees releases the land thus sold 
from the operations of the General Mortgage. The First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Company are made receivable at par and accrued interest in payment for the Com- 
pany's lands at their lowest cash price. By a subsequent arrangement between the 
Trustees and the Railroad Company, the bonds are made always receivable for lands 
at ten per cent, premium^ or i . 10. 

IV. The Trustees, who directly represent the bondholders, are required by the 
terms of the Mortgage to see that the proceeds of all sales of First Mortgage Bonds 
are devoted to the construction and equipment of the Road and that the proceeds of 
land sales are used in purchasing and cancelling the bonds of the Company, if they 
can be bought before maturity at not more than 10 per cent, premium; otherwise the 
Trustees are to invest the proceeds of land sales in United States Bonds or Real 
Estate Mortgages, for the ftirther security of Northern Pacific bondholders. At all 
times, until the entire bonded debt of the Railroad Company is paid off and can- 
celled, the Trustees are required to see that they have in their control, as security, at 
least 500 acres of average land to every ;^iooo of outstanding First Mortgage Bonds, 
besides the Railroad itself and all its equipments and franchises. 

During the construction of the Road, the interest on the bonds secured by this 
Mortgage is to be paid from the earnings of the finished portions of the Road, and 
from the general fund of the Company. No portion of the proceeds of land sales 
is to be devoted to the payment of interest, unless the general treasury of the Com- 
pany shall be first exhausted, in which case the Company shall, from the first net 
earnings of the Road, make good the amount thus taken from the land fund. 

In case of the resignation or death of either of the Trustees, the surviving 
Trustee is empowered to appoint a successor; or, upon the request of the bondholders, 
the appointment may be made by the courts in the usual manner. 



Climate and Resources of Montana. 



Letter from Poyernor J^OTTa 

The route of the Northern Pacific Railroad traverses the entire 
length of Montana. Ten Million acres of its land grant lie within 
that Territory, and mainly in the valley of the Yellowstone. In reply 
to inquiries made by his former neighbors and friends in Ohio, Gov- 
ernor Potts of Montana wrote the following private letter addressed 
to Dr. J. Armstrong of Alliance. Such incidental and unsolicited 
testimony from so high a source is of the most conclusive sort : 

Executive Department, Montana Territory, 

Virginia City^ February 17, 1 87 1. 

Sir : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of y9ur letter of the 6th 
inst., inquiring about the character and climate of Montana,' through which the 
Northern Pacific Railroad will run. * * * * 

The Yellowstone valley [along nearly the entire length of which the Northern 
Pacific Railroad will pass] is about 400 miles long by 150 miles wide. It con- 
tains eight principal valleys, entering the great parent valley of the Yellowstone, situ- 
ated midway between the mountains and prairies. Its climate is soft and genial. Its 
soil is exceedingly fertile, and contains extensive coal fields and numbers of oil springs. 
The Yellowstone is navigable for light draft boats for 300 miles from its mouth. I 
am satisfied that this valley is one of the most healthy and productive on this conti- 
nent, and will furnish homes for at least a million of people. 

The valleys of the Gallatin, Deer Lodge, Jefferson, Bitter Root, and Jocko are 
equally as productive as the Yellowstone. The average yield of wheat in these val- 
leys is from fifty to sixty bushels per acre, and all other cereals in proportion. 

I have never seen any place that equals this Territory for the production of vege^ 
tables. The common yield of potatoes per acre is 400 bushels. The most valuable 
land in Montana for agriculture is yet unoccupied. That now under cultivation 
is generally close to some mining camp, and was taken up and occupied solely be- 
cause it was near a settlement 

Gold and silver mining is very profitable in this Territory. More than Twelve 
Million of dollars gold dust was mined here during the past season, and the com- 
ing year promises to be the most profitable mining season ever known in the history 
of Montana. Labor here is very scarce, and consequently very high. Common day 
laborers readily command from ^5 to ^6 a day, and mechanics from ;^6 to ;^io per 
day. 

From the best information that I can obtain the Northern Pacific Railroad will 
open up the richest country in agricultural and mineral resources on the American 
continent, and if the people East and in Europe could see the rich land grant that the 
road has its bonds would not remain in the market ninety days. The coming year 
is certainly a propitious time to settle in Montana, and I shall take great pleasure in 
welcoming a soldier colony from old Molly Stark. 

I almost forgot to speak of the climate. This winter is said to be colder than 
usual, but I can assure you that it is not so cold or disagreeable as Ohio winters. The 
atmosphere is dry and pure, making this mountain country the healthiest on the 
continent. On the high mountains snow falls to a greater depth, but the valleys are 
scarcely ever covered with snow. The cattle run at large during the entire year, and 
no grain or hay is fed them, yet they come out in the spring as fat as the best stall- 
fed cattle in Ohio. Our meat market here is supplied with beef driven in from the 
herd, and I can assure you the meat is better than I ever saw in Ohio. 

In my haste I may have omitted to state many things you and your friends may 
want to know. If so, I shall be glad to answer any questions you propound. 

Very truly yours, 

B. F. POTTS. 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 

SBCUBSB BY FIBST MOBTGAGB ON 

RAILROAD AND LAND GRANT. 



We are now selling at par and accrued Interest the First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are fre^ from United States TaX| and are Issued of the 
following denominations i Coupons, $100| $500, and $1,000 1 Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000. 

With the same entire confidence with wliich we commended Government bonds to Capitalists 
and People, we now, after the fullest investigation, recommend these Northern Pacific Bailroad 
boiJds to our Ariends and the general public 

GOLD PAYMENT.— Both principal and interest are payable in American gold coin, at the 
office of Jay Cooke & Co., New York City— the principal at the end of 30 years, and the interest at 
the rate of Seven and Three-tenths per cent, per annum ; half-yearly, first of January and July. 

PERFECT SAFETY.- These bonds are secured by a first and only mortgage on all the property 
and rights of the Northern Pacific Bailroad Company, which will embrace on the completion of 
the work : 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Boad, with rolling stock, buildings, and all other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-Three Thousand Acres of Land to every mile of finished road. In other 
words, added to the usual security of a first mortgage on the Boad and all its equipments, there are 
500 Acres of land, lying along-side a great tnmk railroad, to doubly secure every $1000 bond issued. 

While the Government does not directly guarantee the bonds of the Boad, it thus amply pro- 
vides for their full and prompt payment by an unreserved grant of land, the moat valuable ever 
conferred upon a great national improvement. 

PROFITABLENESS.— Northern Pacific Bailroad Seven-Thirties pay the investor more than 
Eight Pbb Cbnt. currency, per annum. We believe no other first-lass security now on the 
market yields so great an income. 

Compared with Government Five Per Cents and Six Per Cents, the case stands thus : 

Gold Gold 

$1100 currency, invested now in U. S. Five Per Cents, (at par in gold,) interest. Principal. 

will yield in 10 years, $500 $1000 

$1100 currency, invested now in U. S. Six Per Cents, (at par in gold,) 

will yield in 10 years, 600 lOOO 

$1100 currency, invested now in Northern Pacific 7-SO'b, (at par in 

currency,) wUl yield inlO years, 803 1100 

Here Is a difference in annual income of nearly one-ffitrd, besides a difference of 7 to 10 per cent. 
In principal, when both classes of bonds are redeemed. 

CONVERTING FIVE-TWENTIES.— In view of the Government's expectation soon to retire 
its six per cent, bonds by funding the debt at lower interest, many holders of Five-Twenties are 
converting them into Northern Pacific Seven- Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit on the ex- 
change, and greatly increasing their income. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS.— These bonds will be at all times, before maturity, receivable 
at 1.10, in payment for the Company's lands, at their lowest cash price. « 

BONDS EXCHANGEABLE.— The r^^istered bonds can be exchanged at any time for cou- 
pons, the coupons for registered, and both these can be exchanged for others, payable, principal 
and interest, at any of the chief financial centres of Europe, in the coin of the various European 
countries. 

AGENCIES for the sale of the Seven-Thirties are established in nearly every city and important 
town throughout the United States and Canada. 

Persons living remote from banks can address the undersigned directly. Further information, 
pamphlets, maps, <&c., will be furnished on application, by any of the Banks or Bankers acting as 
Agents for this loan. 

For sale by . JAY COOKE & CO. 

IHaeal Agents Northern Pacific Bailroad Oompany, 
Philadelphia, New York and Washington. 
By National Banka, and by Brokers generally throughout the country. 



Idout the noblest work that man can do is the development of this magnificent 

continent of yours.''* — Thomas Hughes, M. P. 
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ON THB 



UPRTHEf PACIFIC pWAY, 



ITS RELATIONS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NORTHWESTERN SECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AND TO THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERaAL 

INTERESTS OF THE "SkTlOlS. 



^inu^mhmt, 



» » » 



HON. WILLIAM D. KELLEY: 



Philadelphia, May 27th, 1871. 



Dear Sir: — Recognizing your position as a representative American, with an 
intelligent interest in the material progress of the country, we respectfully ask you 
to address the Commercial Exchange and the citizens of Philadelphia, at your 
earliest convenience, on the development of the Northwest section of the Conti- 
nent by the building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and the effect qf this 
enterprise upon the trade, manufactures and commerce of our State and city. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants. 



S. I. COMLY, 

I^esldent Oommereial Exchange, 

Morton McMichael, 
M. Baird & Co., 
E. Harper Jeffries, 
George L. Buzby, 
S. J. Christian, 
Samuel M. Felton, 

President Pennsylvania Steel Co, 

Washington J. Jackson, 
P. A. Keller, 
Herman J. Lombaert, 

President American Steamship Co, 

J. W. Jones, 

Sec. Philadelphia and Beading RaUroad. 

Thomas A. Scott, 

Pres. Pa, Co. and P. C. and S, L. R. R, 

J. G. Fell, 
A. R. McHenry, 
Lewis Audenreid, 
Edwin N. Benson, 
John P. Wetherill, 
A. Whitney & Sons, 
C. H. Clark, 
JaaIes L. Claghorn, 
G. M. Troutman, 
Asa Packer, 

President Lehigh VaUey Railroad, 

E. A. Rollins, 
N. B. Browne, 
Thomas Robins, 
John Jordan, Jr., 
Henry H. Bingham, 
Alex. G. Cattell & Co., 
Dell Noblit, Jr., 
Logan Bros. & Co., 
Frederick Fraley, 



J. Edgar Thomson, 

President PennsylvanUt RaUroad, 

Thomas Smith, 
Henry D. WelsC, 
Henry Lewis, 
Daniel Smith, Jr., 
William G. Crowell, 
J. W. Forney, 
William C. Longstreth, 
Coffin Colket, 
Charles Platt, 
Isaac Hinckley, 

President P. W. and B. RaUroad, 

W. W. Harding, 
George H. Stuart, 
A. P. Colesberry, 
D. Faust, 

Joel J. Baily & Co., 
John O. James, 
Charles Santee, 
Samuel H. Shipley, 
Thomas C. Hand, 

D. B. Cummins, 
Arthur G. Coffin, 
Henry D. Sherrerd, 
J. P. Aertsen, 

^r ^ T-r ^'*^* ^ ^^^ ^' T. ]\£. R. R. and Coed Co. 

M. P. Hutchinson, 

President OcUawissa Railroad. 

W. L. Gilroy, 

Treasurer Oatawlssa Railroad. 

F. A. Comly, 

President JHorth Pennsylvania RaUroad. 

G. A. Wood, 

E. C. Knight & Co., 



Philadelphia, June 5th, 187i. 

Gentlemen : — ^Your invitation to address the citizens of Philadelphia on tbe 
development of the Northwestern section of the United States by the building oi 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, and the effect of this enterprise upon the trade, 
manufactures and commerce of our State and city, invites me to continue in the 
advocacy of an enterprise for the promotion of which I have, as opportunity offered, 
labored for more than a quarter of a century. 

I will find pleasure in complying with your request on the evening of Monday 
next, the 12th inst. With thanks for the flattering terms in which you were pleased 
to express your wishes, I am, 



Very truly yours. 



WILLIAM D. KELLEY. 



To S. I. Comly, J. Edgar Thomson, TTiomas A. Scott, John O. James, M. Baird 
& Co., George H. Stuart, and others. 



The public meeting, which was called in pursuance of the above correspond- 
ence, assembled in the American Academy of Music, on the evening of Monday, 
June 12. A crowded audience of more than four thousand citizens of Philadelphia, 
and prominent gentlemen from other parts of Pennsylvania, attested the general 
interest felt in the subject to be discussed. 

The meeting was called to order by Seth I. Comly, Esq., and the following 
officers were then elected : 

President : 

HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN.W. GEARY, 

GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



Vice-Presidents : 



Hon. John Swift, 
Col. James Page, 
Wm. M. Meredith, 
J. O. James, 
A. J. Lewis, 
Jos. Price, 
Henry M. Phillips, 
John Farnum, 
Nathan Brooke, 
Wash. J. Jackson, 
George Fales, 
John Sellers, 
Henry Winsor, 
Matthew Baird, 
Gen. R. Patterson, 
Al£xander Brown, 
Gen, W. McCandless, 
Gen. H. H. BiNGHAU, 
A, G. Cattell, 



RoBT. P. Dechert, 
A. J. Derbyshire, 
Jay Cooke, 
S. Bradford, 
Richard Wright, 
John A. Houseman, 
Henry C. Carey, 
Henry G. Morris-, 
J. Rinaldo Sank, 
James McManes, 
C. A. Griscom, 
Charles Wheeler, 
J. H. Michener, 
James C. Hand, 
Alex. Whilldin, 
Seth I. Comly, 
N. B. Browne, 
William Massey, 
Furman Sueppard, 



S. A. Crozer, 
Wm. B. Bement, 
Wm. Gillespie, 
Morton McMichael, 
Alfred Day, 
William Elliott, 
Caleb Cope, 
George A. Wood, 
Wm. V. McGrath, 
Morris Davis, 
James Pollock, 
Saml. J. Reeves, 
Saml. E. Stokes, 
e. y. townsend, 
Jacob Riegel, 
Thos. E. Hand, 

Isaac 'Jek^^, 
"Lewis A.\3i>^:tXB;SM>, 



E. H. Trotter, 
Jas. F. Stockdale, 
Benjamin Bullock, 
Henry Preaut, 
Clarence H. CLARfc» 
John Devereux, 
B. K. Jamison, 
WiLLLAM Greer, 
Fred. H. Newhall, 
Henry C. Gibson, 
Josiah Bacon, 
Dr. E. C. Kamerly, 
Geo. L. Harrison, 
James Albright, 
George Whitney, 
E. W. Clark, 
E. A. Knight, 



j. g. rosengarten, 
John C. McCall, 
William S. Grant, 
William D. Lewis, 
Gen. C. M. Prevost, 
George W. Biddle, 
E. C. Knight, 

J. B. LiPPINCOTT, 

Coffin Colket, 
Wm. H. Horstmann, 
E. Harper Jeffries, 
Alfred D. Jessup, 
David S. Brown, 
Joseph Lea, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Andrew Wheeler, 
William J. Nead, 
John J. Thompson, 
Thomas Smith, 

D. B. Cummins, 

E. M. Lewis, 
b. b. comegys, 
Joseph Moore, 
A. G. Coffin, 
William Adamson, 
C. H. Schcener, 
W. C. Allison, 

J. B. McCreary, 
Louis Wagner, 
John E. Graeff, 
Gen. Joshua T. Owen, 
William Bumm, 
Henry Lewis, 
Richard Wood, 
Samuel W. Cattell, 
Henry Huhn, 
James L. Claghorn, 
John W. Forney, 
Fred. Fr^ley, 
W. W. Harding, 
A. R. McHenry, 
H. G. Go wen, 
Robert Shoemaker, 
Charles Vezin, 
f. w. lockwood, 
L. Westergaard, 
Jos. Bailey, 
J. E. Caldwell, 
J. M. Whitall, 
H. B. Benners, 
L. C. Madeira, 
Thomas B. Wattson, 
William Brockie, 
George C. Carson, 
C. P. Knight, 
John L. HbuGH, 
P. B. Mingle, 
Fred. Gerker, 
E. C. Eby, 
William B. Mann, 
James Graham, 
H. W. Workman, 
Jerry Walker, 
e. a. souder, 
William Cummings, 
Theo. Cuyler, 
Robert K. Neff, 



G. F. Lennig, 

Gen. RoBT. L. BoDiNE, 

J. Edgar Thomson, 

A. C. Craige, 
Stephen Flanagan, 

B. H. Bartol, 
Thomas Clyde, 

J. Vaughan Merrick, 
Henry Geiger, 

A. J. FOCHT, 

Ed. S. Handy, 
Wm. McAleer, 
J. S. Newlin, 
Benj. Horner, 
Charles J. Sharpless, 
Reeve L. Knight, 
Clement Biddle, 
Benj. Orne, 
John W. Thomas, 
Henry M. Stone, 

C. H. Cummings, 

W. E. LoCKWOOD, 

Madison R. Harris, 
Charles Smith, 
O. S. Janney, 
Francis Jordajj, 
J. V. Creely, 

I^AAC G. COLESBERRY, 

Hon. J. F. Belsterling, 
Charles B. Trego, 
N. P. Shortridge, 

H. H. LiPPINCOTT, 

John H. Krause, 
Thornton Conrow, 
Jas. S. Martin, 
George I. Waterman, 
William T. Kirk, 
Isaac Hough, 
F. F. Bernadou, 
William L. James, 
Henry Marcus, 
C. H. Garden, 
Augustus Heaton, 
William H. Sowers, 
William S. Stokley, 
John L. Shoemaker, 
Thomas A. Scott, 
J. M. Vance, 
N. B. Kneass, 
A. H. Franciscus, 
E. P. Kershow, 
E. Tracy, 
Henry Davis, 
Asa Whitney, 
Wm. L. McDowell, 
Henry D. Welsh, 
A. F. Chesebrough, 
E. H. Butler, 
W. H. Flitcraft, 
Henry W. Gray, 
Isaac Kohn, 
C. Magargee, 
Robert H. Beatty, 
J. M. Wilcox, 
SamO^l G. King, 
Thomas Sparks, 
G£org£ Truman, 



M. J. DOHAN, 

Isaac Hinckley, 
Thos. Dolan, 
Herman J. Lombaert, 
John P. Wetherill, 
J. W. Jones, 
Geo. a. Nicolls, 
J. P. Aertsen, 
M. P. Hutchinson, 
Asa Packer, 

E. A. Rollins, 

F. a. Comly, 
Geo. Howell, 
Samuel Field, 
Samuel Welsh, 
John Welsh, Jr., 
John P. Verree, 
Wm. E. Littleton, 
Washington Butcher, 
William Dorsey, 

A. F. Eberman, 
Robert Cornelius, 
Samuel J. Christian, 
William P. Ellison, 
Thomas H. Moore, 
A. K. McClure, 
Peter Williamson, 
Frederick Ladner, 
J. L. Erringer, 
William G. Boulton, 
Edward S. Clarke, 
Robert Toland, 
William M. Greiner, 
Edwin Greble, 
William M. Baird, 
John Rice, 
Samuel T. Bodine, 
William Purves, 
Saunders Lewis, 
Wm. C. Houston, 
Joshua P. Eyre. 
Thos. P. Stotesbury, 
Daniel Smith, 
Christian J. Hoffman 
Chas. Macalester, 
Geo. H. Stuart, 
Chas. S. Lewis, 
John B. Austin, 
Samuel Bispham, 
Wm. Stevenson, 
Samuel B. Thomas, 

P. FiTZPATRICK, 

MoRO Philips, 
Jesse Godley, 

D. H. KiRKPATRICK, 

w. h. ashhurst, 
John Robbins, 
M. Hall Stanton, 
William Anspach, 
Orlando Crease, 
Wm. a. Porter, 
Edmund L. Levy, 
Gen. Gideon Clarke, 
Wm. L. Hirst, 
Henry Boraef, 
Jas. Bonbright, 



Benj. Homer, 
Charli<:s Platt, • j 

C. B. DURBOROW, 

F. A. Klemm, ; 

S. Gross Fry, 
J. Fraley Smith, 
Jos. H. Trotter, 
Wm. Cramp, 
L. C. Cassidy, 
Geo. N. Allen, 
John A. Shermer, 
Louis Haehnlen, 
Jacob G. Neafie, 
Joseph Wayne, 
Gen. John F. Ballier, 
Alex M. Fox, 
Jos. F. Marcer, 
John O'Byrne, 
Thos. G. Hood, 
Thos. W. Evans, 
Wm. R. Leeds, 
George K. Zeigler, 

D. C. W. Smith, ' 
Wistar Morris, 
Jno. H. Cat her wood, 

E. N. Benson, 
H. C. Kellogg, 
Jos. H. Dulles, 
George De B. Keim, 
vStephen S. Price, 
W. J. Pollock, 
Alexander Kerr, 

S. Fulton, 
S. S. Scattergood, 
James Abbott, 
John S. Weimer, 
George L. Buzby, 
John H. Dohnert, 
Israel Peterson, 
John A. Brown, 
Ambrose White, 
John Mason, 
GiLLES Dallett, 
, Hon. Richard Vaux, 
Charles McKeone, 
Hon. Richard Ludlow, 
Thaddeus Fairbanks, 
Arthur Colburn, 
Wm. M. Wilson, 
Paul Graff, 
J. Harvey Cochran, 
Alf. C. Harmer, 
Hon. Leonard Myers, 
«« Sam'l j. Randall, 
Wm. F. Miskey, 
D. Landreth, 
Richard Levick, 
A. A. Shumway, 
W. J. Caner, 
John Wanamaker, 
D. H. Rockhill, 
T. S. Emery, 
j. j. buchey, 
Thos. S. Fernon, 
J. E. Addicks, 
Henry D. Sherrerd. 



Secretaries: 



Alex. P. Colesberry, Alex. J. McCleary, 

George A. Smith, Wm. H. Cunnington, 

LoRiN Blodget, Wm. B. Hanna, 

Stephen N. Winslow, David F. Houston, 

Clayton McMichael, Albert Frick, 

Eli T. Starr, G. W. Hamersley, 

Lewis Waln Smith, Riter Fitzgerald, 



Peter Lesley, 
John D. Stockton, 
JAS. S. Chambers, 
Wm. F. Corbit, 



Charles K. Ide, 
George G. Pierie, 
Harry Todd, 



Frank Wells, Dennis F. Dealy, 

R. Shel. Mackenzie, Tas.' B. Alexander, 

JOHN D. Watson, E. J. Swartz, 

OS. K. McCammon, Jos. Robinson, 

Chas. E. Warburton, Chas. McClintock, 

W. W. Nevin, F. W. Thomas, 

C. E. School, Robt. Friedlander, 

E. E. MoRWiTZ, John Blakeley, 

Jos. H. Paist, John G. Ford, 

Robt. A. Welsh, Edmund Deacon. 



Governor Geary, on taking the chair, said : 

Fellow Citizens : — Having been called to preside over the deliberations of 
this vast and intelligent assembly, I desire to return to you my most sincere thanks 
for such an honorable compliment. 

' We have met this evening, not for the purpose of rehearsing the oft-repeated 
stories of triumphant marches and victorious battle-fields, of squandered treasure and 
sacrificed human lives, but to hear and learn from the eloquent and distinguished 
gentlemen who will, in discussing one of the most important'' enterprises of the age, 
address us upon some of the most distinguishing physical features of our country, and 
in so doing illustrate its wonderful progress and material growth from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean. 

Particular reference will doubtless be made to the various resources and 
advantages of that portion of the United States territory to be traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, now in process of construction. 

From the stem alarms of a recent civil war we turn with pleasure to the culti- 
vation and advancement of all the arts of peace, and the development of the match- 
less resources of our country. It is our desire to keep pace with all the laws of pro- 
gress in such manner as will guarantee life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness to 
all who may desire to seek new homes in the magnificent territory about to be 
developed, whether they be to the *' manor born** or are '^ strangers within our 
gates,** and thus prove that " Peace hath victories no less renowned than war.** 

Through the influence, wisdom and enterprise of some of the prominent mer- 
chants, bankers and railroad men of Pennsylvania, the Northern Pacific Railroad 
will receive and discharge many of it passengers and much of it valuable freight in 
Philadelphia. It will make our State the great thoroughfare of nations, and our 
steamship line to Europe will be an assured success. 

Pennsylvanians, therefore, should not be indifferent to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, as they have their highest interests involved in its prompt prosecution 
and speedy construction. 

In conclusion, fellow citizens, I invoke your earnest co-operation and assist- 
ance in this great work, by which, in addition to the subservance of personal and 
local interests, the most distant portions of our country will not only be united and 
bound together with bonds of iron, but by the more indissoluble links of a common 
brgtherhood. I have now the honor of intiodMcm^ the orator of the evening, Hon, 
miJiam D. Kelley. 







Hon. William D. Kelley, who was 
received with hearty and long-continued 
applause, said : 

I thank ;|^ou, ladies and gentlemen, for 
this very cordial reception, and beg leave 
to express my gratitude to the gentlemen 
who, by their invitation, have afforded 
me an opportunity to contribute, how- 
ever humtly, towards the completion of 
a work which, for more than a quarter of 
a century, I have regarded as of prime 
importance to the country, and of spe- 
cial value to my native city and State, 
and for the promotion of which, during 
that period, I have labored as opportu- 
nity offered. I do not expect the state- 
ment of facts I shall make to be accepted 
without many grains of allowance by 
those of my hearers who have not visited 
the trans-Missouri portion of our country; 
and shall not be surprised if many of 
you leave the hall with the opinion that 
I have dealt largely in exaggeration. 
Yet it is my purpose to speak within 
the limits of truth, and to make no state- 
ment that is not justified by my personal 
observation, or authorities that all are 
bound to recognize, or the concurrent 
statements of numbers of inhabitants of, 
and travellers through, the country of 
which I am to speak. 

The truth is, that however well informed 
a man may be and however large the grasp 
of his mind, if his life has been passed 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi 
river, he cannot fully conceive the strange 
contrasts between the characteristics of 
the Atlantic and Pacific portions of our 



country. The difference in topography 
is marked, and recognized by all ; but as 
to the subtle differences of climate, soil, 
temperature and atmosphere, experience, 
alone, can impart conviction. 

About two years ago, it was my privi- 
lege, in connection with my colleagues 
on the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the National House of Representatives, to 
traverse the entire route of the Union and 
Central Pacific Road by daylight, and to 
visit Salt Lake City, which was, as all 
know, located in the heart of the "Great 
Desert,** that it might be the centre of a 
Mormon empire that would be guarded 
by the forces of Nature against Gentile 
intrusion. After having somewhat studied 
California, with San Francisco as our 
head-quarters, we passed up the coast to 
the mouth of the Columbia river, along that 
beautiful stream to its confluence with the 
Willamette, and up the Willamette to 
Portland, Oregon, as a new point of de- 
parture for observation, visiting thence on 
one line of steamers, Oregon city, with its 
immense flouring and woolen mills, and 
on another, the grandeur (for beauty does 
not express it) of the Columbia river be- 
yond the Cascades and onward to the 
Dalles. Though that region had so long 
been a matter of interest to me, the study 
of which had afforded so much pleas- 
ure, each day revealed new and strange 
conditions, and imbued me with a fresh 
sense, not only of the extent of our country, 
but of the grandeur and infinite variety 

of its T^^OMTQi^^ ^tA 'Ow^Nif^Ct^^'^iSA. ^KsaSs. 
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parts of it to the sustenance and com- 
fort of man. But of this hereafter. 

Let me first invite your attention to 
facts within the memory of some of my 
auditors, which show that the resources 
of the new northwest and its adapta- 
bility to railroad purposes are not, as is 
sometimes intimated, of recent discovery, 
but have long been known, and that the 
route of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
is that originally proposed, because it 
is the shortest and best by which to con- 
nect the seaboard at Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston and Portland, 
Me., with the waters of Puget Sound and 
the commerce of the ancient East, which 
is now the West, the march towards which, 
of American ideas is illustrating again 
the truth that, 

" Westward the course of empire takes its way," 

Pacific Railroad History, 

During the summer of 1845, twenty- 
six years ago, Asa Whitney, of New York, 
who had spent many years in China, and 
sought, by all such agencies as were at the 
command of private enterprise, informa- 
tion about the country lying between 
Lake Michigan and Puget Sound, did me 
the honor to seek my acquaintance and 
bring to my attention the subject of a 
railroad from the base of the Lake to 
some point in Oregon, on the waters of 
Puget Sound or the Columbia river, or to 
a point on each. The whole subject was 
new to me ; but Mr. Whitney came pre- 
pared to enlighten those who were igno- 
rant, and to inspire with faith those who 
doubted. His general views were in 
print, and embodied columns of statis- 
tics, obtained from official sources, and 
many facts reported by persons who had 
travelled more or less through the region 
which the proposed road was to traverse. 
The magnitude of the subject inspired me, 
and my enthusiasm for his great project 
induced Mr. Whitney, despite the dis- 
parity in our years, to favor me with fre- 
quent conferences, and to bring to my 
attention whc^tjver information relating 



to the subject he obtained. Early in the 
year 1846, I felt justified, by the growth 
of sentiment in its favor, in undertaking 
to secure him an opportunity to present 
his project to a public meeting of the 
citizens of Philadelphia. To induce a 
sufficient number of gentlemen to act as 
officers of the meeting was the work of 
time. I found few who took an inte- 
rest in, or believed in the feasibility 
of, the project. Some said that a rail- 
road so far north would not be availabk 
for as many months in the year as 
the Pennsylvania canals were; that it 
would be buried in snow more than half 
the year. Others cried, ** What madness 
to talk of a railroad more than two thou- 
sand miles long through that wilderness, 
when it is impossible to build one over 
the Alleghanies!*'- pLaughter and ap- 
plause.] 

As I went from man to man with lifr. 
Whitney's invaluable collection of facts 
and figures, I discovered that the doubts 
with which the work must contend were 
infinite in number, and it was not until 
six months had elapsed that a sufficient 
number of well-known citizens to con- 
stitute the officers of a meeting had 
consented to sign the call for one and 
act as such. But patience and perse- 
verence accomplish a good deal in this 
world. The cause had gained adherents, 
and, as I find by reference to the papers 
of that day, the meeting for which I had 
so long labored was held in the Chinese 
Museum, on the evening of December 
23d, 1846. Some of these, my venerable 
friends who sit around me, probably 
remember the occasion, as I see among 
them some who acted as officers. His 
Honor, John Swift, then Mayor of the 
city, presided. Col. James Page, Hons. 
Richard Vaux, William M. Meredith and 
John F. Belsterling, with Mr. David S. 
Brown and Mr. Charles B. Trego (all of 
whom still survive) were among the vice 
presidents ; and Senator Wm. A. Crabb, 
iiON<7 deeeskS^^, ^xA 'SfCVVLvaxscL D. KeDcy 
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Messrs. Whitney, Josiah Randall, Peter 
A. Browne and William D. Kelley. 

Mayor Swift, with a few cautious 
words commendatory of his great en- 
terprise, introduced Mr. Whitney, who 
stated, with great clearness, his project, 
and the advantages that would result from 
its execution. It was, he said, to be a 
railroad from Lake Michigan to a point 
on navigable water in Oregon. He be- 
lieved that it could be constructed on a 
line about 2400 miles in length ; and that 
he and his associates hoped to be able to 
build it in twenty years, if the Government 
would grant sixty miles breadth of land for 
the whole distance. When asked how he 
would make land in that remote northern 
wilderness available for the building of a 
road, he described the character of the 
climate, and showed that north of the 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude, and 
in valleys extending up to the fifty-sixth 
degree, the climate was in summer as 
genial as that of Southern Pennsylvania; 
and asserted emphatically that a railroad 
through that section would be less ob- 
structed by snow than one through Cen- 
tral New York or Pennsylvania. 

His scheme was to organize a vast sys- 
tem of immigration from the cities of the 
Eastern States and from Europe ; the work- 
men were to be paid in part in land, and a 
corps was to be detailed to prepare a part 
of each farm for cultivation the next year, 
so that when the laborers of the second 
year should go forward they would leave 
behind them those of the first as farmers 
and guardsmen of the road ; by this pro- 
cess many millions of poor and oppressed 
people would be lifted to the dignity of 
free-holding American citizens, and the 
great route for the commerce of the world 
would be established amid the develop- 
ment of the boundless resources of the 
yet new Northwest. (Applause.) 

At the close of an eloquent address, 
the late Josiah Randall, Esq., submitted 
a series of resolutions, from which I 
quote the following, which were heartily 
adopted^ 



** Whereas, the completion of a railroad from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific would secure the carrying 
of the greater portion of the commerce of the world 
to American enterprise, and open to it the markets 
of Japan and the vast empire of China, of all India, 
and of all the islands of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, together with those of the Western Coast 
of Mexico and South America; 

And, whereas, we have in our public lands a 
fund sufficient for and appropriate to the construc- 
tion of so great and beneficent a work ; and the 
proposition of Asa Whitney, Esq., of New York, 
to construct a railroad from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific for the grant of a strip of land 60 miles wide, 
offers a feasible and cheap, if not the only plan for 
the early completion of an avenue from ocean to 
ocean; therefore, 

*^ Resolved ^ That we cordially approve of the 
project of Asa Whitney, Esq., for the construction 
of a railroad to the Pacific, and respectfully petition 
Congress to grant or set apart, before the close of 
the present session, the lands prayed for by Mr. 
Whitney for this purpose." 

It was also resolved to send copies of 
the resolutions and proceedings of the 
meeting to our senators and members of 
Congress, and to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, with the request that he 
would bring the subject to the attention 
of the Legislature. 

Encouraged by this success, Mr. Whit- 
ney visited other cities, and brought his 
plans before the people. On the 4th of 
January, 1847, ^^ addressed an immense 
meeting in the Tabernacle, New York, 
which was presided over by the mayor and 
participated in by the leading men of that 
city. His remarks were listened to, but 
at their close a mob took possession of 
the hall and denounced the project as a 
swindle, declaring thas it was an attempt 
on the part of a band of conspirators to 
defraud the people by inducing the Gov- 
ernment to make an immense grant of 
land for an impracticable project 

This was the initial movement of a 
powerful and organized opposition, before 
which Mr. Whitney retired, silenced in 
his effort to promote one of the grandest 
works ever conceived by an American citi- 
zen. (Applause.) But his labors had not 
been in vain. On the 23d of June, 1848, 
Hon. James Pollock, the present Direc- 
tor of the United States Mint, who does 
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chairman of a special committee ap- 
pointed in accordance with a resolution 
he had offered, presented a favorable 
report on the project of a Pacific Rail- 
road, recommending that steps be taken 
to secure adequate explorations and sur- 
veys of the trans-Mississippi country. 
The "madness** of the project was still 
laughed at even by "grave and rever- 
ened** senators; and it was not until the 
3d of March, 1853, that the President 
signed an act authorizing the Secretary 
of War, under his direction, "to employ 
such portion of the corps of topographi- 
cal engineers and such other persons as 
he may deem necessary to make such 
explorations and surveys as he may deem 
advisable, to ascertain the most practi- 
cable and economical route for a railroad 
from the Mississippi river to the Pacific 
ocean.'* Effect was given to this resolu- 
tion at the earliest day, but it was not 
until the 27th of February, 1855, that the 
Secretary of War was able to submit to 
the President, for communication to Con- 
gress, the reports of the several surveying 
parties. The first of these reports were 
given to the public by order of Congress 
in the latter part of that year. They fill 
thirteen large quarto volumes, and I shall 
have occasion to refer to them hereafter. 

The Pennsylvania Central Road, 

As experience is a trusted teacher it may 
be well to pause and examine the condi- 
tion of the railroad interests of the 
country at that time. At the close of 
1846, we had 4930 miles of road in opera- 
tion, 297 of which had been completed 
during that year. A system of con- 
tinuous railroad had not been proposed. 
Until about that time the function of 
railroads had been assumed to be to 
connect water-courses. Thus the Co- 
lumbia Railroad constructed by our State 
authorities, connected the waters of the 
Fennsylvaxim canals with those of the 
Delaware river; the Camden and Amboy 
road connected the waters of the Dela- 



ware with those of the Raritan; from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore, until 1838, 
communication was by steamboat from 
Philadelphia to Newcastle, thence by 
rail to Frenchtown, thence by steamboat 
to Baltimore. The route from Boston to 
New York was by railroad from Boston 
to Providence, and by steamboat thence 
to New York. These connecting links 
of road soon developed a commerce, not 
equal to their capacity but beyond that 
of available water conveyance, and thus 
demonstrated the necessity of a more 
general resort to roads. Hence the 
subject of the expansion of our system 
was attracting attention. The construc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Central road 
was under consideration. On the 3d of 
April, 1846, the Legislature, after much 
and violent controversy, had consented to 
give the madcaps, who were willing to 
engage in such a project, a charter ; but 
to prevent them from practising fraud, 
by peddling the franchise or holding it 
for sinister purposes, the act required 
that $2,500,000 of stock should be sub- 
scribed, and that the enormous sum of 
;j25o,ooo should be paid in before the 
issuing of letters patent. Most of you, 
doubtless, suppose that the requisite sub- 
scription was obtained at once. No; 
nearly twelve months were required to 
induce the enterprising men of Phila- 
delphia to risk two millions and a half of 
dollars in building a road over the Alle- 
ghanies. *'The grades on the road,'* it 
was said, ** would be impracticable; the 
heavy snows and long winter would render 
the road unavailable ; the project was a 
mad one." Those only who remember 
the efforts required to induce the people 
of Pennsylvania to make that small sub- 
scription would believe the story, could it 
be faithfully told. The active young men 
of this day would regard it as a pungent 
satire. 

Town meetings were held, and "block- 
committees*' were appointed, by whom 
ciliieti^ "wet^ ^oWtWfc^ \5:i ^abscribe for 
five s\v2ace& at \?ki^^ ox atia^ Vit ^<^^g6k&^ 
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the experiment, even though the invest- 
ment might be unproductive. Meet- 
ings of draymen and porters were held, 
and they were shown that if each would 
take a share, it would help the enterprize ; 
that if the road should prove a success 
they would get good interest on their 
money with great increase of business ; 
and if not, it would have been wisely 
spent in promoting an enterprise which, 
in the judgment of many good men, 
promised great benefit to the City and 
State. 

I have spoken of the business men of 
Philadelphia, but the appeal was not to 
them alone; it was to the people of 
Pennsylvania. This was to be a Penn- 
sylvania road, and by the act of incor- 
poration the commissioners for receiving 
subscriptions were required to open books 
at Pittsburg, Hollidaysburg, Harrisburg, 
and all the chief towns along the line of 
the road, as well as in Philadelphia ; and 
the energy, enterprise, and capital of the 
whole State stood appalled at the magni- 
tude and doubtful character of an under- 
taking to build a continuous line of 
railroad from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 

It was not until the 30th of March, 
1847, but three days less than one year 
from the granting of the charter that the 
petty subscription required was obtained, 
letters patent issued, and aboard of direc- 
tors organized. And it remained for some 
time thereafter a grave question whether 
capital could be obtained by subscription 
or loan to complete the road. 

But by the middle of October, 1850, a 
single track was completed from Harris- 
burg, its then point of departure, to 
Hollidaysburg, at the foot of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. The triumph was im- 
mense; and on the i8th of October, 1850, 
the event was celebrated by an excursion, 
which was enjoyed by many prominent 
business men and other friends of the 
road. In the evening a meeting was held 
over a pleasant dinner, at which I remem- 
ber my friend. General Patterson (point- 
ing to the general, who sat on the stage in 



company with Governor Geary), and his 
friend, old General Riley, were speakers. 
The late President Buchanan and Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, Esq., also deceased, spoke. 
At the close of a very brilliant speech, 
my friend, Morton McMichael, Esq., 
did me the honor to introduce me as one 
who had been an early and efficient 
friend of the rpad. 

From a musty copy of the North Ameri- 
can now before me, I find that, among 
other things, I expressed my pride *'in 
the fact that I was a Philadelphian, a 
member of that community which, with 
aid from but a single township — that 
of Allegheny — had, in the face of a host 
of discouragements, embarked their capi- 
tal, enterprise, energy and skill in the 
construction of the magnificent road over 
which we had travelled that day, and 
which, though not yet completed, was 
sufficiently advanced to earn in a few 
years, the means fof its completion, 
should they not be supplied from other 
sources.** And, alluding to what was 
then my favorite project, I said : 

" The English mail for Calcutta will yet travel 
over our Pennsylvania Railroad, and its iron ribs 
will groan under the weight of commodities pass- 
ing to and fro between the 25o,0(X),ooo of people 
east of the Atlantic and the 750,000,000 west of 
the Pacific. The discovery of our Continent by 
Columbus was accidental ; but the builders of this 
road and its several continuations through the 
Western States are vindicating his sagacity. He 
sailed due west from Europe to find a shorter 
route to the wealth of India. He was right; the 
fact that he encountered a continent did not in- 
crease the distance between the points ; it did but 
demonstrate the necessity for a new mode of con- 
veyance. This the railroad and locomotive sup- 
ply. The passage of the two oceans by steam and 
the crossing of our country on a railroad will re- 
duce the time requisite for a voyage from London 
to Canton to less than thirty days. 

"Columbus was no enthusiast. He looked 
calmly and gravely at facts, and spoke the words 
of sober wisdom ; and so, let folly sneer as it may, 
do those who speak of the Pennsylvania road as a 
link in a chain of commercial facilities which is to 
girdle the earth.'* [Applause.] 

And again : 

"The Mississippi Valley is not our Western 
country, nor is the Pacific coast of our country the 
' far West' we look to. COcMsJc^aSk ^^nS^^ ^ ^^'s^ 
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road, stimulate our agriculture, develop our vast 
mineral resources, quicken and expand our enter- 
prise, and drop their fatness throughout our bor- 
ders." [Applause.] 

I find that, when somewhat laughed at 
for this outburst of subdued enthusiasm, 
I replied by saying : 

"Why, you can find in Philadelphia to-day 
more men clamorous for a road from St. Louts to 
San Francisco than you could who believed in 
the possibility of constructing a continuous road 
over the mountains hence to Pittsburg six years 
ago." 

This, you will remember, was after the 
acquisition of California and the dis- 
povery of her gold-fields. 

A Quarter of a Century, 

But to return to 1846, a quarter of 
a century ago. Let no man think that 
the Pacific Railroad then projected was 
to run to San Francisco, or elsewhere 
than to the heart of the unorganized 
Territory of Oregon, which extended 
from the 42d to the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude, and embraced what is now the 
State of Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory, into which no settlers had yet gone. 

There was then no San Francisco. 
Not a cabin or hut stood within the now 
corporate limits of that beautiful and 
prosperous city. California, Nevada, 
Arizona and New Mexico, were still 
Mexican territory. Neither science nor 
observation had detected the deposits of 
gold and silver, or the agricultural capa- 
bilities of that vast region of country. 
The great railroad centre of the West, Chi- 
cago, had not yet come into public view. 
The less than 10,000 people who had 
gathered at the confluence of the Chicago 
river with Lake Michigan had no presenti- 
ment that the swamp in which they dwelt 
would, in less than twenty years, be filled 
up and raised nearly twenty feet, to provide 
drainage for the streets of the most enter- 
prising and remarkable city in the world, 
of its age. Midiigan then had a popu- 
latlon of less than 250,000, and Wisconsin 
and Iowa each but 100,000 ; and civili- 
zation had not yet penetrated the wide 



region then known as Minnesota territory, 
where the census takers, four years later, 
found but 6,038 people. Four years later 
there were but 9 1 ,635 people in California, 
which had then been ceded to us by 
Mexico, and admitted to the Union as a 
State, and whose recently discovered 
deposits of gold had attracted immigrants 
from every clime. There was no govern- 
ment in Kansas and Nebraska, that whole 
fertile region being in possession of the 
Indian and the buffalo. The name of 
that busy centre of river and railroad 
commerce, Omaha, had not been heard 
by English-speaking people, and the vast 
mineral, grazing and agricultural region 
through which the Union and Central 
Pacific railroad is now doing a profit- 
able and rapidly increasing business, was 
noted by geographers as the "Great 
American Desert.*' Philadelphia had 
no railroad connection with Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg none with Cincinnati or Chi- 
cago, nor any of these with St. Louis. 
The northwestern part of our State was 
known as the "wild-cat country," in 
, which it was regarded as a misfortune to 
own land unless it was timbered and on 
the banks of a mountain stream; and 
properties in that wide section in which 
coal and petroleum have since been 
discovered were sold every few years for 
taxes, because people could not afford to 
own land in such a cold, mountainous, 
unproductive and inaccessible country. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Surely the world moves and time does 
work wonders. What railroads we have 
you know ; what railroads we are to have 
you only begin to suspect. In Europe, dur- 
ing this quarter of a century, dynasties and 
the boundaries of empires have changed, 
but the increase of population has been 
scarcely perceptible. The oppressions of 
the feudal past linger there, and cannot 
be shaken off. But here, where man is 
free, and nature offers boundless returns 
to enterprise, broad empires have risen, 
embtacm^ \.awas, c\\.\e&^ end states ; and 
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with poverty and oppression as their only 
birthright, are now, as American citizens, 
enjoying all the comforts and refinements 
of civilization, and with capital rivaling 
that of European princes, originating and 
pressing forward great enterprises which 
are in the next quarter of a century 
to work more marvellous changes than 
any I have alluded to. Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, were supernal power to unfold 
to our view our country as it shall be a 
quarter of a century hence, the most far- 
seeing and sanguine of us would regard 
the reality as a magnificent delusion. Our 
extension of territory md law, great as it 
has been, is of small consequence in com- 
parison with the achievements of mind in 
the empire of science and art, whereby 
man is enabled to produce ten-fold, and in 
many departments of productive industry, 
a hundred-fold as much as he could 
twenty-five years ago by the same amount 
of labor. New roads are to be built ; new 
towns, cities and states to be created ; 
new resources developed ; and the slug- 
gish people of the Orient are to be 
awakened to their own interests and 
induced to contribute their vast share 
to the progress and commerce of the 
world. The vision that filled the soul 
of Columbus was a grand one ; but that 
which opens to our view, and should pos- 
sess and animate us, is as much grander 
and more beneficent as the civilization 
and arts of the close of the 19th are 
superior to those of the dawning days 
of the 14th century. 

T/ie Northern Pacific Railroad, 

I regard the construction of the North- 
em Pacific Railroad as chief among the 
great works of the future, and believe 
that while it will be a magnificent monu- 
ment to its builders and promoters, and 
abundantly reward their enterprise and 
labor, its construction will add incoli- 
ceivably to the wealth, power and influ- 
ence of the nation. It will open to 



settlement under the homestead and 
pre-emption laws a territory that would 
accommodate all the peasantry of Europe, 
and, by the development of its boundless 
and varied mineral and agricultural re- 
sources, lift millions of men from poverty 
to wealth, and enable many who are 
burdens upon society to bless it by their 
prosperity. [Applause.] 

These are well considered convictions. 
If I am mistaken, I have, as I have shown 
you, cherished the delusion through the 
greater part of my manhood; and the 
study of many authorities, much inter- 
course with men, and extended travel 
have only served to confirm it. Nor do 
I now express them for the first time. On 
the 26th of April, 1866, a bill proposing 
to authorize the government to aid in the 
construction of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road was under consideration by Con- 
gress, and I participated in the discussion. 
By reference to the Globe ^ I find, that after 
having characterized the construction of 
the road as a matter of not only Na- 
tional, but world-wide importance, I said : 

" From Lake Superior to Puget Sound ! A 
railroad stretching from Lake Superior to Puget 
Sound, a distance of 1800 miles! To open to 
civilization an empire longer and broader than 
Western Europe, from the southern vinelands of 
sunny Spain on die one hand to the hyperborean 
forests of Norway on the other! Yes, sir; an 
empire equal in extent to England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Belgium, the German States, Austria, 
Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Spain and Portugal. 

" We fail, Mr. Speaker, to understand our re- 
lations to the age in which we live and our duties 
to mankind, because we fail to appreciate the 
grand dimensions and unimagined resources of 
our country. We would regard ourselves as 
giants did we estimate ourselves in proportion to 
possessions so grand in a country so abounding in 
multiform resources, so undeveloped, and so 
sparsely settled. 

*• The region through which it is proposed to 
construct this road, exceeding in extent all the 
countries I have named, also embodies more 
mineral wealth than they all combined ever pos- 
sessed. But what is its condition ? It is a wil- 
derness. Almost every acre of it is still innocent 
of the tread of a tax collector. It yields the 
Government no revenue. Along the Pacific coast 
a few thriving villages dot it. Some of them will 
one day be great cities, but they axe hq^ <wv <!&& 
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Compared with Other Routes, 

But there are those who, while admitting 
the vast extent and wonderful resources of 
the country, assert that it is unfit for occu- 
pancy by communities by reason of its high 
latitude and the altitude of its mountains. 
They present all the objections that were 
made to the construction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. "The mountains are 
too high,'* "the snows are too deep, 
and lie too long!*' Are not these objec- 
tions as groundless in this case as they 
Miere in that ? Let us see. Government 
surveys and other observations, show, 
beyond reasonable question, that a rail- 
road between the 46th and 49th parallels 
will have a better route than any other 
road north of the 3 2d degree, which 
line has the drawback of a summer climate 
that is so nearly tropical as to interfere 
with travel and the general transit of 
goods. I am convinced that the country 
through which the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road is to pass will, twenty-five years 
hence, contain double the population that 
will then be found along the line of the 
road which connects Omaha and Sacra- 
mento. Indeed I believe I would be 
within the bounds of reasonable prediction 
if I made my proposition embrace the 
continuation of the road from the City of 
Sacramento to San Francisco, notwith- 
standing the wondrous attractions Cali-^ 
fornia presents to those who are seeking a 
new home and more profitable field for 
enterprise. 

The Central route must create its way 
traffic; none awaited its construction. 
From Omaha to Sacramento not a navi- 
gable stream crosses the route of the 
Union and Central road ; nor does one 
approach it. Let me not be understood 
as disparaging the value of this road, 
or as intimating that it is not already 
doing a profitable business, or that it 
will not, as every other railroad in this 
country has done, create a constantly 
Increasing volume of business that wift 
enable it to rapidly decrease its rates 



for freight aad travel, while increasing 
its income and net profits. Indeed it is 
already doing this, and its present charges 
for freight and travel compare very favor- 
ably with those of 1869. 

Yes, it has its way business to create, 
and is doing it rapidly. Witness the 
two branch roads already constructed, 
one from Denver to Cheyenne, and the 
other from Salt Lake City to Ogden. 
Before the main line was built, who 
dreamed of railroads along either of those 
vplleys? Behold, also, the enormous de- 
velopment of the coal and iron fields at 
Evanston, a little west of Cheyenne, and 
more than 500 miles west of Omaha. 
Two years ago the fact was proudly 
announced that both coal and iron had 
been discovered at Evanston; and now 
the place is marked by the smoke and din 
of forges, furnaces, rolling-mills, machine 
shops, and preparations are making for 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel rails, 
the construction of the works having 
been commenced. [Applause.] 

Look, too, at the marvellous develop- 
ment by "gentile** hands of the silver 
mines in southern Utah, to which the 
Mormons, Brigham Young having driven 
the first spike about a fortnight ago, are 
extending their branch road in order to 
carry silver ore, the transportation of 
which from the mines to Swansea, Eng- 
land, taxes it $^0 a ton. This tax will 
be saved when some American shall be 
enterprising enough to put up smelting 
works in a country in which coal and 
rich ores abound. Yes, British vessels 
coming to New York and Philadelphia 
with salt or iron return freighted with 
the ores of southern Utah, because we 
have not the enterprise to smelt it. 

Look, again, at the development of 
the wool trade. In many of the valleys 
along the line of the Central and Union 
road there are flocks numbering not thirty, 
not fifty, not a hundred sheep, as in the 
old States, but thousands; and some flocks 
numbeimg, xcvox^ \)tv^xv. X^xv iVvcAiaand head 
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;at American Desert/* where it was 
)sed civilization would never find an 

^ • 

lat a field for genius, enterprise and 
;tryl It will, at no distant day, 
n with men of grit. There are thou- 
i of young men in this city filling 

offices, or in some other way 
ng up a precarious living, getting 
igh the world somehow, never know- 
hether both ends will meet at the end 
y month, who, were they to go to this 
try, carrying with them the know- 
; gained in our furnaces, machine 
5 or factories, would in a few years 
themselves at the head of large estab- 
lents and commanding hundreds of 
oyees. [Applause.] I rejoice in the 
that the Grand Army of the Republic 
^anizing one-armed and one-legged 
ers to go and settle in colonies upon 
)ublic lands, on the theory that their 
s and children will share their labors 
curing a homestead and honest inde- 
lence. The scheme is as judicious as 
noble, and the poor disabled fellows 
I doubt not, in a few years write back 
lieir less energetic but unmutilated 
rades to come and work for and be 
ind clothed by them. [Laughter and 
ause.] 

liese branch roads and expanding 
stries are but some of the many pre- 
Drs and sure pledges of the immense 
ces of traffic that are to rise* along a 
, the drinking water for many of 
se agents, as well as for the supply of 
y of its engines, is brought in tanks 

alkaline plains for hundreds of 
s, and one of the summits of which, 
lerman, is a mile and a-half above the 
ciost spire of Philadelphia, and 3285 
higher than the most elevated sum- 
on the Northern road, — that at Deer 
ge Pass. 

Growth of Railroad Traffic, 

hat this road will create business for 
f, and speedily return the capital 
arked in its construction I am abun- 



dantly persuaded. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the highest authority on such 
questions known to railroad men in this 
country, H. V. Poor, Esq., who, in his 
admirable sketch of the railroads of the 
United States, published last year, says : 

" It is safe to estimate that the railroad tonnage 
of the country would duplicate itself as often as 
once in ten years, were there no increase of line 
or population, from the progress made in its indus- 
tries and in the mechanic arts." 

Mr. Poor amply sustains this proposi- 
tion by facts deduced from the railroad 
history of the country, and says : 

" Our means will increase just in the degree in 
which we render available the wealth that now 
lies dormant in our soil.'' 

Speaking of the year 1869, he says : 

" The tonnage traffic of the railroads constructed 
the past year, at only one thousand tons to the 
mile, will equal five million tons, having a value 
of $750,000,0061 Every road constructed adds 
five times its value to the aggregate value of the 
property of the country. The cost of the works 
constructed the past year will equal at least 
$ 1 50,000,000. Tne increased value, consequently, 
of property due to the construction will equal 
;(56oo,ooo,ooo." 

These observations of Mr. Poor are 
specially applicable to the Northern 
Pacific Road, the construction of which 
will not only create an immense vol- 
ume of through travel, but develop a 
region not exceeded in native wealth by 
any equal area on the face of the globe ; 
which abounds in the precious and other 
metals, in wheat-lands and lumber forests, 
and embraces the natural home of the 
sheep and goat, and grazing fields in 
which herds of .cattle large enough to 
supply our entire market, may graze 
throughout the year, growing and fatten- 
ing upon natural grasses, which in the 
dry atmosphere of the country, do not 
decompose as ours do when exposed to 
the weather, but cure where they grow, 
and feed herds of buffalo, elk, antelope 
and mountain sheep the year round 

The New Northwest 
Minnesota, through which the road 

will be COTK^\sXfc^ \s^ ^^^S'O^, \XSS«!^ 
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is the great wheat field of our country. 
It is a land of lakes and rivers, of forest 
and prairie. Its farmers are prosperous 
and contented. Its population numbered 
6077 in 1850; had swollen to 172,022 by 
i860; and was found to be 436,057 in 
1870. The value of its farm products 
as reported by the census of 1870 was 
^133,350,923; the cash value of its farms 
^197,621,691 ; and its production of wheat 
during 1869 wasabout 19,000,000 bushels. 
It contains (listen, young men who are 
working for wages,) 53,459,840 acres, of 
which but 3,637,671 are occupied. The 
remaining 50,000,000 await your com- 
ing for their development. [Applause.] 
It is not yet fourteen years since the lum- 
bermen of Minnesota were fed on wheat 
imported from other States. Yet the 
wheat crop raised during 1870, from the 
small part of the State then occupied, is 
believed to have been not less than 
30,000,000 bushels. Time will not per- 
mit me even to indicate the immense 
resources of this State in lumber, iron, 
slate, and other commodities, that bear 
transportation; and I leave Minnesota 
with the remark that when the winter 
traveler westward on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, shall leave her limits and cross 
the Red river of the North, he will leave 
behind him the coldest part of the road 
and that most liable to obstruction by 
snow. The only other point at which he 
will, even under exceptional circumstan- 
ces, meet with as great a depression of the 
mercury will be in the neighborhood of 
Fort Stevenson, in Central Dakota. 

A Genial Climate. 

How, ladies and gentlemen, shall I 
help you to understand something about 
the climate of the country west of Min- 
nesota? To us of the East it seems in- 
credible that the temperature of the 
mountains, along a line running between 
the 47th and 49th parallels should be so 
mild; yet so it is; and the climate of 
Washington Territory^ along the 49t\v. 
parallel, is more equable the year round, 



and milder in winter than that of Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore. Indeed, the mean 
temperature at Olympia, at the head of 
Puget Sound, is that of Norfolk, Va., but 
the dwellers on the Sound are strangers 
alike to the extreme heat of a Virginia 
summer and the extreme cold of its win- 
ter. There cattle are not housed at any 
season, and thrive upon the grasses they 
find ' on the plains. In the western valleys 
of Washington Territory, winter is un- 
known. Snow comes occasionally to re- 
mind settlers of what they used to see 
in the States of the East; but it never 
lies. But once since 1847, when the 
first settlements were made, have cattle 
been deprived by snow for three consecu- 
tive days, of the natural pasture furnished 
throughout the winter months west of the 
mountains in Washington Territory and 
Oregon. 

The winter climate upon the mountains 
of Idaho, Montana aiid Dakota is more 
severe ; but in their valleys the buffalo, 
elk and antelope have been accustomed 
to winter ; and domestic cattle, worn by 
labor in the service of exploring expedi- 
tions and transportation companies, are 
turned into the valleys and herded, and 
come out in the spripg fat and ready for 
another tour of duty. This is so incon- 
sistent with our experience, that I beg 
leave to fortify the statement with a sin- 
gle authority, the equal to which I could 
produce by scores. I will, however, con- 
tent myself with a brief extract from the 
report of explorations of the Yellowstone, 
made by Gen. Reynolds, of the Engineer 
Corps of the U. S. Army, who wintered, 
in i860, in the valley of Deer Creek, 
in which the Northern Pacific Road will 
attain its greatest elevation and cross the 
Rocky Mountains On this subject he says: 

" Throughout the whole of the season's march, 
the subsistence of our animals had been obtained 
by grazing after we had reached camp in the after- 
noon, and for an hour or two between the dawn of 
day and our time of starting. The consequence 
was that when we reached our winter qnarteis 
there were but few animals in the train that were 
in a. coTvd\t\cm to "Wn^ c;w^\xK\xftA.tiift march with- 
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down creatures it would be difficult to find. In territories, which extend from the 3 2d to 

the spring all were in as fine condition for com- 4.1,^ ^.u 11 1 ^.i. t i 

mencing another season's work as could be desired. ^^^ 49th parallel, they are peculiarly 

A greater change in their appearance could not adapted tO sheep culture. With their 

have been produced, even if they had been grain- settlement we shall become the greatest 
fed and stable-housed all winter. Only one was 1 j • /• i 1 j 

/(?j/, the furious storm ofDecembercoming on be- WOOl-producmg country of the world, 

fore it had gained sufficient strength to endure it. though our present production gives but 

This fact, that seventy fxhausted animals turned gn^a,!! promise of Such a result. The 

otit to winter on the plains on the first of Novem- ^ . 1 1. i- 

ber, came out in the best condition, and with the Sources and amount of the wool-clip of 

loss of but one, is the most forcible commentary I 1868 were in round figures about as fol- 

can make on the quality of the grass and the char- 1 , 

acter of the winter:' ^"^^ • 

This seems incredible, but many de- ^^tish North American 
grees to the north of our territories are Provinces, .... 10,000,000 

immense valleys, which, if the testimony Australia, South Amer- 
of British officers, civil and military, of ica, and Africa, . . 76,000,000 

missionaries and settlers who have dwelt United States, .... 100,000,000 

there for years, may be believed, rival Spain, Portugal and Italy, . 119,000,000 

Minnesota in wheat-producing capacity, ^^^"^^> li *. ' * • ' 123,000,000 

.J , r\ J ixr 1 • . rr. European Russia, . . . 125,000,000 

and eastern Oregon and Washmgton Ter- Germany, ...... 200,000,000 

ritory in the mildness of their mean tem- Great Britain, .... 260,000,000 

perature. Exploration and settlement Asia, 470,000,000 

have abolished " The Great American Thus it appears that Asia, Australia, 

Desert, of which these territories formed Africa and South America, which furnish 

a conspicuous part, and it no longer finds ^^ ^^^h markets for mutton as the com- 

a place on maps And the Mormons mercial and manufacturing centres of Eu- 

have demonstrated that by conductme: ,^ « j ^u- ^ j 1 i. 

- ,. -^, . . . , rope and this country, and where sheep 

the melting snow of the mountains to the ^1 • j r .t. i 1 -5 

r- ^i.-ii J 11 ^1 11 . must be raised for the wool alone, are Its 
foot-hills and valleys, the whole region can ^ -, ,,« . 11./. 

, j^ui ^1. ji- g^^^t producers. Why is wool chief 

be made to bloom as the rose, and bear ^i. ^ i / /• o 1 * 

c y . J r •. 1 among fhe staple exports of South Amer- 

crops of cereals, roots and fruit equal to . ^^ -d t. . .1. 

^1- • ij J u^i- u . /• • t ica? Because her pampas present the 

those yielded by the best farms m the a-^- .... iin. i 

, . -^ „ /ti 1 • same conditions as our territories. Why \ 

choice valleys of Pennsylvania. , a..i.i..i. ... 

^ ^ has Australia built up a great city more 

Wool and Beet-Root Sugar, by its wool trade than its gold ? It is be- 
Since these apparently inhospitable ^^se her sheep walks are dry and covered 
regions have been penetrated by rail- with bunch grass, which cures itself in the 
roads, and mining adventure has created ^^^ ^ is the case in our territories. Why 
settlements up even to the northern boun- does Asia produce more wool than Great 
dary of Dakota, Montana and Idaho, we Britain and Germany together, and al- 
are discovering why we have not sue- most as much as Great Britain, Germany 
ceeded in raising wool, and why we are s-^^d the United States? It is because the 
still, while boasting of our agricultural grasses of the elevated plains on which her 
productions, dependent upon non-manu- countless flocks of sheep and goats range 
facturing countries which are not famed are the same nutritious, aromatic grasses 
for their agricultural resources or skill, for upon which the elk, the buffalo and the 
our supply of wool. The reason is found mountain sheep have fed through all time 
in the fact that we have not carried flocks upon "The Great American Desert*' of 
to those portions of our country which America. [Applause.] 
are pre-eminently adapted to the support Under the impulse given to this inter- 
of wool-bearing animals. est by the Urv\o\v ^.TAC^\Jl^x•^S^T^'^^^^^:^^ 
Mountainous and volcanic as are our xmioberm^ >i>cwav3fiaxAsi^ ^<S^^o^^^^ss."^i^ 
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nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and more eastern 
States have been transferred to such plains 
and valleys as are accessible by the road, 
and where the expense of raising sheep is 
but the cost of the first flock and of 
herding. There the finest wool may be 
produced, and with increasing railroad 
facilities, mining, manufacturing, and 
commercial centers will furnish markets 
for mutton, and add to the wool grower's 
profits. To say that the wool-clip of the 
United States, as shown by the census of 
1880, will exceed that of Great Britain is 
not to offer a prediction, but to assert a 
foregone conclusion; and it is also safe 
to say that the clip of that year will em- 
brace not only wool of all grades of sheep, 
but of the Cashmere, Angora and other 
goats, the value of whose hair is so well 
known to manufacturers and merchants. 
But more than this, remembering the 
rapidity with which flocks increase, I 
predict that at an early day our wool 
clip will equal that of Asia,* which will 



* On the day after the delivery of the text, my 
attention was invited to the following striking con- 
firmation of my views furnished by M. Alcan, Pro- 
fessor of Spinning and Weaving at the Conserva- 
toire Imperial des Arts, &c. 

APPROXIMATE PRODUCTION OF WOOLS IN 1 866. 

[Translated from Alcan' s " Etudes sur les Arts 
Textile k 1' Exposition Universalle de 1867" for 
the April number of the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers.] 

" The quantity of the production of wools in 
weight may be reckoned approximately by the 
number of sheep in each country. We estimate 
the sheep at the nimibers indicated in the follow- 
ing table : * 

KO. or SHBEP. 

France, 30,000,000 



insure us supremacy in the manufacture 
of the entire range of woolen and worsted 
goods. 

And with this increased production of 

wool, will come another great industry. 

You will question my judgment when I 

tell you that the territory along the 46th, 

47th, 48th and 49th degrees of latitude 

high up the mountain sides is to be a 

great sugar-producing country. Yet as 

sure as- that the world moves and science 
helps man to supply his wants cheaply, 

the country along the routes of the Union 
and Central and the Northern Pacific 
Railroads will in a few years produce im- 
mense quantities of sugar. Of course, I 
speak of beet-root sugar, the manufacture 
of which will thrive not only along our 
northern boundary, but in the more north- 
em settlements of the Assineboine and 
Saskatchewan valleys as it does in Russia, 
Sweden and Norway ; as it is already do- 
ing in California, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and will do in all of the States of the 
Northwest, Many causes conspire to 
make the introduction of this industry 
into our country a necessity ; and in the 
region of cheap land, abundant fuel and 
pure water from the mountain snows, in 
which the cost of transportation more 
than doubles the price of cane sugar, it 
must find an early and extensive develop- 
ment. 

To show that these views are not new 
or strained, permit me to bring to your 



Algeria, 

Rusia, • 

England, • 

Austria, 

Prussia, Zollverein, 

Ottoman Empire, . 

Australia, 

Cape of Good Hope, 

New Zealand, 

The Equator or la Plata, 

Spain, . • , 

Italy, . 

Belgium, . 

Tlie Low Countries, 



Total, 



IO,(XX),000 

54,000,000 
26,376,000 
27,000,090 
24,000,000 
32,000,000 

35,000,000 

12,000,000 

15,000,000 

30,000,000 

20,000,090 

8,500,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

2,417,000 

33o.7^3>«» 



" Remarks upon the numbers of the preceding 
table, — If we compare the present number of sheep 
as indicated in the preceding table with the num- 
bers heretofore given by us, it will not be difl&cult 
to recognize that while the production of sheep 
has decreased or remained stationary in Europe, 
it has prodigiously developed itself in the new 
countries beyond the ocean. Thus, for example, 
the number of wool-bearing animals has diminished 
in England, in Spain, and even in France, if we 
do not include Algeria; and it has remained 
nearly stationary in the different parts of Germany. 
On the contrary, the development exhibits an 
enormous progression at the Cape, in Australia, 
and, above all, in La Plata. In seven years, from 
i860 to 1867, the production has been raised 
neaxVy 108 per cent, for the first of these coos- 
Xnes, neaxV^ \QO ^x c«Diu Vn ^2dj^ «Q«iad, and 368 
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notice a letter I had the honor to ad- 
dress to Dr. Latham, a cultivated and 
intelligent gentleman, who, after spend- 
ing years in the Territories, devoted last 
winter to bringing their resources to the 
attention of the wool-growers and woolen 
manufacturers of the Eastern States ; 

" House of Representatives, 
Washington, D, C, Dec. x8, 1870. 
"•* Dr. H. Latham, 

" Laramie, 

Wyoming Territory. 

** Dear Sir. — I must admit that I thought some 
of the statements you made when I met you at 
Laramie, and you were kind enough to accompany 
us eastward were exaggerated ; but subsequent ob- 
servation and study have satisfied me that you did 
not fully indicate the capacity of the territories for 
varied production and the sustenance of a muner- 
ous and prosperous population. 

** Two industries, each of primary importance to 
the country, should be introduced at an early day 
because both will find there, the conditions under 
which they may be brought almost immediately to 
absolute perfection. I mean the growth of wool, 
both from the Angora and Cashmere goats and 
sh'eep, and the production of beet-root sugar. For 
the latter, Grant in his admirable little book, 
says the primary essentials are cheap land and fuel 
and pure water. All these you have wherever the 
melting snow of the mountains can be carried for 
irrigation, and in the neighborhood of all your 
mountain streams. Your natural grasses and 
aromatic herbage are identical with those of the 
great sheep-fields of Asia and Australia; and 
should you establish the production of the beet, 
and the manufacture of sugar on a large scale, you 
will find, as it has been found everywhere else, 
that three tons of the refuse beet, from which the 
saccharine matter has been expressed, will be 
equivalent to two tons of the best hay in sustain- 
ing and fattening sheep and cattle. It, therefore, 
seems to me that you will render a very important 
service, not only to your own section, but to the 
country at large, if, by making known these pecu- 
liar resources you promote the establishment of 
. two such vital industries. Either of them will 
doubtless succeed if undertaken by proper hands ; 
but both should be established, as each will con- 
tribute to the success of the other. 

"Again thanking you for the important infor- 
mation you have given me, and wishing you 
abundant success in your efforts to promote the 
development of this extended and interesting por- 
tion of our country, I remain 

" Yours, very truly, 

«WM. D. KELLEY. 

Montana — Lieut Doane's Report 

Thanks to the admirable scientific train- 
ing given pur army officers at West Point, 
and the desire of that distinguished sol- 



dier and son of Pennsylvania, Gen. Win- 
field S. Hancock, [applause,] to ascertain 
and disclose the resources of the district 
of which he is in command, we have a 
recent official report on the characteristics 
of a hitherto unexplored section of Mon- 
tana, the wonders of which not only ex- 
ceed those of Niagara and the geysers of 
California, but rival in magnitude and 
extraordinary combination those of the 
Yo Semite, the canons of Colorado and 
the geysers of Iceland. But I cannot 
pause even to allude to these. Tourists 
and men of science will give the world 
many a description of them. My pur- 
pose is to illustrate the climate and 
the fertility not only of the valleys but of 
the mountains, which bear trees rising be- 
yond one hundred feet in height at an 
elevation which in New York or New 
England would mark the region of per- 
petual snow. 

I have here Executive Document No. 

51, of the Third Session, Forty-first Con- 
gress. It is the report (and you will see 
that it is quite brief) of Lieut. Gustavus 
C. Doane, upon the so-called Yellowstone 
expedition of 1870. It is Lieut Doane's 
account of a brief tour made by the 
Surveyor General of Montana, whose 
duty it was to survey the yet hidden 
region of his district, and who applied 
to Gen. Hancock for an escort to enable 
him to do so with safety. The General 
promptly complied with the request, and 
put the escort under the charge of Lieut. 
Doane, with instructions to keep a record, 
noting the condition of the barometer 
and thermometer, and the elevation of 
each day's camp, and to report these and 
such other facts as might in his opinion 
be of general interest. 

The party were out thirty-four days. 
Their point of departure was Fort Ellis, 
which is at an elevation of 49 11 feet, and 
at which the thermometer at noon, on the 
day of their departure, August 22, 1870, 
stood at 92°. On the morning of the 
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Standing 25.10, the thermometer 40°. In 

noting that day's experience, Lieut. Doane 

says : 

''Throughout the forenoon it rained occasional 
showers, but before 12 o'clock the clouds rolled 
away in heavy masses along the mountain sides, 
the sun came out and the atmosphere was clear 
again. From this point a beautiful view is ob- 
tained. The mining camp of Emigrant Gulch is 
nearly opposite, on a small stream coming down 
from the mountains on the opposite side of the 
river. A few settlements have been made in this 
vicinity, and small herds of cattle range at will 
over the broad extent of the valley. Our camp 
was situated at the base of the foot-hills, near a 
small grove, from which flowed several large 
springs of clear water, capable of irrigating the 
whole bottom in front. The soil here is very fer- 
tile, and lies favorably for irrigation; timber is 
convenient, water everywhere abimdant, and the 
climate for this region remarkably mild. Resi- 
dents informed me that snow seldom fell in the 
valley. Stock of every kind subsist through the 
Winter without being fed or sheltered. Except- 
ing the Judith Basin, I have seen no district in the 
western territories so eligible for settlement as the 
upper valley of the Yellowstone, Several of the 
party were velry successful during the morning in 
fishing for trout, of which we afterward had an 
abundant and continued supply. The Yellowstone 
here is from 50 to 100 yards wide, and at the low- 
est stage four feet deep on the riffles, running over 
a bed of drift boulders and gravel with a very 
rapid current. The flow of water is fully equal 
to that of the Missouri at Fort Benton, owing to 
the rapidity of the current, though the channel is 
much more narrow." 

By the fifth day the party had attained 
an elevation of 7,331 feet, where the 
thermometer at noon marked 72°. Here 
they found themselves in the midst of 
indescribable volcanic wonders. They 
were, however, notwithstanding their 
great elevation, in the midst of groves of 
pine and asperi. 

In his notes of the eighth day Lieut. 
Doane says : 

" Barometer, 23® ; thermometer, 50° ; elevation, 
7,270 feet. 

" Coming into camp in advance, passing through 
a grove of pine " 

Can one who has not visited the pampas 

of South America, Australia, the elevated 

plains of Asia, or our own sheep-growing 

territory, imagine a forest of pines at 48° 

north latitude, rising from an elevation 

of 7^270 feet above the level of the sea? 

" Coming into camp in advance, passing througbL 
a grove of pine, on the margin of a little creek, 1 
was met face to face on the path, by two magtilE- 



cent buck elk, one of which I wounded, but lost 
in the woods. Mr. Smith started up a small bear, 
which also got away. The ground was everywhere 
tracked by the passage of herds of elk and moun- 
tain sheep ; and bear sign was everywhere visible." 

The tenth day found the party at an 
elevation of 7,697 feet, with the ther- 
mometer at 46° in the morning. De- 
scribing the high hills, (one of which, 
Langford*s Peak, rises abruptly to the 
height of 10,327 feet,) by which they 
were surrounded, and through which the 
waters of the Yellowstone poured in one 
of the grandest cataracts of the world, 
Lieut. Doane says : 

" On the caps of these dizzy height?, mountain 
sheep and elk rest during the night. I followed 
down the stream on horseback, to where it breaks 
through the range, threading my way through 
the forest on game trails with little difficulty. 
Selecting the channel of a small creek and leaving 
the horses, I followed it down on foot, wading in 
the bed of the stream, which fell off at an angle of 
about 30° between walls of gypsum. Private 
McConnell accompanied me. On entering the 
ravine we came at once to hot springs of sulphur, 
sulphate of copper, alum, steam jets, &c., in end- 
less variety, some of them of very peculiar fonn. 
One of them in particular of sulphur had built up 
a tall spire from the slope of the wall, standing 
out like an enormous horn, with hot water trick- 
ling down its sides. The creek ran on a bed of 
solid rock, in many places smooth and slippery, 
in others obstructed by masses of d6bris formed 
from the overhanging cliffs of the sulphuretted 
limestone above. After descending for three 
miles in the channel we came to a sort of bench 
or terrace, the same one seen previously in follow- 
ing down the creek from our first camp in the basin. 
Here we found a large flock of mountain sheep, 
very tame, and greatly astonished, no doubt, at 
our sudden appearance. McConnell killed one 
and wounded another, whereupon the rest dis- 
appeared, clambering up the steep walls with a 
celerity truly astonishing." 

On the twelfth day, at an elevation 
of 7,487 feet, they discovered a recent 
volcano, throwing steam and mud to the 
height of 300 feet. I refer to this, not to 
dwell upon this wonder (for it was but 
one among a myriad), but as evidence of 
the condition of vegetation and the capa- 
city of the country to sustain flocks at 
that elevation. Lieut. Doane says : 

" The distances to which this mud has been 

thrown, are truly astonishing. Directly above 

the crater rises a steep bank, a hundred feet in 

"hevgWl, on the afex of which the taiiest trtt mar 

is 110 jttt High, 't\v^ \am\.Q(sX. \s«%svdies of this 
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feet laterally away from the crater. The ground 
land fallen trees near by, were splashed at a hori- 
zontal distance of 200 feet. The trees below were 
either broken down or their branches festooned 
with dry mud, which appeared in the tops of trees 
growing on the side hill from the same level with 
the crater, 50 feet in height, and at a distance of 
180 feet from the volcano." 

Certainly vegetation is not stunted by 
climate when in this elevated and vol- 
canic region upon the apex Of the hills, 
trees attain the height of no feet ! 

But Lieut. Doane's report is replete 
with evidence that the valleys are capable 
of sheltering sheep and cattle from the 
severity of climate that prevails upon the 
greater elevations during the winter. 

But the route of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is not obstructed by mountains 
like these; the highest point it attains 
being the Deer Lodge Pass through the 
Rocky Mountains, which is 4950 feet, 
being 3285 feet below the grade of the 
Union Pacific Road at Sherman, where, 
two years ago, I gathered a bouquet 
composed of the wild flowers common to 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Settlements Along the Line, 

It must be admitted that a portion of 
the land in Dakota, Montana and Idaho, 
through which this road will run, is un- 
suited to cultivation, but the proportion 
is much less than will be found on the 
line of any more southern road. The 
alkali plains alone which the Union and 
Central road traverses are broader than 
the breadth of all the bad lands along the 
line of the Northern route. Governor 
Stevens, who superintended the original 
government survey of this line, and fre- 
quently crossed the country, said, that 
"not more than one-fifth of the land from 
Red River to Puget Sound is unsuited to 
cultivation, and this fifth is largely made 
up of mountains covered with bunch 
grass and valuable timber, and filled with 
precious metals.*' But, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, were it true that but one-fifth 
instead of four-fifths of the land granted 
to the Northern Pacific Company between 
the western boundary of Minnesota and 



the eastern boundary of Washington and 
Oregon, is presently available for the 
purposes of settlement, the grant would, 
in my judgment, be adequate for the con- 
struction of the road. Indeed, I believe 
that the lands granted in Minnesota, 
Oregon and Washington Territory, would 
build and equip the road. 

Commercial Advantages,^ 

No part of the capital employed in 
constructing this road will be long un- 



* The Chicago youmal, in an intelligent review 
of the Pacific Railroads, says : 

The census returns of 1S60 gave 460,112 as the 
sum total of the population of Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada and California — the district now 
traversed by the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads. Work was commenced on the road, at 
both ends, in the winter of 1863. Between the 
two dates mentioned, owing to the war, it is evi- 
dent that the far West could not have received 
much of an addition to its population. Looking 
back now, it is easy to see why so many of its 
friends, even, prophesied that financially the road 
would be a failure. They regarded the enterprise 
as one of political necessity, but could see no 
money in it. Its route, for the most part, lay 
through a wilderness incapable of agricultural 
settlement. Of the whole number of inhabitants 
above given all but 90,118 were in the State of 
California. 

The earnings of the Central and Union Pacific 
Railroad were Fourteen Millions in 1870 — the 
net receipts over operating expenses being in 
excess of Six Millions. In other words, in the 
first year of its through business it earned enough . 
over and above running expenses to pay six per 
cent, on a fair estimate of its cost. In six years 
the Central Pacific (forming one-half of the through 
line) has earned Ten Millions net, being nearly 
Six Millions more than the interest on its Bonds 
and all the the cost of operating. Sixty-five per 
cent, of this came from local traffic, and one year 
only of through business is included in it. The 
authorities of the Central Pacific estimate the earn- 
ings of their road for 1871 at Ten Millions, and 
President Thomas A. Scott, ofihe Union Pacific, 
places the earnings of that road, this year, at 
Nine Millions, making ;$( 19,000,000 for the through 
line from San Francisco to Omaha. Of this at 
least 1^9,000,000 will be net above running ex- 
penses, or 9 per cent, on a reasonable estimate of 
the entire cost of the road. The first mortgage 
bonds of the Central Pacific, bearing six per cent, 
interest, and secured only on the road, are now 
selling at 103. So oppositely to all expectation 
has the operation of the road turned out I 

Since the commencement of the Union and 
Central Pacific, San Francisco \\a& <^cs^^\. ^«=s«s. 
beVnc a cVt^ ol ^vxX?j ^ov^&'axvi^ vs^Kai»&aKte» \si>aft. "^ 
city oi al\i\«l^ft^^sA%S!c3 'CMssjasaSu ^>a&^N»Ki>»s 
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productive, as a remunerative business 
awaits the completion of each section. 
From the Missouri at Omaha to the Sac- 
ramento no navigable stream crosses or 
approaches the Union and Central road, 
while the route of this road is traversed, 



ing that, a total population of the belt of States 
and Territories through which the road runs is 
only 788,270. And this number of people, with 
aid from a portion of Colorado (population 39,- 
681) furnish business to the Union and Central 
Pacific at the rate of Fourteen to Nineteen Mil- 
lion dollars per year. This brings up the rather 
curious question. How many inhabitants are 
necessary in a given district to make a railway 
pay? 

And now comes the Northern Pacific, certainly 
with greater probabilities of success than were be- 
fore the Union and Central Pacific. While it equals 
the other in mineral wealth, the country through 
which it runs is vastly more inviting to the fJEur- 
mer. Indeed, testimony shows it to be of special 
agricultural value. Leaving out California on 
the Union-Central Pacific, and also excluding 
Minnesota on the Northern Pacific, and the latter 
road has 104,752 more people to contribute to its 
local business than awaited the opening of the 
Union and Central Pacific, and only 23,592 less 
than give supportNto the latter road now. 

Including those two States, which would not 
be Unfair, inasmuch as the Northern Pacific will 
have in Minnesota, with its main and branch 
lines, over eight hundred miles of road, draining 
two-thirds of the entire State — including these 
two States, the tributary population of the North- 
em road in all is 639^433, or 179,321 more than 
were at first reached by the Union-Central 
Pacific, and only 148,837 less than give aid to it 
now. 

But the figures given are suggestive. What, 
principally within the last five years, has added 
100,000 to the population of San Francisco? 
Surely nothing so much as the summons of iron 
knocking at the Golden Gate. If a road can add 
. 100,000 people in five years to an existing city, 
• cannot another one in the same time build up a 
city 'of 100,000, especially if, by reason of its 
shorter oceanic distance, it is demonstrated that 
it will necessarily control foreign shipments ? 

Few doubt that if the land lying along the 
Union Pacific had been as available for agriculture 
as the lands of the Northern Pacific, the popula- 
tion along the route would have trebled as well as 
that of its terminal city. Here, then, the case 
will probably stand : — The Northern Pacific, on 
its completion, will find a flourishing city awaiting 
it on Puget Sound, inferior, of course, in size, to 
San Francisco, but still a thriving, well-grown 
city, as helpful to it as the other to its Southern 
compeer. It will, during its progress, on account 
of its fertile lands, more than quadruple the popu- 
lation west of Minnesota, and so bids more than 
fair to equal the Brst through business of the 
Union and Central Pacific, while for the succeed- 
ing^ years its retums will be vastly greater. 



at intervals of about two hundred milesj 
along its whole extent by navigable streams 
upon which there are considerable settle- 
ments. One eastern terminus of the road 
is the western-most point of our magnifi- 
cent system of Lake navigation — the other 
is the head of navigation on the Missis- 
sippi river at St. Paul, a city whose popula- 
tion numbers about 25,000. Duluth, its 
lake terminus, is rising into commercial 
importance more rapidlythan did Chicago, 
and with the promise of continuous growth. 
It is the port through which the people of 
Minnesota and the entire new Northwest 
will exchange commodities not only with 
all the lake ports of the U. S. and British 
America, but with Europe, and the com- 
mercial cities of the Atlantic seaboard. 
It will also be the chief outlet for the in- 
creasing tens of millions of bushels of 
wheat and feet of lumber, produced by 
the farmers and lumbermen of Minnesota. 
Though Duluth is not yet four years old, 
her foreign commerce is large enough to 
to command the attention of the Trea- 
sury Department, and require the ap- 
pointment of a deputy collector and 
several minor officers of customs. 

77ie Northern River System, 

The settlements on the Red river of 
the North, the western boundary of Min- 
nesota, are numerous, and the trade of 
the extended and fertile valleys it drains 
will await the completion of the road to 
that river, which will be accomplished 
by the ist of September. Beyond Min- 
nesota, the line crosses or runs upon 
the banks of the Dakota, Missouri and 
Yellowstone, which are east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and navigable for 
hundreds or thousands of miles; and 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, the Snake, 
the Cowlitz and the Columbia rivers, 
will prove immediate and valuable tribu- 
taries to its business. Its western termini 
are at Portland on the Willamette, twelve 
miles above its confluence with the Col- 
umbia, ^VvicK is already an important 
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be determined on the waters of Puget great city of the Pacific coast, as, owing o the pe- 

Sound, which are the predestined field of '"""^ ' T ^"{""f h'1°k "'^ ^T^: communicatioa 

' ^ may easily be had between distant parts gf this ter- 

a commerce that, at an early day, will ritory by water. 

exceed that of San Francisco, and, in the 
not very distant future, equal the present 
commerce of New York. I cannot give 
the figures to show the extent of the 
trade of the Columbia river and its con- 
fluents, but am able to assure you from ac- 
tual observation that it has been large 
and profitable enough to give the original 
stockholders of the Oregon Steam Navi- 
gation Co, prominent places in the roll of 
heavy capitalists on the Pacific Coast. . 



The Future Pacific Metropolis. 

That the commercial metropolis of the 
Pacific coast would be south of Puget 
Sound I have never believed. Obser- 
vation confirmed the conviction with 
which Mr. Whitney had impressed me. 
And early in August, 1869, just after my 
return from the Pacific coast, at the re- 
quest of Col. John W. Forney, I held 
a protracted conversation with Mr. 
Joseph I. Gilbert, an experienced phono- 
graphic reporter, who, on the 27th of that 
month, presented to the readers of the 
Press the substance of the interview. Re- 
curring to the Press of that date, I find 
that, speaking on this point, I said : 

'* Allow me to state one conclusion from personal 
observation. It is that San Francisco will, in the 
course of time, cease to be the great city of the Pa- 
cific coast. Her location constitutes her for the 
present the entrepot for all the commerce of the 
coast, embracing the trade from the South Ameri- 
can coast, from the Sandwich Islands, from China, 
Japan, British Columbia, and our territory north of 
that city. The Bay of San Francisco, too, is quite 
capable of accommodating the commerce of the 
world. It is, I think, unequalled as a bay, in ex- 
tent, beauty and safety. The city has made most 
magnificent strides. She has her dry-dock, her 
ample wharves, her steam-tugs, her coast defences, 
and has made very considerable progress in manu- 
factures. But notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, my firm impression is that the great city of 
the Pacific coast will have its location on or near 
the waters of Puget Sound. 

**Here are to be found in abundance timber, 
coal, iron, fish, wheat, all domestic grasses, the po- 
tato, apple, pear, plum, and during more than half 
fhe year, all the fruits known to our own tables. 
Here, in my judgment, will be located the 



"Another consideration is that a city located 
here would be practically nearer to China than is 
San Francisco; because vessels leaving San Fran- 
cisco for China, notwithstanding the point for which 
they are destined is south of their point of depar- 
ture, are compelled on account of the prevailing 
winds, to make what sailors call a "northing," 
quite up to the Straits of Fuca; in consequence of 
which a vessel starting from the latter point for the 
same destination would have an advantage of three 
or four days over her Sim Francisco competitor." 

Some Official Testimony, 

But, ladies and gentlemen, let me has- 
ten on and show you by ofiicial testimony 
the advantages presented by this route to 
the Pacific over any other north of the 3 2d 
parallel, on which, as I have said, the almost 
tropical climate would prove an obstacle 
to general travel and commerce. In 
pursuance of the act of Congress of March 
3> 1^53* ^^ Topographical Engineers 
designated by the Secretary of War, sur- 
veyed seven routes extending from the 
line of the Northern Pacific southward to 
the 3 2d parallel. Their reports were re- 
ferred by the Secretary of War, for ex- 
amination to Captain A. A. Humphreys 
and Lieut. G. K. Warren, both of whom 
are well known to the country for the dis- 
tinguished services they rendered as com- 
manding generals during the late war, 
and the former of whom is now at the 
head of the Engineer Department of the 
United States Army. On the 5 th of 
February, 1855, these officers submitted 
the results of their analysis and compari- 
sons in an elaborate report, in which,, 
speaking of the route near the 47th and 
49th parallel they say : 

"The advantages of this route are — its low pro- 
file, which is important in relation to climate; its 
easy grades, and small amount of ascents and de- 
cents, both important if the road should be devel- 
oped to its full working power; the great extension 
west of the prairie lands; in the supplies of timber 
over the western half of the route; the facilities 
which the Columbia river and its tributaries, and 
the Missouri, will afford to the construction of the 
road; in the short distance from the Mississippi to a 
seaport of the Pacific; in the westcra teTOMLWis* <a.C 
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proximity of the eastern terminus to Lake Superior, 
from which a continuous navigation for sea-going 
vessels extends to the Atlantic Ocean; and in the 
existence of coal on Puget Sound." 

The explorations had been but pre- 
liminary and had not disclosed the im- 
portant fact that an abundant supply of 
coal is distributed at easy points along the 
whole route.* 

On page 107 of the first volume of the 
report, to which I refer for a moment, is 
found a tabular statement, showing the 
relative distance by each of the seven 
routes surveyed ; the sum of ascents and 
descents: the length of level route of 
equal working expense ; the comparative 
cost of different routes ; the number of 
miles of route through arable land ; the 
number of miles of route through lands 
generally uncultivated, arable soil being 
found in small areas ; number of square 
miles of sums of areas of largest bodies of 
arable land in uncultivable region ; num- 
ber of miles at an elevation less than 1000 
feet ; number at an elevation greater than 
1000 and less than 2000; greater than 
r 2000 and less than 3000; greater than 
^ 3000 and less than 4000; greater than 
4000 and less than 5000; greater than 
5000 and less than 6000, at which point 
the Northern route disappears from the 
table, while two of the routes have each 
twenty miles at grades above 10,000 feet, 
and both of which it would be necessary 
to tunnel at an elevation of 9540 feet, 
which is 4590 feet above the highest sum- 
mit the Northern road will cross. 

Grades — A Natural Pathway, 

In all these respects the Northern route 
is shown to compare favorably with all 
of its competitors. But its most remark- 
able advantage appears under the head of 
the sum of ascents and descents. High 
rates under this head indicate increased 
percentages of danger and current ex- 



* San Francisco and her ocean steamers are now 
supplied with coal mined on Puget Sound, near 
the western terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Twenty-five thousasd tons were 
shipped for this purpose in 1870. 



pense. The lower the rate of ascent and 
descent the safer and more economical is 
travel. And while the Northern route is 
charged under this head with but 19,100 
feet, the route comparing most favorably 
with it in this respect is that on the 41st 
and 42d parallels, in which the sum is 
29,120, an increase of more than fifty per 
cent.; and the extreme contrast is that of 
the route on the 38th and 39th parallels, 
in which the sum reaches 56,514. 

The study of these voluminous reports 
will satisfy any reasonable man that from 
Duluth to a point on Puget Sound is 
nature's own route for a Pacific railroad. 
So startling indeed were the advantages 
presented by this route, that the then 
Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, struck 
from the report of Governor Stevens, 
since so distinguished as a soldier and en- 
gineer, the estimate he presented of the 
cost, which was Jl 11 7, 12 1,000 and in- 
serted in lieu thereof Jl 130, 781,000. His 
keen foresight showed him that the de- 
velopment of the then almost unknown 
Northwest, by the construction of a road 
upon easy gradients through a region of 
such wonderful resources, would, in a few 
years, place his beloved South and slavery 
at the mercy of a free people, overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbering those of the planta- 
tion States. How reckless and unjust this 
action was, is proven by the fact that all 
the more recent estimates fix the cost at 
but little more than sixty-six per cent, of 
that of Governor Stevens, or Jl 7 7,000,000 
for the road and original equipment. 

Effect on American Commerce. 

The effect the completion of this road, 
with its immense advantages of position 
and grades, is to have upon our commerce 
cannot be predicted. I reiterate the asser- 
tion that the trade of the Pacific Ocean 
must find its chitf entrepot on Puget Sound; 
and as evidence of my appreciation of the 
future extent and value of this commerce 
let me again refer to the remarks I made 
m CoTv^T^?s> ow the 26th of April, 1866. 
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Chicago, 111., who had reminded 
bers who were disposed to vote for 
D the Northern Pacific Road, that a 
jressional election was at hand, I said: 

appeal from the constituents of the gentleman 
Chicago [Mr. Wentworth], on the eve of an 
»n, to posterity, and ask gentlemen to view 
oposed enterprise in the light in which future 
itions will behold it. They will look beyond 
st and undeveloped empire I have indicated; 
;yond it lies the broad Pacific, capable of 
g a commerce a thousand times heavier than 
v^er chafed the waters of the Atlantic, but 
ich our flag is seen floating only from the 

of coasting craft or whalers wending their 
vay to the Northern seas in quest of hard- 
l wealth. So slight is our power upon this 

that the recently pardoned rebel Semmes, 
I single vessel, destroyed nearly a hundred 
r peaceable whalers, giving their cargoes, 
ed by years of dangerous toil, to the flsunes 
: waves. It bounds our country for more 
I thousand miles, and our maritime power, 

could not now protect a mile of it, should 
;n and felt upon it, and our flag and white 
r the curling smoke of our steamers should 
iv its every wave. 

le commerce of the Pacific ocean belongs to 
id we should confirm our title by the right of 
mcy ; for when we cast our eyes beyond its 

surface, we behold wjiat is to be our next 
est. The Old World is to be awakened by 
can ideas. Its unnumbered people are to be 
;ned, instructed, and redeemed by American 
rise. Some statisticians tell us that there are 
)0,ooo people in the ancient theocratic coun- 
f the East, which is the West to which the 
" our commercial empire will next take its 

Others put the population at 1,000,000,000; 
hers at 1 ,300,000,000. There, where civili- 

dawned and the drowsy past yet lingers, the 
ipulses of a new cycle begin to be felt. Japan 
ding to the impulses of our age. The Chi- 
'all is crumbling away. It was but yesterday 
had a letter informing me that our country- 
Or. Martin, interpreter of the American Le- 

at Pekin, under the employment of the Chi- 
rovernment, had rendered into that language 
heaton's Law of Nations. Thus, that vast and 
iolated Power is preparing to enter into com- 
1 connections with the world. The ancient 
ition of Asia is giving way, the doctrine of 

castes is about to yield to the sublimer creed 
n's freedom and equality. Muscular labor 
>on be done there by the potent agents we 
mploy — coal and iron — and the genius of the 

dead, embodied in mechanism, will soon 
! tKeir toiling millions as it now does ours, 
whole life is to be quickened by modem en- 
e, and they will swell the numbers of the 

on our Pacific slope.*' 

len it is asserted that these roads 
jive us the control of the commerce 
lina, purblind philosophers point to 
mall portion of that trade carried 



by the Central and Union road as proof 
that that commerce will never cross owe ^ 
country. It is not two years since that 
road was completed. - Commerce follows 
cheap and rapid lines of transit, and 
railroad fares are regulated by the amount 
of business done. Thus in 1850, by the 
average rate of fares on American roads, 
it cost ;J|2o to transport a ton of wheat 
100 miles; in 1870, a ton of wheat was 
transported the same distance for ;J| 1.25. 
[Applause.] With increase of business 
the Central and Union Pacific Road will 
be able, while increasing its profits, to 
reduce its rates for freight and travel. 
It is doing it already. Its present rates 
for passengers and freight compare, as 
I have said, most favorably with those 
of 1869 ; and when twenty or thirty other 
branches, like those to Denver and Salt 
Lake City, shall throw their business 
upon the trunk line, and when other 
Evanstons and Cheyennes shall have 
sprung up, when Omaha shall be a city 
like San Francisco, and San Francisco 
a city like Philadelphia, all which may 
occur within the next quarter of a cen- 
tury, who shall say how small will be the 
charge for carrying a chest of tea or a 
case of silk ? It will be very small, and 
when railroads shall be able to carry this 
freight as cheaply and more quickly than 
it can be moved by steamers, the trade 
of China and Japan will cross our conti- 
nent, and my prophecies of 1846 and 
1850 will be more than fulfilled, as the 
Pennsylvania road will carry the freight 
of two Pacific roads — one from San Fran- 
cisco and the other from the Columbia 
and Puget Sound. [Applause.] 

Pacific Coast Harbors, — Puget Sound. 

Among the strange contrasts presented 
by our two coasts, few are more impres- 
sive than the coast line itself. Harbors 
are numerous along the Atlantic coast. 
No seaboard State is without one or more 
good harbors. Count them, from Gal- 
veston TVOT\)tV7?^X^ «SA ^'aSi\^N'».^ \Kfc "^X'CJv-* 

land, Mame,^.TA^i:c^^Tl\iss5^^^^'^^^^ 
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you. The agricultural and mineral pro- 
ductions of almost every State could be 
noated to the sea, while our long Pacific 
coast, south of Alaska, presents but four 
harbors or fair points for commercial cen- 
tres, the Bays of San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco, the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound, the entrance to which is the Straits 
of Fuca. The Alleghanies are inland 
mountains; but the "coast range,*' as 
their name indicates, lie along the coast 
of the Pacific, leaving harbors only where 
the great waters have forced their way 
through the rocks. 

As I have said, the commerce of China 
and Japan must near our coast north of 
tiie Bay of San Francisco, north even of 
the mouth of the Columbia, and at a point 
near to the Straits of Fuca. While, there- 
fore, the commerce of the Pacific must 
to some extent be shared by San Diego, 
San Francisco, Portland, and Astoria, a 
city yet to arise on Puget Sound will be 
its great centre. 

Productions y Resources and Seasons, 

Would that I could convey to your 
minds a moderate conception of the 
wealth and climate of this far North- 
western country and of the body of water 
called the Straits of Fuca and Puget 
Sound — so calm, so deep, so guarded by 
forests such as no man who has not visited 
them has ever seen. The Straits of Fuca 
run in an almost direct coursie more than 
ninety miles, at an average width of more 
than ten miles. The shore-line of Puget 
Sound is nearly 1900 miles, but, such 
is its conformation, that the points at 
greatest distance from each other are not 
four hundred miles apart. The Sound is 
a series of canals, bays, inlets and harbors. 
Gov. Stevens, who lived on its shores for 
a number of years, likened it to a tree, 
with a very recognizable body called 
Admiralty Inlet, and innumerable side- 
branches, the trunk and branches filling 
a region seventy nautical miles in length 
^om north to south, and thirty in breadth 



from east to west. In speaking of it 
again, he said : 

" On the whole west coast, from San Diego to 
the north, nothing like this is met AU the water 
channels of which Admiralty inlet is composed, are 
comparatively narrow and long. They have more 
or less bold shores and are throughout very deep 
and abrupt, so much so that in many places a ship's 
side will strike the shore before the keel wiU touch 
the ground. Even in the interior and hidden parts, 
depths of 50 and 100 fathoms occur as broad as 
De Fuca Strait itself. Vancouver found 60 fathoms 
near the Vashon Island within a cable length of 
the shore, and in Possession Sound he found no 
soundings with a line of 1 10 fathoms. Our mod- 
em, more extensive soundings prove that this depth 
diminishes toward the extremities of the inlets and 
basins. Nothing can exceed the beauty and safety 
of these waters for navigation. Not a shoal exists 
within them; not a hidden rock; no sudden over- 
falls of the water or the air; no such strong flaws 
of the wind as in other narrow waters, for instance 
as in those of Magellan's Straits. And there are 
in this region so many excellent and most secure 
ports that the commercial marine of the Pacific 
ocean may be here easily accommodated." 

There is but little waste land in Oregon 
and Washington Territory. Oregon em- 
braces 60,975,360 acres, and its popula- 
tion in 1870 was bpt 90,933. Washing- 
ton Territory contains 112,730,240 acres, 
and the census takers found but 23,955 
civilized people dwelling upon them. 
This State and Territory are among the 
most fertile and productive sections of 
our country. The wheat of Oregon and 
Washington, as you may ascertain by con- 
sulting the commercial papers of San 
Francisco, commands, in the markets of 
that city, ten cents per bushel more than 
the wheat of California; and oats from 
the Territory are worth fifteen cents per 
cental more than the best California oats. 
As we get the wheat of the entire Pacific 
slope through California, we know it only 
as California wheat; but in the home 
market the difference I have indicated is 
constantly maintained by reason of the 
superiority of the more northern grain. 

The forests that shelter these waters are 
composed of trees running up from 250 
to 350 feet, with a diameter of from 8 to 
1 2 feet, and throwing out their first arms 
at from 60 to 100 feet above the ground. 
lTilYvese^OT\o\\s%o\\\.>3Aes»,\i^nthe waten 
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saw mills that will this year ship largely 
over 200,000,000 feet of superior lumber 
to San Francisco, Callao, Valparaiso, the 
Sandwich Islands, Australia and China. 
These forests, an inexhaustible store of 
wealth in themselves, are underlaid by 
rich deposits of coal, iron, go' \ and sil- 
ver. The beds of iron and coal are 
already utilized to some extent ; and the 
existence of the precious metals, is estab- 
lished by the fact that the washings of 
the water-courses furnish traces of gold 
and other metals. Of the fish with which 
these waters teem, I dare not tax your 
credulity by speaking. 

Though bounded by the 49th degree 
of latitude, the climate is genial through- 
out the year. So mild are the winters — 
indeed, I may say, so free is the country 
from winter — that, notwithstanding the 
moisture of the climate, west of the Coast 
range, no provision is made for housing 
cattle at any season of the year. In the 
month of July, 1869, within the limits 
of Astor's old fort, near the mouth of 
the Columbia river, I picked from the 
orchard of a farmer who had gone thither 
from Bedford County, Pa., a variety of 
delicious apples, pears and plums ; and 
from vines near the trunks of the trees, 
raspberries, strawberries and blackberries 
— a. combination of fruits that could not 
be found in the month of July upon 
the best cultivated and most fortunately 
situated farm in Pennsylvania. And a 
week before, our party had found Indian 

women and children vending these fruits 
and the apricot in the streets of Victoria, 
the capital of British Columbia. 

At Olympia, the capital of Washington 
Territory, situated at the head of Puget 
Sound, it was my pleasure to pass the 
greater part of a day with my young 
friend Elwood Evans, Esq., son of Chas. 
Evans, the press manufacturer of this 
city (whom I recognize among my audi- 
tors), and to gather luscious fruit from 
tree and vine in the gardens attached to 
his comfortable home and his law-office 
hard by upon the same street. 



T/ie Work of Development, 

Do you ask, as others have done, why 
with such stores of wealth, waiting to 
respond with such boundless generosity to 
the demands of man, the population does, 
not equal one man, woman or child, to 
each square mile? If you do, the answer 
is ready. It is because the people and 
Government of the United States did not 
promptly respond to the suggestion of Asa 
Whitney, and either by the means pro- 
posed by him, or those they should select 
connect our Pacific territory with the 
great lakes by a railway. Had that been 
done, and the way been then opened to 
emigrants, Washington Territory would 
long since J^ve been divided into two or 
more Stated California and Oregon would 
be great commercial rivals, and the popu- 
lation of our Pacific States would equal 
or exceed that of busy and blessed New 
England. 

To reach the golden lands of the Pacific 
coast has been a matter of too much time 
and expense for the poor man, and too 
full of trials for families. The fact that 
in spite of these almost insuperable diffi- 
culties, so many intelligent people have 
found their way thither is a testimonial 
to the wonderful attractions of the coun- 
try, and the immense rewards it offers to 
industry and enterprise. 

Build this road, open these multiform 
and exhaustless resources to the poor 
but enterprising people of the Eastern 
States and Europe, and population will 
flow into them so rapidly that they who 
shall a few years hence hear the story 
of the doubts of to-day about the 
Northern Pacific Railroad will experience 
wonder similar to that which you feel at 
the want of forecast that characterized 
the people of Pennsylvania twenty-five 
years ago, when they shrank from em- 
barking so small a percentage of their 
capital in building the Pennsylvania 
Central road; and in a few years the 
trunk line of this great tkcytQ^b.'^pfe>x?^^^5s. 
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branches, penetrating not only our valleys 
but those of the British Colonies to the 
North, whose people will thus be made 
tributary to us forever, or induced to 
. unite their destinies with ours, under a 
common constitution and flag. This is 
not declamation or prophecy. It is the 
announcement of conclusions that flow 
irresistibly from an ample store of un- 
questioned facts. 
Do you ask whence the population 

would have come to effect the changes I 
have indicated ? By the construction of 
the road, the character of the climate and 
resources of the country would have been 
disclosed long years ago, and the sheep- 
growers of the States from^ermont to 
Iowa would have transferreof their flocks 
to the Asiatic and Australian fields that 
slope the Rocky Mountains. The hardy 
lumbermen from the forests of New Eng- 
land and northern Pennsylvania would 
have found their way to these richer for- 
ests in more genial climes. Nor would 
we then have suffered the decline in our 
ship-building so much and so justly be- 
moaned; for difficult of access as the 
country is, and slender as is its popula- 
tion and commerce, we found along these 
woody shores ship-yards, having on the 
stocks first-class ships, the outer planks 
of which were without a joint, having been 
cut sheer from one of the monarchs of the 
forest on the shores of the Sound. The 
increased coast trade of the Pacific 
commerce between our Atlantic and 
Pacific ports would have kept alive this 
decaying branch of business, which with 
the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, must revive with grander pro- 
portions than it ever assumed in the past. 
Where will the people come from to 
make this wealth available, to build cities 
at the points along this road at which rail- 
road and river traffic shall intersect, to 
raise provisions for the mining camps, and 
to build up commerce on Puget Sound 
and the Columbia river? What Ameri- 
ca/2, whose memory is good for a quarter 
of a century, asks this question? Where 
bave the people come from who, since we 



discussed the propriety of building the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and Asa Whitney 
submitted the project of a Pacific road, 
have settled Iowa and Wisconsin, whose 
joint population, though then but 200,000, 
now numbers two millions and a quarter, 
each having over a million ? Where did 
the people come from who, within a brief 
quarter of a century have doubled the 
population of the Northern States of the 
Union? Where have the people come 
from who have meanwhile populated so 
many of the gold and silver-producing 
sections of our vast territories, and built 
up the States of Texas, California, Min- 
nesota and Oregon ? Let Edward Young, 
Esq., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
answer these questions. I hold in my 
hand a recent report of his — a document 
that should be circulated by millions 
through the Eastern States and Europe. 
It is entitled, " Special Report on Immi- 
gration, accompanying Information for 
Immigrants relative to the Prices and 
Rentals of Lands, the Staple Products, 
Facilities of Access to Market, Cost of 
Farm Stock, Kind of Labor in Demand 
in the Western and Southern States, etc.** 
This report shows that during the 8 years 
terminating with the 31st of December, 
1846, we received 736,887 immigrants, 
of whom 416,950 came from the British 
Isles. But, Mr. Doubter, you interrupt 
me to ask whether this tide of immigra- 
tion will continue? whether it has not 

reached its climax? The Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics shall answer you 

again ; for his report shows that during 
the like period of 8 years, terminating 
the 31st of last December, we received 
2,307,554 immigrants, of whom there 
came from the British Isles 1,015,517, or 
more than 33 per cent., more than the 
entire immigration j^uring the former 
eight years. 

Yes, the tide of immigration will con- 
tinue, and for many years it will increase. 
Each year will see its volume rolling in, 
uivlW ie^^ivet2A,^<i liMtc^ shall give the 
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and democratic institutions will bring 
her bone and sinew and enterprise to 
develop the resources and add to the 
wealth and power of our country. [Loud 
applause.] And nothing will do more 
to promote the movement than the ad- 
vertisement to all the world of the vast 
resources of the region through which 
this road is to run and the wonderful 
field for labor, enterprise and adventure 
at its Pacific termini.* 

Philadelphia Interests, 

But what will be the effect of the road 
upon Philadelphia? What relations has 
all this to our city and State? These 
questions which you propounded to me 
in your invitation, have, I think, been 
answered by what I have said. What 
State or city shares more largely than 
ours in the general prosperity or depres- 
sion of the country? Who will be more 
benefited by the cheapening of freight on 
raw materials and manufactured articles 
than we ? What American city produces 
so many of the comforts and luxuries 
which the people along the line of this 
road will consume as Philadelphia? 
Their demands will stimulate our industry, 
and their abounding means will enable 
them to reward it abundantly. The con- 
struction of one railroad bridge — ^that over 



'^ A late number of the St. Paul Pioneert speak- 
ing of the tide of population already pouring to 
the line of the Northeni Pacific Railroad, says : — 

" The roads leading to the Red River Valley 
are literally covered with emigrant wagons, 
with their usual accompaniment of families, fur- 
niture, and stock of all kinds. The wagon roads 
from Sauk Centre to St. Peter show daily acces- 
sions to the vast caravan wending its way to the 
fertile regions of Northern Minnesota. The 
extent of the great incoming tide of humanity 
can be best estimated on the main road between 
Alexandria and Pomme de Terra. Two hundred 
wagons per day pass over this portion of the route 
northwest, and the camp fires are seldom allowed 
to go out — a fresh train of emigrants arrives 
almost as soon as its predecessor has resumed its 
march, A noticeable feature of this year's emi- 
gration is its quality — the wagons come loaded 
with household goods and farming implements, 
and are followed by herds of cattle and other 
stock which in quality would do credit to any 
country,'* 



the Mississippi river at St. Louis — ^gave 
to one Philadelphia firm, the Wm. Butcher 
Steel Works, a contract for ;Jl5oo,ooo worth 
of steel. And even now, hundreds of 
Philadelphia mechanics are busy building 
locomotives and passenger and freight 
cars for the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

I need not elaborate this point. We 
are a community of working people. 
The mass of the citizens of Philadelphia 
absolutely live by manual labor. The 
prosperity of the capitalists of this city 
is dependent upon the steady employ- 
ment and liberal wages of her working 
people. [Applause.] When labor is 
idle, capital is idle, or employed at little 
profit ; when the laborer earns no wages, 
the landlord is not always sure of his 
rent. [Laughter and applause.] The 
effect that the construction of this road 
will have upon the employment and wages 
of laboring people was discussed by me 
in the Congressional remarks to which I 
have already referred. Let me read a 
paragraph or two from what I then said : 

" But the inviting field of the ocean, and the vast 
field of enterprise and reward open to us in Asia 
are not the only considerations that induce me to 
support this bill. The laboring people of every 
eastern city have an intense interest in this ques- 
tion. The safety of our country depends upon the 
intelligence, the virtue, the stability of our laboring 
people. He legislates not wisely for a democratic 
republic who does not make it the aim of all his 
acts to improve the material condition of the great 
laboring masses of the country. If we would per- 
petuate our institutions, we must see that the wages 
of labor are so maintained that the children of the 
laboring man shall grow up amid the endearments 
of home, and with the expectation that their chil- 
dren shall find more elegance and refinement in 
their homes than their parents were familiar with 
in childhood. 

" The construction of a road through our north- 
em gold region will open a field that will be a con- 
stant refuge for the surplus labor of our eastern 
States. There will be a refuge for those masses of 
ingenious workmen who are jostled each year by 
lack of adjustment of their numbers to the demand 
for their branch of labor, or are deprived of the 
advantage of the skill they acquired in youth by 
the invention of labor-saving machinery; and in- 
stead of finding themselves, as age gathers on their 
brow, without the means of livelihood, rich fields 
of enterprise, easily reached, will rheer their de- 
clining years. 

"But again, the depreaslQtv oC cNa\sic*5s65S!.!?^'<;jRar 
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people, in every community of which laboring men 
are held as raw material; and under the grasping 
influence of capital, and the oppressicoi of despotic 
government are held in such bondage, that they 
are made to subsist, even when they toil most assidu- 
ously, upon a modicum of the elements of life, upon 
a minimum of the amount that will keep the soul in 
a tolerably sound body. Escaping from this sub- 
jection, they are borne to our shores by tens and 
hundreds of thousands each year. They are strang- 
ers in a strange land, many of them unacquainted 
with our language and habits, and are unconsciously 
and unwillingly the means of depressing wages. 
But if we give to the company the means to inaugu- 
rate work on this road, we will not only relieve the 
laboring masses of our crowded eastern cities, but 
furnish employment for more than the annual influx 
of those whom we gladly welcome, because they 
strengthen and enrich us by their toil. Could we 
drain Europe of its surplus laborers we would raise 
her wages as she now too often depresses ours. 

"What will be the true policy of the builders of 
this road? Will it not be to employ as laborers, 
the heads of families, and to pay them with land 
and money, and settle the families along the line 
of the road, so that the laborer of one year will, in 
the next, farm his land and supply fresh laborers 
with bread ? Thus will he who enters into an en- 
gagement with the company a pauper, or little bet- 
ter, find himself at the end of a year or two an 
independent farmer upon the world's great com- 
mercial highway. The managers of the road must 
pursue this policy, and will thus create business for 
and guard their road; thus, too, they will quicken 
the mineral and agricultural resources of the coun- 
try, and give to the tax collector, whether at a port 
of entry, or in tlie service of tlie internal revenue 
department, more money each year than this bill is 
likely to cause to be taken from the treasury." 

" I ask gentlemen in considering this question 
to rise to its dignity and grandeur. I am, sir, a 
devotee to freedom, but would make every country 
in the world tributary to my own. I delight in 
every manifestation of my country's power, and 
glow with pride as I contemplate its gigantic pro- 
portions, and see how rapidly its people subdue the 
wilderness, and would, as I have said, make every 
nation tributary to its power; but I would do this, 
not by oppressing any people, not by war with any 
government, but by improving the condition of the 
masses of my countrymen and those who ntiay 
become such by emigration, and showing the rulers 
and people of the world how speedily free institu- 
tions exalt the poor and oppressed of all nations 
into free, self-sustaining and self-governing citizens. 
It is in our power to do this, and by no other means 
can we do it so well or quickly as by passing this 
supplement and vivifying the charter granted to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company." 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I nave 

detained you too long, and must close. 

Not, however, until I shall have reminded 

yon that the grades and snows of the 

Alleghanies have not interfered with the 

prosperity of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company. That road has not been a 



failure. It has done something for the 
improvement of Philadelphia. It is the 
most profitable railroad, and most pow- 
erful corporation in the United States. 
[Applause.] It has stretched its control- 
ling influence clear across the Continent 
Its vice-president, our esteemed towns* 
man, Thomas A. Scott, Esq., is the 
master-spirit of the Union Pacific Com- 
pany, and of more than one line connect- 
ing it with Philadelphia. [Applause.] 
Roads owned or managed by the Penn- 
sylvania Company await the business of 
the Northern Pacific road, both at St. 
Paul and Duluth. It has built a road 
to Erie, our beautiful city of the Lakes, 
where vessels charged with freight at 
Duluth will in the early spring and later 
autumn of each year, discharge cargo 
for New York and Boston, and through- 
out the season of Lake navigation, for 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; and it re- 
quires but little power of the imagination 
to behold Erie expanding into generous 
rivalry with Buffalo, Cleveland and De- 
troit. 

Though the great characteristics of 
Philadelphia will always be those of a 
manufacturing city, her commerce is to 
revive. She will have not a line but 
numerous lines of steamships ; and many 
of the men who now hear me will see the 
day when her existing wharf line will be 
wholly inadequate for her commerce. 
Indeed the completion of the Northern 
Pacific road, with the steadily increasing 
trade of the Central route will settle the 
now vexed question of a railroad along 
the entire river front, and require the 
construction of docks from Greenwich 
Point to Richmond. But familiar as you 
are with the resources of our city, and 
State, and the advanced condition of our 
industries, I leave you to estimate the 
impulse that will be given to every inte- 
rest and industry of our people by the 
early completion of the Northern Pacific 
'&ai\toad. !j\mid earnest and prolonged 
app\aM^e V?a.e ^^«kax x«^2att^C\ 
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In the middle of the continent, between 
the Great Lakes and the Pacific Ocean — 
in the heart of that New Northwest, the 
extent, character and resources of which 
the people are at last beginning to appre- 
ciate — embracing within its boundaries 
four parallels of latitude and no less than 
twelve degrees of longitude, lies the great 
Territory of Montana. The superficial 
area of this territory is extensive enough 
to make three states as large as New York, 
the Empire State of the East ; and, as I 
have stated elsewhere, I believe it to be 
the richest region in agricultural and 
mineral resources on the American 
continent. There are at least fifty thous- 
and square miles of tillable land within 
its limits; and this land, under a cheap 
and simple process of irrigation, is of 
unsurpassed fertility, yielding in the 
greatest abundance all varieties of the 
cereals. I have seen samples of wheat 
which yielded eighty bushels to the acre, 
and the average yield, even with the very 
imperfect methods of cultivation which are 
in vogue here, is from forty to sixty-five 
bushels. This exceeds the yield of the 
famous wheat-fields of Minnesota, and is 
about four times as great as the average 
wheat crop of Ohio. ' Rye, oats and barley 
produce enormously, and the yield of vege- 
tables is simply without a parallel in th^ 
history of horticulture in America. The 
common yield of potatoes, for instance, 
is 400 bushels per acre. 

Lands for grazing purposes, too, are 
of vast extent and of the best quality. 
Grasses as nutritious as sheaf-oats cover 
the Mis and valleys and extend far up. 



the mountain sides, affording pasturage 
for numberless herds of cattle and sheep 
during the entire year. The cattle alone 
now to be found in the Territory number 
at least sixty thousand head, and so 
abundant are these grasses, and so mild 
is our climate, that no grain or hay is fed 
to them at all — they take care of them- 
selves and keep fat all winter. Our meat 
markets are supplied with beef taken 
from among the different herds at all 
seasons of the year, and it is found to be 
of the fattest and sweetest, making de- 
licious food, superior generally in quality 
and flavor to the grain fed stock of the 
States. Certainly no country can sur- 
pass this for grazing purposes ; and there 
is none where, in the future, when the 
Northern Pacific Railroad has reached 
us, such fortunes are to be made in the 
business of raising stock for the market. 

Of the mineral wealth of Montana all 
the world has heard. Not less than twelve 
million dollars* worth of gold-dust was 
taken from the mines last season, and 
iron, copper, coal, and other minerals 
exist in exhaustless abundance. 

I suppose, however, that the thing 
about our New Northwest which has most 
surprised the public is the genial charac- 
ter of its climate. Radically different as 
it may seem from the prevalent idea re- 
garding it, it is nevertheless true that the 
climate of Montana, as a whole, is milder 
than that of New York, while the purity 
and dryness of the atmosphere make the 
variations of temperature far less noticea- 
ble. The old thftot^ iVsaX ^^^ft. SsstfC^NRx 
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becomes is now generally exploded. It 
is understood, at last, that isothermal 
divisions, except in their larger aspects, 
are entirely independent of degrees of 
latitude ; and the various explorers and 
topographers who have been sent out here 
by the Government have shown by instru- 
mental tests that the temperature of 
Walla Walla, on the 46th degree of lati- 
tude, is the same as that of Washington 
City, on the 38th; that of Clark's Fork, 
in Montana, on the 48th, the same as 
that of St. Joseph, Missouri, on the 41st; 
^ and that of the Bitter Root Valley, Mis- 
soula County, Montana, on the 46th, 
the same as that of Philadelphia, on 
the 41st. 

The winters in this section are gener- 
ally open and pleasant, as may be inferred 

from the fact of the cattle grazing without 
shelter all winter. The valleys are 

hardly ever covered with snow, and it 
is rare that the roads are not dry and 
passable for ten months in the year. On 
the mountains, of course, as in moutain- 
ous regions usually, winter sometimes 
pinches hard, and snow falls to considera- 
ble depths ; but even the mountains are not 
the least attractive features of the territory. 
The elevation of the mountains, valleys, 
and plains of Montana above the level of 
the sea is from 2,000 to 4,000 feet less 
than that of Wyoming and Utah. This 
fact alone goes far to explain the milder 
climate and vastly greater productive- 
ness of Montana. 

How this great wealth, agricultural 
and mineral, is to be utilized and made to 
contribute its due share to the nation's 
commercial prosperity is a question not less 
important to the people at large than to 
the inhabitants of Montana itself; and in 
considering it I am brought to that great 
enterprise, the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
now building and destined to traverse from 
east to west our entire territory. This road 
will drain our richest valleys, and furnish 
an outlet for the immense future surplus 
productions of the Territory. All tliat Vvas 



heretofore been written about the s 
ior land-grant of the Northern P 
Railroad in Montana, scarcely giv 
adequate -conception of thet extent 
true value of the grant. The con 
will receive twenty-five thousand six 
dred acres of our best agricultura 
grazing land for every mile of roac 
is built — ^lands which not only p 
all the advantages which I have 
tioned, but are within easy reac 
timber, and abound in fine buil 
stone of almost every variety and 
haustible in quantity. I have no ( 
that these lands will not only canc( 
entire cost of building the railroad 
will leave a surplus to the company. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad 
immense importance to Montana 
will enable our stock raisers to coi 
on favorable terms with those of II 
and other states in the markets c 
Eastern cities. A new impetus w 
given to all our industries. Our 
will be developed, new ones w 
opened, and those that produced t 
million dollars in gold last seasoi 
far exceed that sum annually. Our 
lation will rapidly increase: the 
two cities and towns we now have \ 
doubled in number and quadrup! 
size; and the public land, now ui 
pied, will be cultivated by actual se 
Othei" prosperous states will spri 
around us ; and before we enter 
another decade this great Nort 
now lying broad and inviting befc 
settler, will be contributing its ri 
share toward the wealth, commerc 
general prosperity of the nation. 

The enterprise which is openin 
New Northwest is truly a great ni 
work, and well deserves the encc 
ment, co-operation and support a] 
all who,, as Americans, feel an i: 
in the country's progress, or y 
capitalists desire a liberal return 
investment. 
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